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It takes time to make them and a ___ boards and new telephone buildings 
lot of time to put them in. But we’re 


are needed. 
hustling right along with the job. 


You can be sure of this: We’re 
We’ve made a dent in the pile of putting everything we have into the 
orders where the principal shortage job of getting telephone service 


back to normal. And then making 
of the longer waits are where switch- _ it better than ever. 


was a telephone instrument. Most 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
May 1946 @ THE AMERICAN CITY 
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WEAVER OF SPEECH This Photograph Shows 
4 the Witing of a SWitchboardg After the SWitch. 
“ boarg is Made, there is the furthe, Job of fitting “a . 
it into the felephone System, J; takes thousand, of a i, 
e ™an hours instal] a Switchboard for 1000 @ 
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Realty Inflation and Assessed Valuation 


A Nation-Wide Survey by the National Housing Agency 


mes and home sites is a prob- 


E' ENCE that price inflation for 
limited to a few overcrowde:l 
big cities, but one that affects large 

iJ] urban communities alike, 
to be had in a report of a new nation- 
wide survey by the National Housing 
Aven [his report on “Inflation in 
Homes and Home Sites” presents data 
eathered in the latter half of March 
and published in April. The returns 
tabulated cover go of the g2 cities 
haying a 1940 population of over 100,- 
ooo, and 379 smaller cities, and com- 
pare prices prevailing in the spring of 
igjo with those of last February. 

[his study that prices of 
lower priced homes increased an aver- 
age of 65°, dur-ng the six-year period; 
raw land, 
6o°,; and building lots, 62%. 

Discussing the implications of this 
the National Housing Agency says: 


lem not 


and su 


shows 


medium priced homes, 57%; 


Ihe results of the survey reveal a situ- 
ation fraught with dangers. Price in- 
creases for homes and home sites already 
are out of line with the general advance 
of commodity prices. In many cases, home 
prices today exceed the cost of replace- 
ment. If unchecked, this upward move- 
ment will hit hardest the veteran who is 
presently and will continue for some time 
to be the principal home seeker. In addi- 
tion, it represents a serious threat to the 
entire economic stabilization program. 


“The price rise for homes and home 
sites cannot be disassociated from the 
monetary influences affecting our whole 
economy and from the gencral advance 
of prices since the beginning of the war. 
However, it is in large measure the 
specific result of necessary war-time re- 
strictions on home building and of the 
telescoped demand of returning veterans. 
This raises serious questions as to its con- 
tinuance and should serve to dampen 
sanguine expectations accompanying any 
boom while it lasts. As new building gets 
under way in volume, and demand and 
supply approach balance, corrections ap 
pear inevitable, even after allowance for 
generally higher prices compared with 
the pre-war level. Such corrections might 
have serious consequences to home buyers 
in today’s market, veterans and non-vet 
crans alike, as well as to the billions of 
dollars invested in home loans and the 
stability of the real estate market. 

“The results of the survey also empha 
size the need for an all-out effort to inject 
into the home market the only really ef 
fective remedy for inflation; new con- 
struction at prices whi h the large num- 
ber of home seekers can a‘ford to pay. 
This remedy has been presented to the 
nation in the President's Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Program.” 

THE AMERICAN City suggests that 
this problem is one that merits more 
thought and action by assessing officials 
than it seems to be generally receiving. 
Cities that are faced with acute bud- 
getary problems because of increased 
salaries and wages to public employes 


or because of the urgent need to catch 
up with deferred maintenance and con 
struction act.vities, might well consider 
the desirability of a closer relationship 
of assessed valuations to current realty 
prices. 

In this connection readers are re 
minded of the recent 
tions* of the Advisory Council of the 
National Associat:on of Assessing Oth 


recommenda 


cers, which pointed out that: 


“In most recent sales of small residential 
properties there usually has been included 
an amount that might be called ‘premium 
for immediate occupancy,’ or ‘bonus for 
shelter,’ which should not be considered 
as a reflection of the value of the prop 
erty. 

“Increases in value which may be traced 
to increases in the cost of labor or mate 
rial are likely to remain, as there are no 
prospects that labor or material costs will 
decline in the near future, 

“Assessing officers who believe that as 

sessm-nts in their jurisdiction should be 
increased should not exceed as an upper 
limit the reproduction cost new, even 
where this is substantially below the price 
at which the property recently sold.” 
* See THe AMERICAN City for February 1946, 
pages 81-82. See also The Municipality for the 
same date, which carries in full the paper by 
Albert W. Noonan, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Association of Assessing Officers, before 
Assessors’ Section of the League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities, on which Mr. Noonan’s article 
in THe AMERICAN City was based. 
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Our Municipal Notebook 


All Municipal Signals 
on One Pedestal 


BOUT 20 years ago, East Orange, 
A N. ]., developed a pedestal for 
mounting its fire, police, traffic, and 
other signals to make them as promi- 
nent or inconspicuous as desired. The 
fire alarm box and the police recall 
light are made conspicuous, while the 
police signal box is placed inconspicu- 
ously back of the fire alarm box. The 
lower part of the pedestal houses 
terminals, relays, and the electric me- 
ter. On the upper column are the 
blue light designating the fire alarm, 
the green Fresnel visible police recall 
light, criss-cross street sign, audible re- 
call Klaxon fire-alarm trafic warning 
gong and a 1,- 2-, or 3-way 3-color traf- 
fic signal. On the middle section or 
“harp” are the fire alarm box and po- 
lice signal box; then the manual, auto- 
motive and flashing traffic signal con- 
troller. In the base is a watt-hour me- 
ter with device and traffic signal cable 
terminal with the recall and gong re- 
lay on one side and a 50-pair municipal 
signal cable terminal on the other 
side. Almost ali distribution in the 
city is underground. 
In addition to neater appearance 
and reduction in obstructions, the ped- 
estal offers the economy of bringing 


New Aerial Truck Inspected 


fone 


f this magazine. 
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f the new model aerial trucks equipped with Sterling Sirenlite being inspected by York State Department of 
ind Mrs. Myron MacLeod. THe AMERICAN City’s Advertising Manager and his wife 
‘'y visited the Elmira, N. Y., factory of American-LaFrance-Foamite Corporation. 
‘artous new apparatus designs which they saw were described in the January 1946 


Air Service Speeds Delivery 
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This photograph from Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company suggests that prompter 
service may become nationwide once the customer occasionally is right again. When 
parts are urgently wanted for a pump or a pumper, a diesel or a blower, it may be 
cheaper as well as quicker to put the parts into a plane and fly them to the city of 
Anywhere, Any State. 


When Buying a Municipal 
Incinerator 


N INCINERATOR for a munici 

pality in a northern state should 
have sufficient capacity to incinerate 
in six working days each week the 
combined seven days accumulation ol 
all of the garbage and combustible ref 
use produced by the homes, apart 
ments, restaurants and stores during 
the early fall months—when the pro- 
duction is a maximum—at the rate of 
one ton per thousand population. In 
the southern states this unit capacity 


should be increased from 10 to 15%. 


together the three ordinarily separated 
systems in a common unit. Full facts 
on advantages and costs can be ob- 
tained from William Jordan, City 
Electrician, Fire Headquarters, Fast 
Orange, N. J. 


If the plant is to operate on one 8 
hour shift, the normal “rated capacity” 
of the plant on the 24-hour basis will 
be 45 tons for a population of, say, 
15,000, in a northern location. ‘To 
provide for growth it will be desirable 
to build a plant with a capacity of 50 
tons in 24 hours, with a proportionate 
increase in southern locations. 


C. L. Topp 
Incinerator Department, Pittsburgh 
Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Leaves City for State 


RED W. FISCH, for years director 

of trafic and city planning for 
Schenectady, N. Y., informs ‘Th 
AMERICAN City that he joined the New 
Public 
Works in Albany as principal plan 
ning engineer for the recently formed 
City Arterial Route Planning Bureau 
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MORE BENEFITS. . 


with HORTON ELEVATED 


Countless cities have found that Horton elevated 
tanks in water supply systems have been a deter- 
mining factor in securing many benefits for both 
domestic and industrial users. A few of such in- 
stances are as follows: 

At Jonesboro, Arkansas—A 1,000,000-gal. elevated 
Hortonspheroid handled without difficulty an in- 


crease in annual pumpage from 354,000,000-gals. 
in 1940 to 490,000,000-gals. in 1943. 

At Blue Island, Illinois—A 1,000,000-gal. Horton 
elevated tank helped to “iron out” a fluctuation in 
pressure from 10 to 37 lbs. during the 24-hour 
period to a practically constant pressure of 30 lbs. 


WATER 


At Dothan, Alabama—A 750,000-gal. Horton ele- 
vated tank helped to save the city $185.00 per month 
in pumping costs for the three fall months and a 
proportionate savings the remaining months—by 
allowing the pumps to be shut down during the 
day and operating only at night. 


At Concord, North Carolina—The 1,000,000-gal. 
tank shown above has handled an increase in pump- 
ing due to a gradual increase in domestic and in- 
dustrial consumers, and also given Concord more 
uniform pressures, reducing fluctuations to 5 lbs. 


Write our nearest office for information and quota- 
tions on Horton elevated tanks. 


STORAGE TANKS 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Birmingham 1.... ....1502 North Fiftieth St. 2236 Guildhall Bldg. Philadelphia 3. ..... 1616-1700 Walnut St. Bids- 
5's 5601 Clinton Dr. Los Angeles 14.......... 1403 Wm. Fox Bldg. 2114 Healey Bidg. 
1625 Hunt Bldg. Chicago4 ... 2127 McCormick Bldg. Washington 4............... 703 Atlantic Bids. 
New York 6 3308— 165 Broadway Bldg. an Francisco ..1233-22 Battery St. Bldg. 1501 Lafayette Bids. 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
: May 1946 @ THE AMERICAN CITY 
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Water Supply and Treatment 


Pipe Line Beats 
Ground Water Recession 


How the 36-inch cast iron pipe looks in 
the parkway on Wabansia Ave. in Chi- 
cago. 


HE recession of ground water in 
T the Chicago area has created the 
need for an extension of feeder mains 
that utilize the Lake Michigan supply. 
lo overcome this difficulty, Chicago is 
building 15,000 feet of 36-inch cast 
iron pipe feeder mains to supply sub- 
urbs in the western portion of the city. 

[his area has in the past depended 
upon deep wells for water; however, 
the wells show a dangerous tendency 
to fail because of lowering water table. 
Consequently it was considered neces- 
sary to tap the abundant supply in 
Lake Michigan, furnishing only facili- 
fies lor transporting the water to a 
point where the city suburbs can con- 
nect their mains, 

The present line will make available 
an average of 8 mgd to the suburban 
areas and will care for peak demands 
of 12 med. 

The city is using two trenching ma- 
chines to lay the pipe. The procedure 
is to backfill immediately after the 
joints have been caulked even though 


the usual leakage test has not yet been 
1) ide, 


Free Chlorine 

vs. Chloramine 

HLORAMINES are much _less 
clhcient as bactericidal agents 
‘ree chlorine. This was pointed 

out recently in Public Health Report 


than 


Number 6, Volume I, issued by the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 
fo obtain a 100% kill with the 


period of exposure requires about 
2 mes as much chloramine as free 
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chlorine, and to obtain the same kill 
with the same amount of chlorine and 
chloramines under the same conditions 
requires approximately 100 times the 
exposure period for the chloramine. 


Time of exposure of the bacteria in 
water to chloramine and the amount 
of chloramine present are primary 
factors governing the rate of bacterial 
kill. Under favorable conditions—pH 
7.0, water temperature 20 to 25° 
100% kill cannot be expected in less 
than 20 minutes with chloramine res 
iduals of about 1.2 ppm. 


The hydrogen concentration has a 
pronounced effect on the bactericidal 
activity of chloramine, the activity be- 
ing diminished with each decrease in 
hydrogen-ion concentration. Under 
given conditions, 0.6 ppm of chlora- 
mine at ph 7.0 produced a 100% kill 
in 40 minutes, at pH 8.5 under identi- 
cal conditions approximately 120 min- 
utes were required, and at pH 9.5, 
240 minutes. 

Lowering the temperature retards 
the bactericidal activity of chloramine. 
A reduction in temperature of twenty 
degrees (from 20-25°C to 2-6°C) re- 
quires g times the exposure period, or 
2.5 as much chloramine to effect a 
100%, kill. 

The presence of excessive amounts 
of ammonia nitrogen (Cl2-N_ ratios 
as high as 1 to 25) did not markedly 
reduce the bactericidal efficiency of the 
resultant chloramines. 


The duration of the contact time 
(o to 68 hours) of the chloramine com- 
ponents, chlorine and ammonia, did 
not alter the bactericidal properties 
of the chloram:ne. 


Making Chemical Handling 
Easy 

OME labor saving innovations used 
S at the Lancaster, Pa., water filtra- 
tion plant were uncovered by W. A. 
Welch of the Philadelphia office of the 
Industrial Chemical Sales Diviison of 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 
in a recent issue of its Taste and Odor 
Control Journal. Chief among these 
is a handy platform equipped with a 
combination of wheels and legs so that 
by using a lift jack the platform can be 
rolled cn its wheels and moved around 
the chemical room, and by 
moving the tongue of the lift jack into 
the upright position the platform is 
lowered onto its two front legs and 
accordingly remains fixed. 

The movable platform measures 30 
inches by 4 feet and can carry 1,600 
lbs. of chemicals easily. Lancaster has 
eighty of these platforms, which cost 
about $10 a piece. 

The plant also has a home-made 
elevator arrangement using a one-ton 
hoist that has been given a capacity 
of two tons by equipping it with a 
floating sheave with a block and tackle 
effect to reduce the gear ratio of the 
hoist. 


storage 


This platform, equipped with wheels and retractable legs, simplifies handling of chemi- 


cals at the Lancaster water works plant. 
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...or anywhere else, to show 


you DRESSERS ON THE JOB 


In practically every American city you will find Dresser- 
coupled water lines in use. Year after year, in city after city, 
Dresser installations are being specified. Dresser Couplings 
are famous for their outstanding features proved in installa- 
tions for over half a century. 

There are six good reasons why Dresser Couplings are the 
first choice of leading water men everywhere: 


1. PERMANENT TIGHTNESS—A proved design with 
specially compounded gaskets insure against 
leakage. 
FLEXIBILITY—Dresser construction permits pipe 
movements to be absorbed—and many curves 
to be made with straight lengths of pipe. 
SIMPLICITY —Couplings have factory “built-in” 
features .. . can be installed by anyone. 
4. SPEED—Typical time installatien examples: 8 
minutes for 14’; 12 minutes for 20” (2 workmen). 
5. STRENGTH—Joint safety is predetermined to 
withstand specified pressures. 
6. TRUE ECONOMY—Dresser’s manifold features 
result in a lower joint cost throughout the life 
7 of the line. 


; The natural trend is toward more and more Dresser-coupled 
lines especially with the widespread use of internally coated 
) steel pipe. Dressers do not touch this lining—nor harm it 


in any way. 
When planning your next water line, investigate the many 
advantages of Dresser Couplings. 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION, BRADFORD, PA. : iz 
ee THESE AMERICAN COMMUNITIES HAVE DRESSER-COUPLED WATER LINES (partial list) 


Calais, Me. 
Camas, Wash. 
Carrizozo, N. M. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Covington, Ky. 
Danbury, Conn. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 


Elyria, Ohio 

Flint, Mich. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Foxboro, Mass. 
Gallup, N. M. 
Georgetown, S. C. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greensboro, N 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Altoona, Pa. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Atherton, Colo. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Augusta, Me. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boulder, Colo. 
Bradford, Pa. 
Brigham, Utah 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hood River, Ore. 
Houston, Tex. 
Huron, S. D. 
Ironwood, Mich. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Loveland, Colo. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Newark, N. J. 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


New Castle, Wyo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Portland, Ore. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rome, Ga. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sheridan, Wyo. 
Springfield, Ill. 
St. Lovis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Toledo, Ohio a 
Trenton, N. J. x 
Utica, N. Y. a 
Washington, D. C. 

Watertown, N. Y. 
Waynesboro, Pc. x 
Yakima, Wash. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


A Dresser is More Than a Coupling 
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Refuse Collection and Disposal 


_ 


Highland Park, Mich., 
Counts Salvaging Profits 


OUR \cars of operation of the sal- 
F vswine plant used in connection 
vith Hig ind Park’s incinerator have 
red the value of careful sal- 
ion in reducing the amount 
{ refuse that a city must handle. 
Highland Park’s situation is unusual 
since J. H. Moorhouse, Superintendent 
Public Service, must go so far out- 
side of the city limits to find a suitable 
lumping area for the city’s refuse. 
lhus any reduction in the volume of 
rubbish that he can effect pays big 
dividends (see THE AMERICAN City, 
December 1942). The salvaging plant 
riginally cost $20,425 and has had 
‘5,624 spent on it for maintenance 
luring the four-year period. 


demonstra 


vage Op 


During this same time 214,225 cubic 
rubbish were collected, of 
vhich 150,063 cubic yards were sal- 
wed or burned. The amount of resi- 
due hauled from the plant to the dump 
mounted to 64,162 cubic yards, or less 
than 30°; of all material hauled into 
yard 


\ irds 


Savings from salvaging operations 
come both from actual revenue re- 
eived from the salvaged materials, and 
rom economies effected by eliminating 
ll the excessive truck mileage and 
extra drivers. Summing up these oper- 
iuon results are the following figures: 
Revenue from salvage .$ 68,904.37 
Saving in mileage 89,647.69 
Saving in drivers 21,080.00 


$179,632.06 
Cost of extra labor 


$121,108.78 
Equipment 


Maintenance 


Depreciation 


$136,732.78 


Net $42,899.28 


salvage plant earnings 


Chicago Passes 
New Ordinance 


ROPERTY owners tenants 
would share the responsibility for 


the maintenance of adequate contain- 
rs and other equipment for the dis- 
posal of garbage under the terms of a 
” ordinance passed last month by 
the Chicago City Council. 

Fines from $5 to $200 will be im- 
posed upon persons caught throwing 
s{rhace into alleys or streets. 

Garbage cans to meet the. require 
nents of the new ordinance must be 
20 to 42 gallons in size. A tight-fitting 
also mandatory. 


property or home owner has 
juate container of either metal 
rete at present, the container 
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stipulation will be suspended until 
January 1, 1947, because of inability to 
secure good containers. 
Private scavengers, the law furthe 
provides, will haul refuse in «elosed- 
body trucks when present equipment 
becomes worn out or unsuitable for 
further use. The fee for scavenging 
will be increased from $25 to $100 per 
truck. The city will assume respon- 
sibility for collections only at homes 
or apartments with less than five liv 
ing units and business establishments 
with less than one 32-gallon containet 
of garbage a week. Private scavengers 
must be hired for other properties. 


Municipal and Private 
Collection Costs 


W oie Minneapolis’ new 
collection system gets 
way, it may revolutionize the present 
method of refuse disposal for stores, 
hotels, and apartment houses, Th 
Minneapolis Civic Council reports. 
According to Rudolph Lee, Man 
ager, Minneapolis Research Bureau, 
the sanitary committee of the council 
is studying to determine whether the 
city in collecting residential rubbish 
can collect for stores and hotels cheape1 
than they are now doing it for them- 
selves. Both stores and apartment 
houses have rubbish picked up by 


private Operators at a cost ot D910 to 
530 a month, Collection includes ashes 
and refuse of all kinds. Some stores 
now burn papers and other refuse in 
lots adjoining their places of business, 
contrary to fire ordinances, which will 
be enforced when the city’s refuse 
gathering system gets under way. The 
new system probably will not be in 
operation for eight or ten months and 
plans are being considered to precede 
it with a vigorous clean-up program. 


Holyoke, Mass., Builds 
New Incinerator 


OLYOKE, Mass., began the con 
H struction of a new incinerator 
recently, according to Edward A 
Maher, City Engineer. The incinerator 
is of a nominal 225-ton capacity with 
storage bin and overhead crane. 

The project is in five contracts. Sub 
division 1, building, is held by Daniel 
O’Connel’s Sons, Inc., Holyoke; sub 
division 2 by Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; sub- 
division g, electrical by Thomas Eala 
han, New London, Conn.; subdivision 
{, plumbing by Morris Mallove, New 
London, Conn.; subdivision 5, heating 
and ventilating, by Holyoke Valve and 
Hydrant Co., Holyoke, Mass. Keis and 
Holroyd, Troy, N. Y., are the consult 


ing engineers. 


New Incinerator and Refuse System 
Planned for Corning, N. Y. 


Final plans are underway for the construction of a new incinerator plant, refuse collec 
tion and disposal system at Corning, N. Y., at an estimated cost of $111,295. At present 


city refuse is gathered by private collectors and dumped outside the cit) 


A large 


tion of the city has no collection system, garbage and refuse being disposed of by in 
dividual arrangement. Completion of this project will eliminate the numerous com 
plaints of the inhabitants and provide safe sanitary facilities. The engineer is Nuss 


baumer and Clarke, Buffalo, N. Y. 


10,000.00 
q tobe > 
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WHY Dorr Clarifiers are 


efficient 


v 


MAXIMUM LENGTH OVERFLOW WEIR 
assures minimum velocity at point of discharge, 
MAXIMUM SLUDGE DENSITY, 

through rabbling effect of slowly revolving 


short rakes that squeeze out entrained water 
while thickening the solids. 


..- for longer periods 


NO SUBMERGED BEARINGS 
are used in Dorr Clarifiers; lubrication and 
maintenance is simplified. 


CENTRAL DRIVE, STURDY DESIGN 
Entire mechanism is mounted on a rigid cen- 
terpier of steel or concrete—durable, accessible. 
ADEQUATE ENGINEERING SERVICE 

to inspect, adjust and supervise initial operation. 


| VARIANT FORMS OF DORR CLARIFIERS: 


oe Dorrco Squarex Clarifiers for square | 
tanks. «eat lower cost 


@ Dorrco Monorake Clarifiers for rec- 
tangular tanks. 


6) Dorr Clarigesters: Clarification and 
Digestion combined in a single tank. 


LOW POWER CONSUMPTION 
--often only a fractional horsepower is required. 


A TYPE FOR EVERY PLANT 
Diameters range from ten to two hundred feet. 
There’s a carefully developed Dorr Clarifier 
for most economical operation in every size 
and type of plant. 


4) Dorrco Clariflocculators: a single unit 
combining both clarification and floccu- 
lation. 


All types are symmetrical and attractive 
in appearance. For full details on any of 
them, phone, write or wire your nearest 
Dorr office. 


@ias 


THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. . . 570 LEXINGTON ave 
on ATLANTA 3, GA. . . WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG 
™, TORONTO I, ONT.. . . 80 RICHMOND ST. W 
1 CHICAGO 1,ILL.. . . 221NO.LA SALLE ST 
DENVER 2, COLO. . . . COOPER BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. . . . 811 WEST 7TH ST 


RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES | 


SUGAR PROCESSING 
Be = A PETREE & DORR DIVISION 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22 


ADORESS Ath tNQUERIES TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
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» Sewerage and Sewage Treatment 


Obsolescent “Sewerage” 


T WAS a good word—“sewerage”— 
I and we are sorry to see it slipping. 
However, sanitary engineers, like all 
vechn.cal men, are meticulous in the 
shades of meaning they attach to words 
and they are beginning to frown at it. 
Too many people, they say, confuse it 
with “sewage.” 

Most dictionaries refer to sewerage 
all-inclusively as the business of con- 
veving sewage from the household or 
any other point of origin to the final 
po.nt of disposition. Thus, it conveni- 
ently gives you a term that identifies 
the collection system, the pumping sta- 
tions, and the treating plants. How- 
ever, there appears to be a school of 
technical thought that interprets “‘sew- 
erage” as meaning only the system of 
conduits, thus separating the treating 
plant trom the sewers. This school also 
likes the term, “sewage works,” to de- 
scribe the plant and its appurtenances. 

We dread all the developments that 
this is bound to create. The term 
“water works” causes enough trouble 
and to have “sewage works” piled on 
top merely adds to the annoyance. We 
have on our staff a group of sharp- 
eyed young ladies steeped in the lore 
of the English language and trained 
under the tutelage of some of our 
country’s best educators. Periodically 
one will come to us and point an ac- 
cusing finger at a manuscrip’ 

“Water works,” she will demand, “‘is 
it singular or plural?” 

“It is singular,” we respond wearily. 

“That,” she will retort acidly, “is 
ridiculous. Listen to this. ‘A water 
works is; a water works contains.” 
Then she will look at us accusingly 
and we wince. We admit that it 
sounds awkward, but there it is. 

\nd so it goes. We win, but it is an 
empty victory. We triumph because we 
outrank her. And the added use of 
“Sewage works” will only be an aggra- 
vation 


We like to use the word “sewerage” 


to reler to the business of handling 

te scwage, and the chances are that, 

Just lor sentiment, we may continue. 
\ 


The Federation of Sewage Works As- 
Secretary, Pete Wisely, supporting 
works,” argues that “such words as 
“powerage,’ telephonage,’ ‘gasage, 
ctage’ would require a good deal of 
Bi sed to if this interpretation were ex- 
these utilities.” 


Sewage Gas 
Ing ndiary Bombs 


A OMBINATION of methane and 
4 ‘soline constituted the filler for 
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N ight Sewer Construction 


White Plains, N. Y., uses a Homelite generator to furnish electricity for floodlighling a 
rush sewer construction job. Its location next to an old sewer line made constant pump- 
ing necessary. A gasoline-powered pump was used to dewater the ditch. 


a number of British incendiary bombs 
dropped on Germany, a report by the 
West Middlesex Drainage Committee 
states. The report was recorded in the 
British Municipal Journal and Local 
Government Administrator. The meth- 
ane came from the Mogden sewage 
treatment works. 

Methane, supplied by the Mogden 
plant for war purposes, went into a 
bomb weighing three pounds. The 
bomb was filled with gasoline into 
which was dissolved a_ portion of 
methane under pressure. On contact 
with the target, an intensely hot flame 
twenty feet long was immediately pro 
jected onto any object within reach. 
The British report indicates that the 
enemy was completely unable to extin 
zuish the bomb or find any effective 
means of combatting its effects. 


Linden and Roselle, N. J., 
Plan Joint Treating Plant 


HE TOWNS of Linden and Ro- 

selle, N. J., are embarking on a 
study that will lead to the construction 
of a Joint Meeting Sewage Treatment 
Plant. This step has been recom- 
mended by the Interstate Sanitation 
Commission as an important move 


towards pollution abatement in the 


area and would place it on a par with 
the Rahway Valley and the Elizabeth 
Joint Meeting plants located on e:ther 
side of it. 

The sewage is heavily polluted with 


trade wastes, thus requiring the engi- 
neers to make an industrial waste 
study, Alexander Potter and Associates 
of New York City are the consulting 
engineers with the work being con- 
ducted by M. H. Klegerman. Roy 
Wheeler is mayor of Linden; John J. 
Fitzpatrick is chairman of the Sewer 
Committee; George H. Burt is mayor 
of Roselle. 


Sewage Works Men 
Plan National Meeting 


HE TECHNICAL program for the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the 

Federation of Sewage Works Associa 
tions to be held in Toronto, Canada 
on Oct. 7-9, 1946, is beginning to take 
shape under the leadership of F. W. 
Gilcreas, New York Division of Lab 
oratories and Research, and Chairman 
of the Publications Committee. Pres 
ent plans include the following topics 

Experrences with Activated Sludge 

Treatment in ‘Toronto 

Control of Scum in Digesters 

Dual Disposal of Garbage and Sludge 

Incineration Problems 

Direct Heating of Sludge 

Sewage Works Financing 

Ihe convention will be held in the 
Hotel Royal York. Arrangements at 
Toronto are under the direction of 
Dr. A. E. Berry, immediate past presi 
dent of the Federation and director of 
the Sanitary Engineering Division, On 
trio Department of Health. 
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LOCK JOINT CONCRETE CYLINDER PIPE 
(43” diameter) for the 70-mile San Diege 
Aqueduct... ready for delivery and installation. 
Manufactured at the San Diego Plant of the 
AMERICAN PIPE AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


AMERICAN PIPE AND 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


manufactures and installs: 
LOCK JOINT CONCHETE CYLINDER PIPE 


PRESTRESSED LOCK JOINT CONCRETE 
CYLINDER PIPE 


AMERICAN CONCRETE CYLINDER PIPE 


HUME CENTRIFUGAL CONCRETE PRESSURE : 
PIPE 


culverts, highway drainage and other uses. ; 


Offices and Plants at Portiand, Oregon a 
Oakiand, San Diego and Los Angeles, California 


—" 


ay —— 
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Water — traveling hundreds of 
miles through pipe lines, canals and 
conduits, finally swept aside the dead hand of 
drought barring westward expansion from the days of 
the early Dons! Millions of gallons of water are now 
delivered daily to western cities, ranches and rapidly 
growing western industries through permanent REIN- 
FORCED CONCRETE PRESSURE PIPELINES! 


For 50 years CONCRETE PIPE in water supply lines has 
formed important links in the great, permanent water 
arteries that have finally won the west. Today 
REINFORCED CONCRETE PRESSURE PIPE in Main 
Waiter Supply Lines — under construction and in the 
design stage — provides dependable service in slak- 
ing the thirst of a still growing Western Industrial and 
Agricultural Empire! 


Free from wall-thinning corrosion, tuberculation or 
electrolytic action, REINFORCED CONCRETE PRESSURE 
PIPE is truly PERMANENT! Literature and information 
concerning its many uses in Main Water Supply Lines, 
Force Mains, Storm and Sanitary Sewers, Culverts and 
Highway Drainage are available from 

American Pipe and Construction Co., P.O. Box 
3428, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


AMERICAN 


PIPE & CONSTRUCTION CO. 
LONG-LASTING WATER SUPPLY LINES 


\ 
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Public Safety 


|\labama Community Has New Fire Station 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY PHOTO 


Completed at a cost of $36,200, the new fire station at Prichard, Ala., provides space for 
the two pumpers and dormitory accommodations for the crew. 


RICHARD, Ala., a southern com- 
P innit of 6,000 population which 
swelled to more than 40,000 inhabi- 
tants during the heavy war production 
program in the Mobile area, has a new 
fire station. (See page 136 of this 
Issuc, 

Erected at Whistler Street and Fifth 
\venue as a public works project, the 
building was completed at a cost of ap- 
proximately $36,200, $17,600 of which 
was a Federal Works Agency grant. It 
provides space for two 500-gpm pump- 
ing engines (one is an American La 
France, and one Peter Pirsch) and dor- 
mitory accommodations for Fire Chief 
W. E. Dixon and his crew of six men, 
plus a lounge, kitchen, showers, a sig- 
nal room, and storage and_ heater 
space. The dormitory also serves as a 
meeting place for civic groups and 
other organizations. 

Semi-fireproof construction was used 
with masonry exterior walls, concrete 
slab floors laid in fill, and a steel and 
wood frame roof of gypsum sheeting 
and asbestos cement shingles. L. A. 
\llen of Mobile, Ala., was the archi- 


tect 


by proper sodding and planting, the 
‘rea about the station has been trans- 
‘ormed from a field of ragged weeds 
‘nto 4 miniature beauty spot. The fire 


nent’s new quarters are in sharp 
with the crowded and inade- 
qua ace :t formerly occupied under 


Prichard department, which also 


pro » fire service for the neighbor- 
ing \illage of Chickasaw, has a third 
Pulsper on order. An FWA loan of 
$1 has been made to the local 
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authorities for the preparation of plans 
for a fire alarm system and a “white 
way” in the business district. 


Alarms Handled Simply 
by Chicago Police 


HEY’RE shooting across the street 

—Hurry!” Such a message to any 
one of the eighteen telephone opera- 
tors in Chicago’s Central Complaint 
Room is instantly “cut into” the Radio 
Booth. 

The hysterical caller is unaware of 
this “cut in” system. The calm voice 
of the telephone operator continues 
its questioning until all pertinent in 
formation has been obtained from the 
caller. This “cut in” system has paid 
off in 2144 minute service (call time 
to arrival on the scene) . 

One night at 7:59 p.m. a call came 
through disclosing a robbery and kid 
napping. A flash was put on the air, 
and almost simultaneously the detec 
tives saw the car described over the 
radio. There followed a tire-screaming 
chase punctuated by frequent gun 
shots. Suddenly the “hot” car swuny 
into an alley, crashed into a telephone 
pole, and the hoodlums spilled out 
of the wrecked car. In the exchange 
of shots that followed, two hoodlums 
were shot and killed, two wounded, 
and the last man taken into custody 
uninjured. Time from flash to clean 
up—fourteen minutes! 

Not quite so dramatic, but vital to 
the public welfare, is the role played 
by two-way radio during emergencies. 
In the case of a fire, a radio squad cai 
is immediately assigned to the stricken 


area where it “stands by,” becoming 
for the time being a fixed radio station 

Though statistics are usually boring 
there is drama in the 534,197 calls 
handled in 1945. For 45°% of the calls 
required radio broadcasts, resulting in 
13,403 arrests. 

The three strategically-located 500 
watt central stations operate On 1,714 
kilocycles, while incoming messages em 
ploy two different frequencies—s5.! 
megacycles and 35.22 megacycles. ‘This 
is a safeguard used in each district 
in order that one car can still come 
through even though the other has 
trouble. Messages from the squad cars 
are received by Motorola FM receivers 
made by the Galvin Manufacturing 
Corporation of Chicago. 

Says Harry J. Gleason, supervisor in 
charge of the “brains” or Central Com 
plaint Room: “We get v.sitors from 
all over the world and they're all 
amazed at the simplicity of our sys 
tem. I suppose they expect to see row 
after row of complicated machinery 
and a vast staff of personnel.” 


Fire Tests on Ceiling 
Construction 


MONG the subjects of interest to 
A the Sectional Committee on 
Building Code Requirements for Fire 
Protection and Fire Resistance, (51, is 
the fire resistance of ceilings, now un 
der study in Subcommittee 1. Comple 
tion of a research study on this sub 
ject has just been announced by the 
National Bureau of Standards, one ol 
the three sponsors for this project. 


In connection with a project spon 
sored by the National Housing Agency, 
fire tests were made at the Bureau on 
typical ceiling constructions and, in 
addition, data (when applicable) were 
compiled from other tests that had 
been made of ceilings exposed as part 
of floor constructions. 

The ceilings were found to give pro 
tection to supporting members and to 
prevent spread of fire for periods 
ranging from eight minutes for wood 
lath and lime plaster to sixty minutes 
for a metal lath and plaster ceiling 
supported on steel joists. Protection in 
the range eleven to sixteen minutes 
was given by gypsum boards or sanded 
gypsum plaster on gypsum o1 metal 
lath attached directly to wood joists. 
The protection was considerably in 
mineral wool insulation 
metal lath and_ plaster 


creased by 
placed over 


ceilings suspended below wood joists. 
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@ BLADE CLEARANCE— plenty of it—in all operating 
positions .. . that’s one of the important requisites 
for fast, efficient motor-grader performance—every 
day, on every job. 

You get plenty of blade clearance in Adams 
Motor Graders—because they’re designed and built 
that way. Note particularly how Adams’ advanced 
design provides plenty of “elbow” room for the 
blade at all critical points: 

1. Between blade ends and tires—allowing ample 
room for sharp blade angles, without tire inter- 
ference, front or rear. 


2. Between blade and frame— permitting free move- 
ment of blade heel. 

3. Between blade assembly and frame arch—pro- 
viding space for higher blade lift and better 
ground clearances. 

4. Between blade and scarifier block—allowing easy 
reversing of blade under the scarifier block. 

These are but a few of the advanced features that 

make Adams Motor Graders your best bet for effi- 

cient, high-speed production. Ask your local Adams 
dealer for complete facts, or write company direct. 

J. D. ADAMS MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ROAD BUILDING AND 
EARTH-MOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Street Construction and Maintenance 


Stamford’s Hard Working Tractor 


ag. 


George Hoyt, operator and Charles Weischet, dump foreman, take time out to pose 


side their versatile municipal bulldozer. 


Oo. of the busiest pieces of equip- 
ment in the Stamford, Conn., 
public works yard is the snub-nosed 
\llisChalmers HD-7 diesel tractor and 
yulldozer. The city has 14 parks and 
two refuse dumps, as well as a number 
i miles of streets. All of these at some 
me or another require the firm but 
ireful touch of George Hoyt at the 
controls of the bulldozer. 

The city purchased the bulldozer in 
1937 and has been using it with com- 
mendably low maintenance costs ever 
since. The bulldozer has a moldboard 
three feet high and the tractor has a 
drawbar pull of 11,500 pounds in low 


gear and 3,000 pounds when in high 
pear 


Public Roads Administra- 
tion Plans Municipal 
Engineer Board 


of Municipal Engineers 
which will act as consultants rep- 
resenting urban interests, is planned by 
the Public Roads Administration olf 
the Federal Works Agency, according 
to Thomas H. MacDonald, Commi 
sioner. He outlined this plan before 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials at its recent annual 
meeting in Oklahoma City. 

Ihe Board will act as consultant 
in the formulation of policies and 
procedures affecting the development 
of federal-aid highways in urban areas. 


A Truck Goes Civilian 


The method ams at lifting the dis- 
cussion of administrative problems 
above the level of personal opinion and 
bringing to bear the judgment and 
experience of an informed group ot 
municipal engineers that will repre 
sent urban areas, the State Highway 
Departments, and the Public Roads 
Adm_nistration. 

Highways adequate for the trathy 
congestion and hazards of operation in 
urban areas require complex, costly, 
and time-.onsuming operations. 


Consolidation of Tax Areas 
Would Aid Freeway 
Development 


NIFICATION of several small 
U communities in an urban area 
as a single tax area—something most 
communities have shunned to date 
was advocated as a means of speeding 
up construction of much needed tfre¢ 
ways and parkways by Charles M. 
Noble, state highway engineer of New 


Jersey in address’ before the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
“Freeways,” Mr. Noble said ane 


needed to accommodate a vast volume ot 
mixed truck and passenger car trafli 
which makes up the sinews of our com 
mercial and industrial life, and parkways 
to carry only passenger vehicles with 
safety, comfort, and dispatch amid beau 
tiful and satisfying surroundings. 

“There are two main cost elements in 
volved in providing new traffic facilities 
Mr. Nobel stated, “real estate and con 
struction costs, and the loss in tax 
ratables to the state, county, and local 
government sub-divisions. The latter pre 
sents the greatest stumbling block, pai 
ticularly in urban areas made up of a su 
cession of small boroughs or towns where 
a projected highway route may cul 
through several communities and the con 
struction might destroy a sizable part of 


the total ratables in each community.” 


‘wo illustrations show a four-wheel-drive Dodge Army truck during its reconversion from military to civilian life. The “readjust 
took place in the shops of Union, N. J., under the direction of George Kling, Superintendent of Streets and Highways. 
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As America’s largest motor 

builder, G.E. can meet a 

majority of pump-drive re- 
quirements with standard motors. 
Here, a standard 300-hp, 1800 
rpm, vertical, squirrel-cage motor 
with hollow is directly 
coupled.to a centrifugal pump. Its 
clean-cut functional design not 
only saves floor space but en- 
hances the entire station’s ap- 
pearance. 


These G-E 2500-hp_hori- 

zontal synchronous motors 

benefit from sturdy enclo- 
sures, heat- and moisture-resistant 
Formex windings, and long-lived 
bearings in dust-tight housing. 
Each motor is provided with a 
direct-connected 15-kw_ exciter. 
They’re located in a western New 
York pumping station. 
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The operating characteris- 

tics of these trim G-F ver- 

tical synchronous pump mo- 
tors are closely matched to the 
requirements of the centrifugal 
pumps they drive. Each motor is 
rated 500-hp, 277 rpm, and 
equipped with a separate motor- 
exciter set. G-E synchronous 
motors provide an economical way 
to obtain substantial power-factor 
improvement. 


The main pump in this 

installation is driven by a 

10-hp G-E induction motor. 
Additional pumps are driven by 
150-hp induction motors. General 
Electric motors, developed and 
tested in every type of water sys- 
tem, match the designs of leading 
pump manufacturers. Notice how 
the motors add to this station's 
clean, modern appearance. 
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Chicago’s 320-mgd Filtration Plant 
Nears Com pletion 


By W. W. DE BERARD 
Engineer 
and 
JOHN R. BAYLIS 
Engineer of Water Purification 
Chicago, Ill. 


HE NEW. 320-mgd water filtra- 
T tion plant in Chicago, built to 
serve one-third of the population of 
the city, was placed in partial opera 
tion last year with dedication exer- 
cises held on September goth. This 
huge plant supplies water to the South 
Water District of Chicago and to a 
few adjacent suburbs. The city popu- 
lation in this district is 1,250,000 and 
the suburban population served is 
The water supplied to this 
district in 1945 averaged 335 million 
gallons daily. The maximum day was 
417 mg and the maximum hourly rat¢ 
Was 490 mg. 

Construction work on the project was 
started in 1938 and progressed rapid- 
ly until :g41, when construction mate- 
rals became so scarce, due to the na- 
tional defense program, that it became 
necessary to halt most of the work. 
The plant at that time was about 50°; 
completed. The finished parts in- 
cluded the lake intake, the concrete 
substructure of the low-lift pumping 
station; and all of the concrete work 
on the mixing basins, settling basins. 
filters. and filtered water reservoirs. It 


100,000, 


also included part of the tunnel con- 
nections, fhe breakwater, bulkhead, 
most of the park fill, most of the large 
sluice gates, part of the large size 
piping, the eight large pumps and 
the eight large motors. About $12, 
000,000 had been spent on the project 
when the work was curtailed. 

In 1943 priority was granted by the 
War Production Board on materials 
to partly complete a portion of the 
plant. This included low-lift 
pumping station and chemical build 
ing, and the installation of the neces- 
sary machinery and equipment in these 
buildings for limited operation. Much 
building work and equipment planned 
for the completed work had to be 
omitted until the end of the war. 
Contracts for most of the omitted 
work, and for the other uncompleted 
parts of the plant have now been 
awarded and the work should be fin 
ished in 1946. 


Plant Constructed in Lake 


Ihe selection of a site for the plant 
Was not an easy task. Estimates of 
construction costs indicated a site with- 
in the lake would be cheapest. ‘The 
plant had to be located so that water 
could be obtained from Lake Mich-- 
gan, and the filtered water delivered 
to the existing pumping station. After 
several proposed lake locations had 


been relinquished because of the pro 
tests of property owners, the site in 
the lake between 75th and = 
Streets finally was selected. The closest 
part of the plant is about 500 feet 
from the old shore line. 
sesses one distinct advantage—all parts 
of the plant are supported on solid 
rock, and yet there was little rock ex 


This site pos 


cavation. 


‘This site was off shore from a small 
city park, and the city therefore held 
riparian rights, thus avoiding delay in 
starting construction, 
build the plant at its present location 


Permission to 


was obtained from the Park District 
alter state legislative action giving 


such authority to park districts. When 
permission for the site was obtained 
filling-in of a certain area between the 
plant and the shore for park purposes 
was promised. 

Construction of the park and bath 
ing beach is nearing completion, and 
much of it will be ready for use this 
summer. Although a_ considerable 
sum is being expended on the con- 
struction of park area, the expenditure 
will be far less than the cost of an in- 
land site and will help give the plant 
a more imposing setting. 

The plant consists of the following 
structures: 


1. Lake intake and screens 
2. Low-lift pumping station 


A 


Its 
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nm of the plant that houses the chemical handling equipment. Note the equal and regular sizes of building blocks used in 
‘ruction. Turn to page 102 for a cross-section of the building. 
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| completed, and the level in the iNtake 
‘ will be below lake level if this source 

is used. The pumping capacity then 

will be 10 to 20% less. 

Present operation of the filtration 
plant consists of pumping the water 
18 to 20 feet above lake level to the 
chemical application conduits where 
it flows through the plant by gravity 
The water is chlorinated, coagulated 
with aluminum sulfate, and settled. 
The filters have not yet been com. 
pleted. 

Three large venturi meters measure 
the flows of water to the three chem. 
ical application conduits. Each flow 
of water is then divided into an up- 
per and lower flow and passes through 
TYPICAL SECTION THROUGH CHEMICAL BUILDING AND MIXING BASINS the two-story mixing and settling 
s basins. Six mixers are installed in 
each story of every mixing basin, mak- 
ing a total of 36 mixers. These mix- 
ers are each 138 feet in length and 
have paddles revolving slowly 


3. Mixing basins pumps now installed is 750 mgd, and maintain gentle agitation of the water. 
Settling basins there is room for still another pump. The time of mixing is 50 minutes at 
a 5. Filters and filter building This is the capacity when the water ormal rating of the plant. The pe 
‘s 6. Filtered water reservoirs level in the plant intake is at lake riod of settling is 3.6 hours. 
& 7. Chemical building level, as is the case when the water is The water is dropped from the level 
“3 8. Administration building taken from the lake at the plant. in the settling basins to the level 
g. Shops Water can be taken from the Dunne maintained in the filtered water res 
The capacity of the eight low-lift Crib when the tunnel connection is ervoir, a drop of 12 to 14 feet. Only 
one filtered water reservoir is now in 
ne use. Some additional sedimentation 
- takes place in this reservoir, though 
not much because the fall breaks up 
: the remaining particles of coagulation 
Pumes not settle rapidly. 
‘om BeLow: The low-lift About one-third of each settling 
Mane basin is to be equipped with comin 
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iain Equipment in 
Souch District Filtration Plant 
8! ft pumps, AHis-Chalmers, 125 
{), 65 mgd (4) 
8 « motors for low-lift pumps, 
cal Machinery Manufactur- 
Co., 700 hp and 350 hp 
3 | rs for heating, Wicks Boiler 
( 200 hp 


, yenturi meters, 60 by 45 inches, 
Builders-Providence, 250 mgd 


| mixers, Dorr Co., 8 by 117 ft. 
a6 slow mixers, Dorr Co., 14 by 138 ft. 
Wallace & Tiernan, 


4 chiorinators, 
2,500 Ibs. 

4 chlorinators, Wallace & Tiernan, 
700 lbs 

chlorinators, Wallace & ‘Tiernan, 
,00 Ibs. 


¢ chlorinators (to be moved to filtra- 
tion plant), Wallace & Tiernan, 
700 lbs. 
3 pneumatic conveyors, Dracco, 10 
tons per hour 
28 chemical storage bins for 
and lime, 50 tons each 
3 chemical storage bins for ammo- 
nium sulfate, 25 tons each 
i2 spiral conveyors, Link-Belt, 10 tons 
per hour 
21 dry feed machines, Infilco, varies 
9 dry feed machines, Omega, varies 
80 filter rate controllers, Builders- 
Providence, 8 mgd 
575 auxiliary motors 
yo auxiliary pumps 


alum 


ous sludge-removing equipment. At 
present the settling basins are drained 
at intervals and the sludge removed 
by flushing with hose. Pipe lines are 
to be laid in the lake to discharge the 
sludge about 3,000 feet from shore. 
rhe settling basins have been cleaned 
once and the sludge was flushed into 
the lake near the lake intake. Some 
mixing of sludge with the influent 
water has taken place and the desir- 
ability of discharging the sludge far- 
ther away is apparent. 


Filters 


Fighty filters of the rapid-sand type 
have been constructed. The filters 
have perforated pipe underdrains and 
concrete washwater troughs. Each fil- 
ter has a sand area of 1,389 square 
feet. The capacity of each filter at 
normal rating is 4 mgd. The filter 
underdrains are 4-inch cast iron pipe 
spaced 12 inches apart, with 7/16-inch 
diameter holes 6 inches apart and fac- 
ing downward. 

Supporting the filter sand and cov- 
ering the underdrains are 21.5, inches 
of gravel placed in 6 layers of various 
sizes. The sand beds are 24.5 inches 
in depth with effective size of sand 
0.52 to 0.70 mm diameter. 

In March 1946 all of the gravel had 
been placed in the filters and most of 
the sand. Installation of the filter 


rate controllers and other fixtures in 
the filter galleries is under way. The 
filter rate controllers are of special 
de to lessen the surging tendency 
oO! 


water flow through the filter 
especially at high rates of filtra- 
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“Tucttion, Lurn to page 102 for a cross-section of the building. 
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Plan for South District filtration plant. a 


tion. Although the daily capacity for 
each filter is only 4 mg at the normal 
rating of 2 gallons per minute per 
square foot of filter surface, the piping 
and rate controllers provide for opera- 
tion at an 8-mg rate. 


Chemical Treatment 


For clarification, the water is treated 
with aluminum sulfate. Chlorine is 
used for sterilization. Activated car- 
bon is to be used for taste and odor 
removal after the filters are in service. 

Because of the rapid filtration rates 
to be used, the coagulation at times 
will need to be strengthened. Acid- 
treated sodium silicate will be used for 
this purpose. When micro-organisms are 
so abundant that the filter runs would 
be short, lime will be used to form a 
more rapidly settling precipitate. The 


lime treatment will produce slight 
softening of the water. 
Chemicals are received in carload 


lots on a siding located between the 
low-lift pumping station and_ the 
chemical building. Dry chemicals, such 
as aluminum sulfate and lime are 
shipped in bulk and unloaded with 
pneumatic conveyors. Three pneu- 
matic unloading units are provided, 
each with a capacity of 10 tons per 
hour. The chemicals are discharged 
from the pneumatic conveyors into 
horizontal screw conveyors for distri- 
bution to 31 reinforced concrete stor- 
age bins. 

From the storage bins they are dis- 
charged into weighing hoppers and 
then into dry feed machines. Twenty- 
one dry feed machines have been in- 
stalled and provision is made for nin¢ 
additional machines to be _ installed 
in 1946. Each machine is provided 
with a weighing hopper. 

Chlorine is received in one-ton con- 


tainers. When in use, the containers 
will rest on cradles in steel tanks 
mounted on scales. The tanks are 


provided with pipe connections to a 
caustic soda tank which permits quick 


submergence of a leaky 
caustic soda without having to remove 
the cylinder from the scales. This is 
a safeguard against injury to em 
ployees from chlorine gas in case of a 
large chlorine leak. 

Fourteen chlorinators are to be in 
stalled, and eleven already are in place. 
The combined capacity of all machines 
is 15,000 lbs. daily. The water is 
chlorinated before other chemicals are 
added, and there is provision for add- 
ing chlorine at other points in the 
plant. One point of application is 
1,400 feet from the chlorinators. The 
chlorine solution is piped this distance 
through rubber-lined pipe. 


cylinder in 


Operation 


Partial operation of the plant in ad 
vance of completion was promised to 
the War Production Board when per- 
mission was given to proceed with the 
work to complete the plant to the ex 
tent that the water could be chlori 
nated, coagulated, and settled. A re 
duction of 70% in turbidity and mi 
croscopic organisms was estimated for 
this treatment. For the four months 
from November 1945 to February 1946 
the average reduction in turbidity was 
76%, and the average reduction in 
microscopic organism was 80%. An 
unusually severe winter of taste and 
odor occurrences has lessened the ap 
preciation on the part of the water 
consumers of the improvement made 
Unfortunately, activated carbon can 
not be used until the filters are in 
service. 

Cost 


The money expended on the project 
up to the first of January 
amounted to $20,000,000. The 
cost will be about $24,500,000, 

The design, construction, and oper 
ation of the project is under the De 
partment of Public Works, city of 
Chicago. Oscar E, Hewitt is Commis 
sioner of Public Works. 


1940 
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Animal Shows, Intriguing Exhibits, and 
Fine Setting Characterize St. Louis Zoo 


Hk St. Louis Zoological Garden is 

located on 77 acres of rolling 
ground m Forest Park, a 1380-acre 
municipal park. The Zoological Gar- 
den is free.to the public and is open 
every day in the year. Annual attend- 
ance is from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
visitors. 

In norma] times, there are approxi- 
mately 2,000 specimens of birds, mam 
mals, and reptiles in our collection. A 
lrequently asked question is, “How 
does the St. Louis Zoo rank in size 
with other Zoos?” ‘The answer is that 
we do not aim to have a large col- 
lection of animals with many duplica 


tions of specimens, particularly the 
more common species. Our aim is a 
balanced, representative collection 
showing animals in pairs or family 
groups when possible, and emphasiz- 
ing those species which are of greatest 
interest to the public. Wartime con- 
ditions almost entirely curtailed the 
collecting and shipping of animals with 
the exception of a limited number 
from Central and South America, re- 
sulting in a reduction in the number 
and variety of species in our collection. 
Nevertheless, in spite of adverse con- 
ditions, the collection as a whole is 
still representative and in good con- 


\sove: Polar bears in one se¢tion of the St. Louis Zoo’s Bear Pits. These pits simulate 
the limestone formations found along the Palisades of the Mississippi. 


BreLow: Five young Indian elephants execute a hind-leg stand for their trainer. 
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By GEORGE P. VIERHELLER 
Director 


St. Louis Zoological Garden 
St. Louis, Mo. 


dition, and present indications are 
that shipping will open this spring. 
We await new arrivals as eagerly as 
the householder awaits new radios and 
refrigerators. 

The Zoological Garden has been in- 
cluded in the sum of $750,000 in the 
City of St. Louis bond issue for post- 
war improvements. This sum will en- 
able the Zoological Garden to pro- 
vide modern barless pits for the big 
cats, construct an elephant house with 
seating arena where the training of 
elephants will be demonstrated, lay 
out a deer park, and, in general, pro- 
vide facilities to round out the collec- 
tion and to utilize fully the 77 acres 
of the garden for the greatest benefit 
of our visitors. 


Modern Zoo Architecture 


Our present physical plant includes 
eight major buildings (tropical bird 
house with wing for flightless birds, 
primate house, anthropoid ape house, 
reptile house, small mammal house, 
antelope house, lion house, and ele 
phant house), a chain of lakes, bear 
pits, small mammal pits, barless units 
for hoofed mammals, arenas for animal 
training shows and outdoor bird cages. 

The best ideas in zoo architecture, 
which we have helped to develop, are 
exemplified. We have particularly 
pioneered in the construction of repli 
cas in lasting materials of natural geo- 
logical formations. Our bear pits, 
started in 1919, are often mistaken for 
natural rock formations by visitors. 
(Actually, they were made on reinforced 
plaster casts of molds made of lime 
stone formations found along the pali- 
sades of the Mississippi River. The 
antelope house and six other shelters 
for hoofed mammals are concealed 
by the boulders which encrust them, 
one unit also serving as a miniature 
mountain over which wild sheep and 
ibex climb. These boulder formations 
faithfully reproduce the granite rock 
formations at Graniteville, Mo., 9° 
miles from St. Louis. Moated yards 
radiate from these shelters. 

Bears, giant pandas, hoofed mam 
mals (antelope, sheep, camels, z¢Fa5, 
the llama group, etc.) and some of the 
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hardier small mammals are all shown 
in moated pits and yards. Viewing the 
qnimals in spacious surroundings with 
naturalistic backgrounds, visitors re- 
ceive a sense of intimacy as if they 
were observing the animals in their 
native habitats, safely and at close 
range. Likewise, the animals best re- 
veal their habits and characteristics 
under these circumstances. 


Clover-Leaf Ape House 


The anthropoid ape house, com- 
pleted in 1939, represents a new model 
for zoo construction. While bars are 
necessary, cages are so large that the 
bars are minimized. There is no in- 
door public space; visitors view the 
apes [rom the exterior of the building 
which, in order to admit the maximum 
amount of sunlight and air and give 
visitors the greatest observation area, 
is the shape of a clover with elongated 
leaves. Each of the “leaves” or wings 
is completely glassed in with windows 
which may be raised or lowered ac- 
cording to the temperature. The fact 
that there is no indoor public space 
greatly reduces the cost of construc- 
tion and in winter protects the animals 
from drafts. 

The primate, reptile, bird, and small 
mammal houses are all of Spanish type 
architecture, and the first three have 
patios planted with tropical and semi- 
tropical foliage. Probably the most 
beautiful and admired scene at the 
St. Louis Zoo is the open patio at the 
bird house in which beautiful birds 
fly freely. In another planted exhibit 
quetzals, considered the most beautiful 
birds in the New World, are shown. 


The Animal Shows 


Highlights of the-summer season ‘at 
the St. Louis Zoo for three-quarters of 
a millon people who crowd into the 
spectators’ space of three arenas, are 
the animal shows. On Sunday after- 
noons, in order to break the crowd, all 
three shows are given simultaneously 
and two performances of each are 
given. There is no admission charge. 

hese three shows are really training 
periods, designed to show what animals 
of such contrasting talents and tem- 
perament as elephants, the big cats, 


and chimpanzees can learn and how 
they are taught. Although methods of 
(runing vary, the keynote is always 
Peuence and kindness. When animals 


© too proficient, making for a 
nd routine act, or too uncertain 
it tcmperament to handle without too 
emphasis on discipline and con- 
(rol. as is often the case with chim- 
Ptivees upon reaching maturity, they 
are retired and new animals intro- 
| into the acts. 
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St. Louis Zoo’s Bird House, where many species of birds fly freely against a background 
of tropical and semi-tropical foliage. 


In the 1945 season, five young fe 
male Indian elephants were trained 
in the Elephant Show; thirteen lions. 
two tigers, and two European brown 
bears in a mixed animal act. popu 
larly known as the “Lion Show’; and 
nine chimpanzees, six ponies and a 
great Dane dog in the Chimpanzee 
Circus. Through the winter months, 
the shows go into winter training 
when new tricks are worked out, and, 
in normal times when animals are be- 
ing imported, this is a trial period for 
new talent. All St. Louis Zoo perform 
ing animals start here as youngsters, 
and receive their training during this 
period. 

Pioneer animal actor here was Sam, 


Land Under Water 


OWNS the tide and sub- 


merged lands—the federal 
government or the states? 


The United States Supreme Court 
has been asked to give the answer to 
this troublesome question, but re- 
gardless of what that may be, the 
whole issue, including ownership of 
the inland waters and harbors, should 
be decided by Congress. 


“The whole question,” says The Busi 
ness Viewpoint of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, “boils down 
to whether the navigable streams and 
lakes, the harbors, and the ocean to the 
three-mile limit were included in the 
public domain reserved by the federal 
government in forming the states; 01 
whether the public domain included only 
lands not submerged. 

“The colonial charters to what later 
became the thirteen original states granted 
not only the land and the waters thereon 
but also the sea for distances ranging 
from three miles to twenty leagues (about 
sixty miles). Later as new states were 


an orangutan. Pwenty years ago Sam 
rode his tricycle about the grounds 
with his keeper in close attendance. 
We observed the interest and delight 
of visitors, and, gradually, the show 
idea, which permitted more and more 
visitors to “meet the animals person 
ally” developed. ‘The Chimpanzee Cit 
cus has outgrown two arenas and is 
now in a third which seats 1,800 spec 
tators and has standing room for 1,200 
additional, and has a barless stage, sur- 
rounded by two water-filled moats, for 
the performers. Plans are underway to 
enlarge the Lion Show arena, which 
at present has seating space for 1,000 
spectators, and for a bigger and better 
Flephant Training arena. 


—Who Owns It? 


created out of the wild lands of the west, 
the boundaries of these bordering on the 
ocean were given as extending for three 
miles to sea from the shore line. 

“The unsettled lands of most of these 
states, however, were recognized as fed 
eral and became the public domain, ove! 
which the state had jurisdictional soy 
ereignty but not titles. The states’ tith 
to the submerged lands along the coast 
has been recognized in the past by many 
court decisions, mostly involving lands 
made by filling.in tidal swamps and shal 
low water along the coast. 

“Recently the title to the tidelands— 
those areas lying below mean high tide 
and the three-mile limit—-has been at 
tacked by the federal government in an 
action of the United States against the 
State of California. The action was in 
spired by the desire of the federal gov 
ernment to obtain the revenue from the 
many oil wells drilled in the shallow 
water off the coast of California and 
also in the Gulf of Mexico. The issue, in 
spite of the claims of former Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes to the contrary, in 
volves much more than the title to these 
submerged oil lands.” 
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Model Quonset House 


Erected on Court Square, Springfield, Mass. Asove: Front entrance and 
side view. BeLow: Living room and child’s bedroom. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, STRAN-STEEL DIVISION, DETROIT, MICH., 


MANUFACTURERS 


How Its New Research Organization — 


By SHERMAN P. VOORHEES 


Executive Director 
Future Springfield, Inc. 


IVIC research groups are hardly 
new, whatever the name. that dig- 
nifies them. Like all good things, they 
came into being because a need ex- 
ists. Considerable impetus was given 
them by the excellent work done by 
the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment. The war years had given a new 
dignity to the importance of research 
and a wider public acceptance. “Re- 
conversion” means “civic reconversion” 
quite as much as “industrial reconver- 
sion.” 
A year ago a group of business 
men in Springfield, Mass., decided 
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PHOTOS COURTESY STFEL BUILDINGS, INC 


Is Serving Springfield, Mass. 


there was a need for an independent, 
privately financed organization to study 
the city’s needs and make recommen- 
dations. Such a group would not dupli- 
cate the work of existing civic groups. 
These men-put up-the necessary funds, 
applied for a charter, and created 
Future Springfield, Inc. 

Its philosophy has come with the 
experience it has gained. The organi- 
zation has been chary of publicity and 
has appeared in the press only when 
its studies have been released. It has 
kept hammering away at its research 
projects and refused to become in- 
volved in other projects which might 
detract from the work at hand. 

The membership is small. There are 
few committees. Qualified members 


are asked for help as the need arises. 
Assistance, from those best qualified 
to give it, is sought regardless of mem- 
bership. There has been no attempt 
to take an entirely critical attitude. If, 
in the course of a study, an outstand 
ing piece of public service is found, 
the report recognizes it. Credit for as 
sistance is given to other organizations 
in every report. 


Housing Study Brings Action 


At the outset, the organization un 
dertook a housing study. Recognizing 
that the subject affected many people 
who sought facts, the report developed 
explanatory material to clarify the n& 
tional housing picture. Following this 
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ed program for immediate 


was a Su 
he principal recommenda- 


action. 
tions we! 

(a) Streamlining of the building 

de and zoning ordinances. 

(b) Creation of a Housing Author- 
ty. 

(c.) Tax abatement to home own- 

ers remodeling to create addi- 
tional dwelling units. 

(d) Prompt sewer and street con- 
struction to encourage build- 
ers. 

(e) Purchase of Quonset Huts, op- 
erated under the Housing 
Authority; these to be located 
on public property selected 
and planned by the City Plan- 
ning Board. A limit of three 
years’ use of the huts was sug- 
gested. At the end of the 
period they were to be dis- 
mantled and sold. 

The study was at pains to point out 
that there was no quick cure for the 
housing problem and that the study 
was of an emergency nature only. 


Public reception of the report ex- 
ceeded expectations. A Housing Au- 
thority has been authorized, action has 
been taken on the building code and 
zoning ordinances. A Quonset Hut for 
examination by the public, completely 
furnished, has in a week’s time had 
48,000 visitors. Approval of the huts 
now seems assured, 


Joint-Use Airport Recommended 


The long controversial subject of 
airports was the next project under- 
taken by Future Springfield, Inc. Ac- 
tually, the city of Springfield does not 
have an official airport. Infrequent 
service by one airline is available at 
the neighboring airport in Westfield, 
while three small non-scheduled flying 
airports are privately operated in and 
near the city. 


Believing that the larger the popu- 
lation area served, the better the air- 
line services which would become 
available, the survey recommended the 
joint use of Bradley Field at Windsor 
Locks, Conn., lying about equidistant 
from the cities of Springfield, Mass., 
and Hartford, Conn. Bradley Field is 
owned by the State of Connecticut 
and has been under lease to the Army 
\ir Forces. Some $15,000,000 have al- 
ready gone into its development. 


\s a secondary airport for non- 
scheduled flying, an airport lying with- 
n the city limits of Springfield was 
ommended for development as a 
8 II field. Particular attention was 
| to suggesting the development of 
field, not only as an airport, but 
‘ community center with facilities 
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of a non-flying nature to boost gross 
income and thereby aid in maintenance 
costs. Tennis courts and a swimming 
pool were among the suggestions of 
this nature. Classrooms for aviation 
instruction by the local school system 
to high school students were suggested. 

When the survey was released, there 
was a question in the minds of the 
staff as to how well the recommenda- 
tion of a commercial airport in another 
state would be received. Since no cost 
to the city was involved, it was felt the 
wisdom of the move, which would as- 
sure service by several airlines to a 
g00,000 population area, would be 
generally acceptable. The community 


center idea for the second airport was 
also a debatable point for public ac- 
ceptance. The survey said in effect: 
“Mr. Citizen, here’s what you are 
faced with. Here is what we feel you 
want to know about aviation. Here are 
our recommendations for your action.” 

Future Springfield, Inc. feels that the 
reception to these reports on housing 
and airports proves the soundness of 
its policy of impartial research and 
recommendations. The organization 
believes it can be of real use to the 
city in planning for the growth and 
development of Springfield, and in 
aiding the city government and other 
established civic groups. 


What Housing Means to Cities 


OINTING out that city treasuries 

on the average derive as much in- 
come from housing as from all other 
land uses combined, and more than a 
third of all local revenues, the Urban 
Development Division of the National 
Housing Agency presents in its 1946 
“Housing Facts” the chart here repro- 
duced. 

In a page headed “What Housing 
Means to Cities,” this report states: 

“Fundamentally, housing is shelter; but 
with its ramifications it also plays a large 
part in other aspects of our civilization. 

“The direct impact of nonfarm housing 
is on the local community. It’s there that 
the housing is rooted and it’s there that 
it is used. There the benefits of good 
housing, and the evils of bad housing, 
come to focus. 

“The predominant use of the land in 
urban areas is for housing. 

“Much of the community supply of 
housing is good, but a lot is bad, and a 
large part is teetering in between—and 
when a basic part of an organization 


shows signs of growing decay, the entire 
structure is threatened. Slums represent 
the part of the municipal housing that 
has already gone bad—and it is a large 
part—but the middle-aged areas that are 
threatened with blight may be still larger. 
The Census figures indicate that as much 
as nearly 40% of the nonfarm housing 
supply is touched with decay. 

“Meanwhile the replacement that should 
be going on in the city to sustain its 
vigor and solvency is fleeing to outlying 
areas. New housing is being built on the 
outskirts and in the suburbs, while the 
core of the city is being deserted by in 
vestment and enterprise. The slums are 
both symptomatic of the urban decay and 
the center of the rot. 

“The forces of decentralization, the 
spread of blight, the flight of capital, are 
part of the whole housing problem, and 
they all come home in the local com 
munities. It’s there that we come face to 
face with the economic and social effects 
of the condition of the housing supply; 
it’s there that housing plans, to be real 
istic, must be made; it’s there that the 
housing problem must be solved. 

“Housing is a local problem.” 


OF ASSESSED VALUATION OF 
ALL URBAN PROPERTY 
SUBJECT TO LOCAL 
PROPERTY TAXATION 


HOUSING CONSTITUTES OR PROVIDES APPROXIMATELY 


OF LOCAL TAX 
REVENUES 


OF TOTAL LOCAL 
REVENUES 


OF TOTAL URBAN REAL 
PROPERTY VALUATION 


This chart is from 1946 “Housing Facts 
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Hastings’ attractive water and light plant. 


Hastings’ Water Utility Has Seen 
Sixty Years of Service 


By ANDREW S. REIFF 
Superintendent 
Water and Light Department 
Hastings, Nebr. 


HE CITIZENS of Hastings, Nebr., 

have enjoyed municipal operation 
of their water utility since 1886. Be- 
fore that, a city-owned windmill and 
tank used for watering horses and sup- 
plying water to fill barrels buried at 
strategic locations in the town for fire 
protection constituted the city’s water 
works. 

A private company proposed to 
construct a water works system in 1884 
to consist of a dug well thirty feet in 
diameter, pumping equipment, water 
mains, and fire hydrants. Vhe citizens 
were divided in opinion concerning 
the adoption of the private company’s 
offer and city ownership of the water 
works. After much agitation, the city 
council deemed it advisable to have 
the people vote on the issue early in 
1886. A bond issue of $85,000 for con- 
structing the city-owned water system 
was placed on the ballot and carried 
165 votes for the bond issue, 164 
against. 

It is of interest to study the water 
rates proposed by the private company 
in 1886 and compare them with the 
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The midwestern city of Hastings, Nebr., capitalizes on an 
abundant supply of ground water 


rates available today. The annual 
rates proposed by the private company 
are: 


Bakery, each barrel of flour— 


Barber shop—irst chair 6 
Barber shop—each additional 

chair 
Baths, private—cold 5 
Baths, private—hot 6 
Brewery, each barrel brewed 10 
Cow, each 2 
Distillery, each barrel distilled 2 
Fire protection, 2 inch standpipe 

(fire hydrant) 30 
Hotel per room 2 
Laundry 15 to 50 
Office or sleeping room 5to 8 
Restaurant, per table 10 LO 40 
Stable, private, per horse 2.50 
Water closet, private { 
Water closet, hotel and public- 

each seat 5 to12 


On May 18, 1886 the city council 
awarded a contract for constructing the 
water works to the A. L. Strang Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., for $75,775. Some re- 
visions were made in the original plan 
that slightly raised the price, how- 
ever, the water works plant has re- 
mained where they located it ever since. 


The revenue received from the water 
consumers soon paid for the bonds, 
allowing the system to expand and im- 
prove to meet an increased load and 
to purchase new equipment. Improve- 
ments and modernization have always 
been paid for out of operating rev- 
enues; no bond issues have been neces- 
sary since the start of the municipally 
owned plant. 

Hastings is fortunate in having an 
abundant supply of water in the under- 
lying water-bearing gravel strata. The 
water requires no treatment before be- 
ing admitted to the mains for public 
consumption. It has no detrimental 
chemical content, hardness is 160 ppm, 
temperature 54°F. 


Water comes from seven wells; four 
pump directly to the distribution 
mains, and three discharge to under- 
ground reservoirs. All these wells are 
1go feet deep and are gravel packed 
between concrete casing and screen 
and well wall. Five are equipped with 
Layne-Western pumps driven by ver 
tical 100-hp, 4160-volt electric Motors. 


The sixth is equipped with an Am ri- 


can Well Works Pump, and the last 
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with a Western Land Roller pump, 
both electrically driven by vertical 
ggoo-volt motors. The pumps draw 
from Kelly concrete wells. 

The four wells pumping directly to 
the mains are located at various points 
in the city and discharge at a rate of 
1,000 gpm each into the 10-inch belt 
line that surrounds the city. 

Two underground concrete reser- 
yoirs located at the plant site, one of 
1.,mg and one of 51,000-gallon capa- 
city, are supplied with water from two 
2,000-gpm pumps and one 1,000-gpm 
pump. There are five electric-driven 
centrifugal-type high-pressure pumps 
whose total capacity is 7,500 gpm in 
the plant building. They are supplied 
by a suction line from two reservoirs. 

\n average pressure of 70 pounds psi 
is maintained in the distribution. sys- 
tem. This is accomplished by starting 
the outlying pumps as the demand re- 
quires and adjusting any pressure fluc- 
tuation with the high pressure pumps 
in the plant. 

The peak pumpage was 7 mgd in 
August 1945. The total annual plant 
output for 1945 Was 1,202 mg. 


Six-Inch Minimum 


The water distribution system is sim- 
ilar in design to the system used in 
most cities. Cast iron pipe is used ex- 
clusively, in sizes varying from 4 to 16 
inches—much of the 4-inch pipe being 
the original pipe used in 1886. City 
authorities have by resolution limited 
the size of mains to a 6-inch minimum, 
in recognition of the fact that the 4- 
inch pipe will not meet present day 
fire fighting standards or consumer de- 
mands, 

We install mains on the east side 
of north and south streets, and on the 
south side of east and west streets. They 
are interconnected and valved at street 
intersections, thus allowing the shut- 
down of small sections of the system 
for maintenance and repair when 
necessary. A 10-inch belt line com- 
pletely surrounding the city is inter- 
connected with the network of dis- 
tribution mains, thereby eliminating 
dead ends and increasing the capacity 
of the system. 

Water department personnel con- 
sists of three service men and one 
meter repair man under super- 
vision of the water department super- 
visor. The department also has charge 
of the maintenance of sanitary sewers. 
Equipment consists of three 14-ton 
Pi sup service trucks, two portable 
pumps, one diaphragm pump, 
‘ible sewer rod equipment with 
powcr unit, portable water tanks for 
ing sewers, complete water meter 
ng equipment, Fisher M-Scope pipe 
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locator, valve inserting machine, and 
other miscellaneous items that are com- 
mon to such operation. 

The water meters are purchased by 
the consumer. All repairs and mainte- 
nance costs are borne by the water 
department. Meters requiring exten- 
sive repairs are replaced with new or 
reconditioned meters by the depart- 
ment. The make of meters used in the 
system has been standardized to reduce 
the inventory of meter parts and to 
assure registration on all water stream 
flow. 

A Kardex system is used for all in- 
formation relative to valves, hydrants, 
water and sewer services, and man- 
holes, showing location, size, make, 
material and general condition. A 
complete sectionalized map of the 
water and sewer system is kept up to 
date by the drafting department and 
is available to the department em- 
ployees and all plumbers. 

Water rates have been reduced con- 
sistently, the last reduction went into 
effect November 1, 1945. They are now 
as follows: 


First 1,600 cu. ft., per 100 cu. ft. 1g¢ net 
Next 18,400 cu. ft., per 100 cu. ft. 8¢ net 
Next 30,000 cu. ft., per 100 cu. ft. 5¢ net 


These are the high 
pressure pumps that 
send the water to the 
distribution system. 
From left to right 
they are: Fairbanks, 
Morse, dual drive, 8 
inch, 2,500 gpm; 2 
American Well 
Works, 6 and 8 inch, 
1,000 gpm; 2 Worth- 
ington, both 8 inch, 
1,000 and 2,000 gpm. 


Excess over 50,000 cu. ft., per 100 


cu ft... net 
Minimum bill per month per 
meter up to 1 inch 50¢ net 


Minimum bill per month for 1-inch 
meter and over 50¢ per inch or fraction 
thereof, of meter installed. 

Since 1936 the Water Department 
has been under the supervision of a 
non-political three-man Board of Pub- 
lic Works. The members are appointed 
by the mayor and confirmed by the 
city council for a term of three years. 
The citizens of Hastings, Nebr., are 
well pleased with the efficient opera- 
tion of the water department under 
this plan. 


Airport Supply 


An interesting sidelight in the de 
velopment of our water supply has 
been in our airport water system. The 
municipal airport, which is about three 
miles northwest of the business section 
of the city, had an inadequate water 
supply furnished by a small well and 
pump. Failure of this pressure system 
in 1944 caused us to compare the cost 
of extending a city water supply main 
to the airport with the cost of install 
ing a complete new pressure system. 


A Layne pump draws 
the water from one 
of Hastings’ wells. 
Note the fitting be- 
tween the pump and 
the valves. This is a 
tee which permits 
the installation of 
testing equipment 
for checking the ef- 
ficiency of the pump 
without disturbing 
the piping. The test 
equipment is at- 
tached to the tee and 
goes through the 
well house window. 
An inverted two 
inch check valve is 
installed in the tee 
cover which releases 
air when the pump 
is first started. 
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As a result of this study we decided 
that the new pressure system would be 
the most practical. 


Decide to Install Well 


Acting on these recommendations, 
we retained the Kelly Well Co., Grand 
Island, Nebr., to drill a 20-inch well to 
a depth of 150 feet, and install a 12- 
inch permanent pre-cast concrete 
screen and casing, filling the annular 
space between the casing and the wall 
with gravel. Tests showed that the 
well delivered its required 130 gpm eas- 
ily and without excessive drawdown. 

The Layne-Western Co., furnished 
a 100-gpm turbine pump with water 
lubricated shaft bearings, designed to 
pump against a total dynamic head of 
305 feet exclusive of column pipe 
friction. The pump is driven by a ver- 
tical 15-hp, 3-phase, 240-volt electric 
motor. 

The pump discharges to a 5,000 
gallon underground pressure tank de- 
signed to meet the ASME require 
ments for a working pressure of 125 
pounds psi. The tank is installed in a 
horizontal position with the head end 
accessible through the basement of the 
administration building. 

The system was designed to operate 
over a pressure fluctuation in the tank 
from a low of 40 to a high of 80 
pounds psi. Automatic mercury-level 
control switches start the pump motor 
at low level and stop the pump motor 
at high level. Since no external air sup- 
ply is used to maintain pressure within 
the tank, the tank level control was de- 
signed to operate a solenoid air valve 
to maintain the proper air-water ratio. 

Fittings provided on the head of the 
tank consist of an access manhole, a 
114-inch air-relief valve, a 4-inch dis- 
charge outlet, the water level control, 
automatic air-water ratio valve, a 6- 
inch pressure gauge reading from o to 
100 pounds, and a 2-inch outlet at the 
lowest point for draining the tank. 

The pump discharge piping to the 
tank was valved and interconnected 
with the piping system in such a man- 
ner that the pump can be used direct 
to the system when repair or mainte- 
nance is required on the tank. 

This water system supplies water to 
the administration building, the han 
gar building, and a two-story dwelling. 


Westchester County Plans 
Storm Sewer Projects 
IGHLY urbanized Westchester 
County, N. Y., expects relief from 
damage caused by flash floods resulting 
from summer thunder showers or 
heavy rains of short duration. James 
C. Harding, Commissioner of Public 
Works, in a recent report recom- 
mended expenditures of $7,500,000 for 
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the construction of various types of 
flood control works including deten- 
tion reservoirs, channel improvements, 
dykes, pumping stations, and diversion 
tunnels. 

The streams are all small with drain- 
age areas ranging from 4.8 square miles 
to 35.7 square miles and total only 109 
square miles in length. They cover 
highly developed areas having a popu- 
lation of 296,000 people and an as- 
sessed valuation of $879,000,000. 


Income-Producing 
Utilities in a Small Town 


NCOME-PRODUCING municipal 
I utilities account for much of the 
financial health in Chewelah, Wash. 
This little community of 1,800 people 
is believed to be the only municipality 
in Washington that maintains four 
publicly operated utilities. Its water 
and light system, according to the rec- 
ords of R. A. Baker, City Light Su- 
perintendent, was organized in 1908. 

Production of the original light sys- 
tem on a 50 kva generator water wheel 
approximated 2,300 volts, which was 
distributed to 35 metered customers 
and i150 flat rate outlets. In 1917 
Chewelah began to purchase its power 


from the Stevens County Power ang 
Light, using about 5,800 kwhr month 
ly. Their present contract is with the 
Washington Water Power, with ove, 
166,000 kwhr purchased monthly, Me. 
tered customers number nearly ‘goo. 

The report of the municipal treas. 
urer, Douglas Salisbury, shows receipts 
for the last twelve months amounting 
to $120,859.58 and total disbursements 
of $111,838.20. 

Greatest receipts for any one de. 
partment were shown by the light de- 
partment with an income of $33,292.83 
and disbursements of $28,183.77. The 
water department came next with re. 
ceipts of $12,521.58 and disbursements 
of $12,459.28. Receipts for the sewer 
fund, laid out in 1931, reached $4, 
589.30 and expenses totalled $4.432.28. 
The new utility added in November, 
garbage collection, received $254.50 in 
collections during its first two months 
of existence and is entirely a non. 
profit venture; the town retains 5% 
of the gross collection for accounting 
expenses and the remainder is turned 
over to the contractors in salary. This 
new service is used by more than a 
hundred residents and business houses 
Collections are made _ three times 
weekly. 


The Rantoul, Il, Water Tower 


Rantoul, Ill., bulged at the 
seams during early 
years of the war with the 
Chanute. Field Air Corps 
Technical School adjoining 
its corporate limits, and 
applied to FWA for funds 
to extend and improve the 
municipally owned water 
system. 


The old elevated tank was in pretty bad 
shape, and was replaced by a new 1,r 
000 gallon tank built on the army rese™ 
vation. 
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| Apathy Gives Way to Municipal Progress 


By EDDY S. BRANDT 


Chairman, Public Building Committee 


City Council 
Evanston, 


[TIES, like individuals, may be- 

come too self-satisfied and live 
on the reputation of their past. Evans- 
tion, Ill., had reached that stage of gen- 
eral apathy. Its picturesque city hall 
was inadequate and even dangerous. 
Its police station was a disgrace. Its 
park acreage was the lowest among Iili- 
nois cities. Its principal business street 
was a trafic hazard. But Evanston was 
dear old Evanston, so it was allowed 
to deteriorate. 

For over 25 years certain committees 
of the Evanston City Council, like the 
Public Buildings Committee, had prac- 
tically not functioned at all. Then, in 
the spring of 1941 the Public Buildings 
Committee asked Mayor S. G. In- 
graham to appoint a Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee to assist in selecting a site 
for a new municipal building and to 
find a way to finance it. The Country 
Club of Evanston, in the heart of the 
town, was in financial difficulty. Work- 
ing together, the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee and the City Council se- 
cured the building and 17% acres of 
land around it for $85,000. This well- 
built, fireproof structure was appraised 
at $275,000 and the land at about 
$100,000 more — $375,000 worth for 
$85,000 and over $10,000 of that was 
to go for back taxes. A bond issue to 
furnish the funds was approved in No- 
vember 1942, by a vote of 15,619 to 
6.499, although in a nearby suburb a 
city bond issue for improvements was 
defeated by a nearly two to one vote. 


So successful had been this first ven- 
ture that in July 1943 we asked Mayor 
Ingraham to appoint a Post-War Plan- 
ning Committee, to assist the City 
Council in working on other improve- 
ments that the city needed very much. 
This well-chosen committee assisted us 
in studying all the possible sites for a 
new police and fire station, and helped 
get options on the most desirable site. 
In June 1944 we exercised those op- 
ions, getting a very advantageous 
location for only $20,000. A year and 
a half later we had to pay an equal 
sum lor additional space that was only 
4 quarter as large. 


For years the city had tried to 
‘tra.ghten out a traffic hazard at Foun- 
‘ain Square, the center of the town. 
Che committee, working with the City 
ouncil, evolved a plan that simplified 

traffic lanes, and the repaving of 
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New improvements aided by purchase of country club 
property and sale of Evanston’s old city hall 


Se. 


FEEL SES 


EVANSTON MUNICIPAL BUILDING 
GEO B EICH EARL H REEL 
ASSOC ARCH ITE 


Architect’s drawing of the municipal building to be made by remodeling a club house 


purchased for the purpose by the city. 


the street will be done by state gas tax 
funds. 

The deficiency of park area is being 
partially overcome through a rather 
novel arrangement. corporation 
owning a large tract of land within the 
city limits, from which the clay had 
been removed for brick making, sold 
the property to the city on a contract 
running ten years, the city to pay 
$10,000 per year for dumping privi- 
leges. At the end of the ten-year period 
Evanston will own this 50-acre tract 
without further cost. As the fill reaches 
the ground level it is covered with 
soil, slowly forming a large, much 
needed park. During the term of con- 
tract the corporation also has the 
privilege of dumping rubbish at this 
spot, thereby hastening the ultimate 
objective. Previous to this arrangement, 
it was costing the city $14,000 a year 
just to dispose of its rubbish. 

To secure a similar park in the north 
end of the city, we asked a civic organi 
zation that had been conducting the 
Fourth of July celebration in Evanston 
for 25 years to assist us by loaning the 
city the surplus funds it was saving 
for a community building. There was 
a sand pit in the north part of Evans- 
ton that had long been an eyesore, and 
the pond thus formed had been re- 
sponsible for the drowning of several 


children. The owners of the pit owed 
considerable back taxes, so, with this 
money available we were able to get 
the sand pit land of 19 acres for 
$40,000 plus back taxes. 

We are planning several other city 
projects, such as straightening out and 
simplifying certain street intersections, 
a new health building, an airport, and 
possibly an art institute. Moving of 
the City Yards is also being considered. 
The present yards site, near the heart 
of the city, is probably worth over 
$125,000, while land on the outskirts 
could be bought for about one-tenth 
this amount. 

In January of this year the present 
city hall site was sold for $310,000, 
a record price. The proceeds of this 
sale will retire the $85,000 of bonds 
issued to purchase the Country Club 
It will furnish $160,000 for remodel] 
ing the club building as the new 
municipal building, purchasing new 
furniture, landscaping supply 
ing other extras, a total of $25,000 to 
$30,000 more, without costing the tax 
payer anything and leaving a surplus 
of from $30,000 to $40,000. Due to the 
foresight of the city officials, plans for 
remodeling the country club were ready 
and bids had already been received 
for doing this work when the city hall 
site was sold. Contracts were let and 
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Fountain Square in the center of Evanston. The old city hall is the turreted building at left. 


work was. started immediately. Occu- 
pancy of the new municipal building 
is expected in the early fall. 

But of greater significance than any 
of the projects that have been at- 
tempted or planned is the way they 
have been brought about. They were 
quickly accomplished with harmonious 


effort, because various organizations 
and public spirited citizen committees 
helped. It was government by repre 
sentation of many citizens, instead of 
by just a few city officials. 

Secondly, all but one of these proj- 
ects are largely a readjustment of a 
city’s assets, This removes the danger 


Map of Fountain Square showing the location of the old city hall (1.) 


indicate the sites of business buildings, clubs, stores, hotels, stations, and the like. In 


the lower left hand corner are the sites of the future city hall and the new fire and 


poli Slation 
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of increased taxes, and also the voter's 
opposition because of the costs. Every 
American city that is at least filty years 
old has certain forgotten or unused 
assets. By investigation and readjust- 
ment many improvements can be pro 
moted with but little expenditure. 

What Evanston is doing can be done 
by any American city that will invite 
its citizens to work with the municipal 
officials for these improvements. Striv- 
ing together they will make their home 
city a better place to live in. 


New York Enacts New 
State-Aid Laws 


OVERNOR Thomas E. Dewey o! 

New York, on March 3p, signed 
eight bills implementing proposals o! 
the Commission headed by State Comp 
troller Frank C. Moore on Municipal! 
Revenue and Reduction of Real Es 
tate Taxes.* 

Under these bills, now known 4s 
Chapters 301 to 308, inclusive, of the 
Laws of 1946, state taxes heretofore 
shared with the localities in fluctuating 
amounts will now be allocated on 4 
permanent per capita basis from 4 
stabilization reserve, $6.75 per capita 
for cities; $3.55 for towns, and $3 fo! 
villages. 

Previously signed by the Governo! 
was the Osterag Bill, under which the 
state will pay 80% of the cost of local 
relief. The state heretofore paid 40°: 


*See Tue American City for February 
1946, page 70. 
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Charleston Tries Sand-Asphalt Streets 


Lowered construction costs for streets in the residential 
area led this city to break a tradition of paving exclusively 


HARLESTON, S. C., is experi- 
cme this year with its first 
“low cost’ street paving. This con- 
sists of approximately 814 miles of 
sand-asphalt streets used in a newly 
developed residential area. The total 
resurfacing project amounts to 155,000 
square yards. 

Charleston has, for many years, rig- 
orously specified asphalt with a con- 
crete base, giving its streets a surfac- 
ing that, although rather expensive, 
was of excellent quality. So important 
was this in the minds of the people in 
this city that they forbade any other 
type of construction by city ordinance. 

The city has other types of street 
surfacing. Cobblestones are in some 
of the older portions of town, the cob- 
blestones coming as ballast from old 
shipping operations. ‘The city has also 
experimented: with wood block with 
indifferent success, and has heavy traf- 
fic streets paved with vitrified brick 
which has given an excellent account 
of itself. But by and large, most of 
the city’s paving consists of 5 inches of 
concrete overlaid with two inches of 
asphalt. 

However, as new housing develop- 
ments were constructed the need for 
added: street improvements also grew, 
but since the houses were of the rela- 
tively low cost type, city officials saw 
the wisdom of serving them with some- 
thing less expensive than the concrete- 
asphalt street. 


Sand-Asphalt Base Selected 


The street that the city selected con- 
sists Of a 41-inch sand-asphalt base 
with a 1-inch asphalt wearing surface. 
On streets where bus traffic is routed, 
the section is deepened to 5 inches 
with a 2-inch top. Most of these streets 
already have curb and gutter, so con- 
struction of this nature was not neces- 
‘ary in this program. The cost of the 
Surlacing runs about $1.33 per square 
vard, 

Engineer Thomson's specifications 
lor the sand used in the base require 
that it show a Florida Bearing test of 
at least 35 Ibs. and have the following 


characteristics: 


Passing # 


4 ng $4 screen... : 80-100% 
ng $200 screen. . 0-20% 
not more than 8% 


d limit (passing $40) .... 
ae not more than 6% 
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with asphalt on a concrete base 


Plastic index not more than 6% 


The asphalt cement combined with 
this soil is of 60-70 penetration with 
the customary specifications set forth 
by the Asphalt Institute cover:ng flash 
point, ductility, and solubility in car- 
bon tetrachloride. 

The asphalt and sand are mixed to 
provide 414-6% non-volatile bitumen. 
The actual mix that the contractor 
uses is 5.1%, a figure that tests have 
shown produces a peak density. The 
mix is maintained at a temperature ol 
260°F. 


Electric Mixing Plant Used 


Dickerson Co., contractors on the 
job, use a new Barber-Greene continu- 
ous mixer to blend the asphalt and 
sand. This mixer is completely port- 
able and is identified as heavy-duty, 
A48, with a double drum dryer and 
equipped with a Barber-Greene dust 
collector. The plant is entirely elec- 
trically driven and has a 15,000-gallon 
storage tank for asphalt and a 10,000- 
gallon fuel oil tank to dry the sand. 
A 100-hp boiler heats the asphalt bi- 
tumen and ignites the fuel oil for dry- 
ing. 

The contractor makes skillful use of 
his equipment to keep his plant op- 
erating continuously. A Lorain mo- 
torized crane will be sent first to che 
sand pit to produce around 12,000 
tons of sand which is stockpiled at the 
plant to give an operating margin of 
about two weeks. With that out of the 
way, the contractor then moves the 
crane to the grade where paving op- 
erations are in progress and assigns it 
a certain amount of excavation work 
there, or he may put it to work on 
some outside contracts that he has in 
the vicinity. 

To feed the sand into the mixer he 
uses a D-4 Caterpillar tractor-bull- 
dozer that works the material into the 
elevating buckets of the mixer. 

The problems of preparing the 
grade and laying the mix are interest- 
ing. A pair of Caterpillar diesel-pow- 
ered patrol graders bring the subbase 
to grade at elevations controlled by 
the height of the existing curb. The 
contractor has found that it was im- 
practical to grade around the existing 
catch basins so he simply knocks them 
out, boards over them, and arranges 


Grading requires a careful operator, since 
all services are close to the surface and 
may be damaged by scarifying. 


Assistant City Engineer John Stehimeye 
inspects the work of the Haiss loader 
which has been picking up excess dirt 
and loading it into dump trucks. 


A bulldozer feeds the sand into the ele 
vating grader to be mixed with the as 
phalt. 
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to pave over them, cutting out the 
pavement and building up the catch 
basins later. 

In certain areas, spongy spots ap- 
peared which had to be removed and 
replaced with better material. How- 
ever, water and gas mains were so 
close to the surface that it was impos- 
sible to scarify the ground with power 
equipment. Consequently slower hand 
labor was required. 

To complete the excavation § to 
grade, a Haiss bucket loader takes the 
excess material and loads it into dump 
trucks for removal. 


Surfacing Laid in Ten-Foot Strips 


Laying the surfacing material re- 
quired the use of two Barber-Greene 
spreaders that place strips 10 ft. wide. 
To obtain a 44-inch depth, the con- 
tractor lays the mix 5 inches thick 
and rolls it eight hours later with a 
10-ton  Buffalo- Springfield asphalt 
roller. A battery of pneumatic-tired 
rollers are available also if conditions 
require their use. Rolling is contin 
ued until the base attains a density 
of 95% of the “optimum Proctor den- 
sity.” This figure is approximately 
114 lbs. per cubic foot. All that is 
required is one pass with the roller 
plus the natural compaction that traf 
fic gives it. 

After this base material has lain in 
place for approximately 6 weeks sub 
jected to the additional compaction 
that traffic can give it, the asphalt sur- 
facing is applied. There are two speci- 
fications for the surfacing, depending 
ow whether it is to be applied to the 
relatively light-traffic residential streets 
or the bus routes. 

‘The asphalt surface requires fine ag- 
gregate, coarse aggregate, and mineral 


ld4 


Lert: A Barber-Greene paver lays 

th 
sand-asphalt base in 10-foot widthe an 
4% inches thickness. This is later com- 
pacted to the design thickness of 4 inches. 


BeLow: This picture, taken late in the 
afternoon, shows the asphalt mixing plant 
an all-electric unit. Note the high stock. 
pile of material at the left. 


filler. The fine aggregate consists of 
sand from stone crushings that are 
non-hydrophilic and uniformly graded, 
free from clay balls and having not 
more than 6% clay. The coarse aggre- 
gate must show a Los Angeles Abra- 
sion Test loss of not more than 55%, 
and can be crushed gravel with not 
less than 50°%, of the particles crushed 
on one face. The mineral filler may 
be dry limestone or cement with 
85% passing the 2100 screen and 65%, 
the g00. The combined mixed aggre- 
gate must fall within the following 
limits: 
Light traffic streets Bus routes 


1” thick 2” thick 
Screen Percent passing 

—- 100 
1” 84-99 
100 77-99 
1,” 87-100 66-84 
- 74-99 55°75 
24 57-69 42-68 
Zio 42-56 31-57 
24-34 16-36 
280 15-23 12-22 
$200 ... . 48 4°8 


To this aggregate mixture will be 
added from 68% non-volatile bitu- 
mens for the light traffic streets and 
from 5.5-7-5% bitumens for the bus 
routes. Unless the mixed aggregate 
contains not less than 3% mineral 
filler from a calcareous or dolemiti¢ 
source, Engineer Thomson specifies 
that 0.5% hydrated lime should be 
added. 


Tolerances Permitted 


The specifications give the contrac 
tor a certain amount of latitude when 
he has selected an aggregate mix {rom 
the limiting analysis shown above- 
These variations are as follows: 


Passing the $4 screen or larger 5% 
Passing the $10, 40, 80....... 70 
Passing the Z200 

Bitumen content 0.25 


This wearing surface must be rolled 
to within 95% of a voidless mix. !' 1s 
laid on a dry base free from loose 
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-hich has previously been 


materia: 

treated with an application of as- 
phaltic cement at the rate of 0.15 gal- 
lons per square yard. The Barber- 
Greene paver lays the mix, using its 
equalizing runners to adjust the grade 
and confine the edges of the mix, op- 
erating at a rate of 10 to go feet per 
minute. When longitudinal and trans- 


verse joints are required, the contrac- 
tor takes particular care to produce 
them in a neat and careful manner, 
painting them with asphalt if re- 


quired 
City Officials Handling Work 


The work is being performed under 
the direction of B. M. Thomson, City 
Engineer. Joseph Needle serves as his 
direct assistant with the title of ist As- 
sistant City Engineer. §S. P. Anderson, 
as Assistant City Engineer, is respon- 
sible for the grading, subgrading, and 
surfacing. John Stehmeyer is the in- 
spector on the surfacing. 

The design of the mix and inspec- 
tion of materials is being performed 
by Parker Laboratories, Charleston. 
Roy Roscoe is serving as the inspector 
at the plant. 


The contractor is the Dickerson Co., 


Water Tower Design Eliminates 


HE design of the water tanks at 

Warsaw and Winona Lake, Wis., 
built by the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., offers certain advantages. In par- 
cular it eliminates the necessity of 
cross bracings and distributes the load 
over the base, which is as large as a 
normal structural or cylindrical col- 
umn tank, and thus does not increase 
the amount of foundation required. 
In this respect it has a definite advan- 
tage over the watersphere, which re- 
quires a large concrete foundation to 
offset the uplift caused by window 
loads on the structure. 

The amount of metal used in this 
design is about the same as is used in 
an ordinary elevated tank constructed 
with cylindrical columns. Whatever 
savings there may be in this form of 
metal construction are probably offset 
by the slightly more complicated fab- 


rication job required. 
Maintenance Made Easier 


[his particular design, like other 
‘signs supported on cylindrical col- 
Wwuns, is easier to maintain and paint 

‘n tanks supported with structural 

imns. 

ne feature of particular importance 

vater works men is that the ladder 

viding access to the tank is on the 
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B. M. Thomson, City Engineer, stands 
beside Inspector Roy Roscoe of the Parker 
Laboratories. 


Monroe, N. C. W. L. Howerton is the 
general superintendent. L. F. Mills 
is the superintendent at the plant; L. 
W. Spears is the grade foreman. 


inside of one of the sloping posts and 
almost anyone can climb it with safety. 
The ladder is on the inside of the 


Both Warsaw and Winona 
Lake, Wis., have _ this 
unique type of overhead 
storage tank. The design 
eliminates the necessity of 
cross bracing and yet does 
not increase the founda- 
tion load as is the case 
with the picturesque 
waters phere. 
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Newspaper for Richmond, 
Va., City Employees 


Lee many of their colleagues in 
other cities, the employees of the 
city of Richmond, Va., now have a 
newspaper of their own. In January 
1946 the Richmond Munictpal Jour- 
nal, a four-page tabloid-sized newslet- 
ter, made its initial appearance. Put 
out every month by city employees, it 
carries feature articles, columns of 
personal notes, biographical sketches, 
cartoons, and humor. The editors an- 
nounced in the first issue a series of 
articles on the various government de- 
partments. This was ushered in in 
the January number by a feature on 
the Department of Public Safety; the 
Department of Health was the subject 
for February, and the Department of 
Public Utilities for March. In each 
case the functions, personnel, and ad- 
ministration of the department under 
discussion are described and a charac- 
teristic illustration is used. 

The Municipal Journal has a dual 
purpose—to build a stronger esprit de 
corps among government personnel 
and to make public servants more 
aware of the administration of the 
public welfare. 


Cross Bracing 


cylinder running directly through the 
body of the tank and thus also gives 
access to the roof. 
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Above is an artist’s sketch of the proposed Omaha Civic Center, 


Omaha Gets City Improvement and 
Fr. 
ds 
Devel t Plan 
veiopmen 
re; 
Seventeen civic committees cooperate in outlining developments fo 
M 
a a AHA, Nebr.—this midwest city By ARTHUR W. JOHNSON Co., which has its headquarters here, it 
of 223,000 population has been The regular City Planning Commis. a 
: handed its blueprint for the future. ; sion had an important part in this 
= It has been submitted after 6 listed as “urgent” projects totaling work, and most of its members served 
« months’ study by 17 different commit- $16,667,323. Listed = “necessary” were on the various committees. The pur. 
Ri, tces comprising 168 civic-minded men projects costing $11,663,880, while pose of the larger civic group was 
as and women who devoted their time $15,516,780 has been put in the “de- threefold: (1) to broaden plans, some n 
without charge to outlining major de sirable” class. of which had been contemplated by ¢ 
velopments. \n important feature of the com- the City Planning Commission, (2) u 
5 The program calls for much im- mittee’s report is its conclusion that to speed up preparation of the plans I 
provement now; other projects are the “urgent” projects could be carried —_for post-war improvement, and (3) to 
listed as “necessary” and “desirable” out without raising the city’s present interest a larger group of leading citi- n 
4 within the next five or ten years. 1-75 mill levy. The city could raise zens in the promotion of civic im- ( 
4 Included are airport, street and $16,750,000 in bond issues maturing provements. d 
it river-terminal improvements, a new by 1956 without exceeding statutory The committee was allotted $15,000 
ed city auditorium located in a landscaped limits. for the work. Harry I. Dodson, a re- | 
civic center, new parks and play- dhe Prepared engineer who served 
grounds fully equipped, parking facili- the Plan as staff engineer, reported that ex- 
ties close to business sections and penses of preparing the detailed re- I 
> major sanitary, police and fire depart- The preparation of Omaha’s plan port ran about $1,400 over the allotted 
ments. was entirely a home-town project, with sum. 
the 17 committees contributing some Assisting Mr. Hopley were vice- ( 
What the Projects Would Cost 16,500 hours of their time to prepare = chairmen Edward G. Hinton, Ray R. | 
Z their separate reports and compile Ridge and Lloyal H. Mattson.  Ells- | 
The committee which submitted its them into a final, comprehensive out- worth Moser headed the important 
detailed report to Mayor Charles Lee line. Correlating and Finance Committee 
: man has listed projects totaling $43.- In charge of all activities of the and was assisted by the Very Rev. T. 
= 847,983 in cost, some of which would Mayor's City-Wide Planning Commit- S. Bowdern, S.J.; William J. Coad, 
be abetted by state and federal grants. tee was Russell J. Hopley, president Rowland Haynes, Willard D. Hos- 
‘ Of this amount, the committee of the Northwestern Bell ‘Telephone ford, Donald K. Howe, Charles D. 
4 


building at the right is the proposed new Post Office and Federal 
one of the major features of the city’s 43 million dollar civic im- Court Building, while the smaller structure would be another 
provement plan. At the upper left is Joslyn Memorial, an art public building not definitely in prospect now. Six blocks in the 


center built about 10 years ago. Next is the proposed combina- rear would be for parking space. At present all but the two 

tion City and County Government Building, which would replace blocks to the left are occupied by large business buildings. The 

rs the present North High School building. In the center fore- area would run from Twenty-fourth Street on the left to Sixteenth 

a - ground is the proposed new library, while the large building in Street on the right. Dodge Street, a main highway through the 
cee the right center is the proposed city auditorium. The large city, is in the foreground. 
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vid William H. Smails. 
Two al labor union leaders, 
frank Cronin and Sam Winsky, served 

‘4s the Labor Advisory Committee. 
Assisting Mr. Dodson in the engi- 
neering details was Rodney Gibson, 
regularly employed planning engineer 

for the City Planning Commission. 
In pre nting the completed plan to 
\lavor Leeman, Mr. Hopley stated that 
it placed Omaha “on the threshold of 


Saunders 


a new CI 


The Mayor’s Next Step 


Mayor Leeman has reported that his 
next step will be to select a group to 
explain the plan to the public and to 
urge support of a bond issue which is 
l:kely to be voted upon this summer. 

While the committee’s report deals 
mainly with city-financed projects, it 
does not fail to tie in other planned 
developments. 

It estimates that civic, fraternal, re- 
ligious, hospital and educational or- 
ganizations will spend $33,135,850 in 
the next five years. Also listed are busi- 
ness and industrial programs calling 
for expenditure of $58,155,000. 

The committee mentioned these 
other programs and included the rec- 
ommendation that the City Council 
consider them, in order that a proper 
labor balance be maintained over a 
period of years, rather than stepping 
into a building boom which may create 
a shortage of local labor. 


The “Urgent” Program 


The committee summarized 
“urgent” program as follows: 


Airports—$615,000. Major improvements 
(o the municipal airport have been started 
through a bond issue voted 2 years ago. 
[he committee asks acquisition of Class I 
satellite fields, one in South Omaha, one 
west of the city, and one in a location to 
be determined. Federal funds would be 
sought to match local expenditures. 

Auditorium—$3,000,000. The building 
would be of 5 units, with a main hall 85 
by 200 feet, exhibit space of 60,000 square 
feet, ballroom of 20,000 square feet, eight 
committee rooms, theater to seat 2,300. 
a space for 1,620 cars would be pro- 
vided. 

Cwie Center—$1,500,000 for condemna- 
tion and landscaping of land near the 
main business area. The center would in- 
clude the present Joslyn Memorial as an 
art center, the new auditorium, pro- 
posed combined city and county building, 
new post office and federal court build- 
ing, library. 

Fire stations—$360,000 to replace old 
vulidings and to build new. Part of this 
money, and $175,000 listed as “necessary” 
would be used to replace equipment cost- 
INZ 5250,000. 

Grade Crossing Elimination and Via- 
ducts—$1,180,000 to eliminate dangerous 
grace crossing and to improve viaducts in 
the stockyards area. In addition, $488,000 
is listed as “necessary” and $916,000 as 
Cesirable.” The “urgent” projects would 
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be matched by federal and state aid of 
$1,013,000, and street railway and railroad 
funds totaling $385,000. ; 

Housing and Sium Clearance—No fig- 
ure is given as estimates not available. 
Two major areas are listed for slum clear- 
ance. 

Municipal Garage—$154,000 to replace 
present antiquated shops and garage; $85,,- 
ovo reported as “necessary” tor separate 
garage. 

Parking—$1,301,973 listed as “urgent,” 
$161,380 as “necessary” and $861,980 as 
“desirable.” Top priority projects would 
include condemnation of land in g busi- 
ness areas, ground to be leased to private 
individuals. It would provide space for 
3.315 Cars. 

Parks, Playgrounds, Recreation—$1 918,- 
500 for development of 34 existing and 
additional parks, to include baseball, soft- 
ball, swimming pools, tennis courts, play 
areas, amphitheaters. The committee also 
listed $961,000 for “necessary” improve- 
ments, $1,741,000 for “desirable” future 
gains. 

Police Stations—$120,000 to replace po- 
lice cars and to remodel an old jail to 
house juveniles. 


Public Market—$81,500 to provide mod- 
ern facilities for present market, and to 
add parking space. 

River-Rail Terminal and River Trans- 
portation—$250,000 for warehouse loading 
and unloading facilities to handle 50,000 
bushels of grain. 

Sanitation—$3,053,600 for correcting 
open sewer through stockyards, and larget 
main sewers to relieve overloads. Future 
plans call for $2,147,500 as “necessary” 
and $9,582,300 as “desirable” for one o1 
more new disposal plants in the eastern 
part of the city to handle sewage which 
now flows into the Missouri River. 

Streets, Boulevards, Traffic Control Sig 
nals—$g,132,700 for a 12-mile limited- 
access highway running diagonally north- 
east across the city and widening of con- 
gested business strects. Also suggested are 
more traffic signals and full synchroniza- 
tion of lights to expedite traffic. The re- 
port urged expenditures of $4,846,000 as 
“necessary” and $2,061,000 as “desirable.” 

For street lighting no specific plan is 
given, but the committee urged an annual 
increase of $61,500 for the department to 
improve lighting on streets with high 
accident records. 


More Cities and Counties Grant Pay Boosts 


ORE public employees have re- 
M ceived pay increases recently to 
meet rising living costs. The Civil Ser- 
vice Assembly reports that city and 
county raises vary from blanket in- 
creases to wage adjustments benefiting 
certain groups. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, city employees 
have been given pay increases ranging 
from 6.6 to 15%, estimated to cost the 
city $635,000 during the next fourteen 
months. In San Francisco, the County 
Board of Supervisors approved a 15% 
pay increase to all employees receiving 
less than $500 monthly, and a 10% in- 
crease in salaries above $500 monthly. 

Los Angeles County, Calif., em- 
ployees recently received a 5% increase 
with further raises pending the out- 
come of a pay-rate survey now in 
progress. Detroit city employees have 
been granted a 15% raise and were 
put on a 5-day 40-hour week. During 
the war, Detroit workers operated on 
a 48-hour week, with time-and-a-half 
for overtime. 

Municipal employees of Youngstown, 
Ohio, received a flat $20 monthly wage 
increase recently after councilmen de- 
cided it was impossible to meet higher 
demands. Estimated annual cost to the 
city is $242,486. Wichita, Kan., city 
employees were granted a $10 monthly 
raise effective April 1, and 2,400 ‘Min- 
neapolis employees have received a 
lump-sum increase of $15 per month. 

Wage adjustments boosting pay of 
various occupational groups have been 
granted recently in several other cities. 

New York City municipal construc- 
tion workers gained pay increases total- 
ing $1,800,000. Five percent wage in- 
creases for firemen, policemen, and 


laborers are included in the 1946 
Dallas, Texas,, budget. Buffalo, N. Y., 
has reduced firemen’s work week to 
60 hours and raised their pay $350 
annually. 


Overhanging Signs 
Restricted 


RECENT bulletin from the Pub- 

lic Administration Clearing 
House reports that overhanging signs 
are being removed from the business 
districts of three more cities. Ordi- 
nances placing limitations on signs are 
now being enforced in Detroit, Miami, 
and New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Sign congestion in Philadelphia is 
being reduced by action of the park 
commissioners in prohibiting the erec- 
tion or use of billboards within 150 
feet of boulevard, park, or parkway 
boundaries. Limitations have also been 
placed on the size and spacing of 
signs on adjoining property. 

Litigation on overhanging signs in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., ended January 
18, when the highest state court upheld 
a city ordinance banning signs which 
extend over public sidewalks and high- 
ways. As a result of this decision, more 
than three hundred signs which ex- 
tend more than twelve inches over the 
sidewalk are now being removed. 

In Miami, the only types of signs 
now permitted to project over the side- 
walks are those on the outer edges of 
marquees ten feet above the sidewalk, 
and solidly fixed vertical signs pro- 
jecting not more than four feet from 
the building wall. A new ordinance 
requires the removal of all existing 
signs not conforming. 
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Appleton, Wis, Gets Rid of the Algae 


Softening and seasonal application of activated carbon 
beat a difficult water treatment problem 


By WILLIAM U. GALLAHER 
Plant Superintendent 


WIS., recently has 
had to solve an algae problem of 
almost catastrophic proportions. The 
city uses the Lower Fox River as its 
source of supply, a stream carrying the 
overflow from Lake Winnebago which 
is thirty miles long, ten miles wide, 
and has an average depth of fifteen 
feet. The lake’s shallow depth and 
small water displacement in propor- 
tion to its size encourages an abun- 
dant growth of algae during the sum- 
mer periods. Also, when the river 
passes through Appleton its waters 
contain partially treated sewage and 
industrial waste from the cities of 
Neenah and Menasha in addition to 
algae and their by-products. The av- 
erage flow of the Fox River is 2,750 
mgd with a minimum of 250 mgd. 
The coliform index of the water is 
high and sporadic. Discharge of 
troublesome wastes such as _ phenols 
makes the treatment of the water dif- 
ficult. 

Appleton constructed its original 
water filtration plant in 1914. It con- 
sisted of two settling basins with a 
combined capacity of 400,000 gallons, 
four filters each with a rated capacity 
of one mg per day, two clear wells 
with a combined capacity of 130,000 
gallons and a small chemical house. 
Between 1914 and 1939 there were ad- 
ditions to the plant such as a spray 
aerator for the raw water, a one-mg 
settling basin, four new filters, and 
electric and gasoline stand-by pump- 
ing units. 

The summer of 1939 brought the 


start of World War II and the cata- 
clysmic algae conditions. The Fox 
River water turned a dark, murky 
green and fish of all types died. With 
the facilities available, the best we 
could do was to produce a safe water 
of a questionable taste. 


Consequently the Appleton Water 
Commission decided to enlarge the 
plant and correct certain deficiencies 
of treatment. After an engineering 
study and pilot plant tests, plans were 
prepared for a new clear well, a new 
chemical house and laboratory, and an 
increase in the settling capacity for 
chemical treatment. 


Plant Details 


In the improved plant, the clear 
well, located away from the rest of 
the buildings, consists of a covered 
concrete basin 120 feet square and 
ten feet deep with a capacity of one 
mg. In order to provide contact time 
between chlorine and water the basin 
is divided by a baffle wall so that the 
water passes down one side of the 
basin, around the end of the baffle, and 
returns to the outlet on the opposite 
side of the baffle. The clear well per- 
mits the treatment of water at a uni- 
form rate for 24 hours because the 
water level may be lowered in the 
daytime and then restored during pe- 
riods of low pumpage rates at night. 

The chemical house is a brick struc- 
ture forty feet square and about sixty 
feet in height with six floors. The 
heating boiler and various water pipes 
are in the basement; low lift pumps, 
lavatories, and operator’s room are 
on the ground floor; chemical feeders 


on the first floor; and the second and 
third floors are used for chemical 
storage. In addition there is a large 
laboratory and superintendent's office 
at the side of the main chemical build. 
ing. 

During the course of planning the 
new improvements it appeared ad. 
visable to incorporate lime softening 
into the treatment since estimates 
showed that softening would save the 
citizens of Appleton $17,000 a year. 
Inasmuch as the river water required 
high dosages of alum (from two to six 
grains per gallon) the actual cost for 
chemicals would not be greatly in 
creased since the use of lime effects 
an appreciable saving in alum. There. 
fore, we enclosed two steel tanks in 
the chemical building, each holding 
about seventy tons of lime, and in- 
stalled two Omega gravimetric lime 
feeders and slakers in the machine 
room below the storage tanks. Also, 
we acquired a Dracco pneumatic un- 
loading unit of five tons per hour ca- 
pacity to unload quicklime into the 
storage bins. 

In addition to the lime feeders, two 
new gravimetric Omega feeders were 
installed for carbon; a_ volumetric 
Omega feeder and a volumetric Wal: 
lace & Tiernan feeder were set up to 
serve as stand-by units. The system 
uses liquid alum manufactured at 
nearby Menasha by the General Chem- 
ical Co. 

For settling we decided on one o! 
the upflow type of sludge blanket units 
and selected Infilco’s Accelator. The 
tank is forty feet in diameter and 
twenty feet deep, and has a rated ca- 
pacity of three mgd. 

The softening plant went into 
operation March 1, 1942. It had no 
facilities for recarbonation because 
it was thought that the softener would 


A general view of the filter plant with its covered reservoir. The chemical building stands in the background. 
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1 flow sheet of the Appleton water treat- 
ment plant. 


produce a stable water. However, 
alter three weeks of operation, we re- 
ceived numerous complaints of the 
ating in hot water lines especially in 
steamheating systems. This coating we 
ciscovered was chiefly magnesium hy- 
\ide. The water, treated with lime 
the point where only normal car- 
onates were present, left the magne- 
tum hydroxide in an unstable form 
wich precipitated on heating. 
Xecarbonation equipment was not 
idily available at the time and con- 
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sequently we had to improvise some. 
The scrubber was made from a 
wooden tank ten feet in height and 
three feet in diameter and filled with 
crushed stone, the dryer from 24-inch 
cast iron pipe set vertically, and the 
compressor was an 100-cubic-foot-per- 
minute air blower which had been 
used for aerating the water. Exhaust 
from the diesel engines supplied the 
CO, gas. Large volumes had to be 
used because the CO, content of the 
exhaust gases was only 7% maximum 
and was as low as 2% much of the 
time. However, the gas was clean and 
the equipment was quite satisfactory. 

The lime dosage raised the pH to 
10.6 and recarbonation reduced it to 
about g.0. This eliminated magnesium 
hydroxide precipitation from hot 
water but still we received numerous 
complaints during the winter of 1944- 
45 because of rust from hot water 
tanks. Consequently we reduced the 
carbonation so that the final pH was 
9-6 to 9.9 and then applied 0.5 ppm 
of Calgon. During this last winter 
(1945-46) the Calgon dosage has been 
increased to 1.0 ppm because we still 
received a few reports of rust from 
water tanks where coils in the fire- 
boxes of coal and oil furnaces furnish 
hot water tanks. 

We notice excessive rusting in hot 
water tanks where coils in the fire- 
boxes of coal and oil furnaces furnish 
the heat. Furthermore complaints are 
more numerous since the water has 
been softened. We believe that the 
softening process has removed cer- 
tain organic substances from the water 
which formerly furnished partial pro- 
tection to the metal, and tell the com- 


plainant that rusting results when the 
temperature of the water is too high 
(above 130° to 140°F.) and that coils 
should be smooth on the inside so that 
there is no interference with the pas- 
sage of the water. 


Odor Control 


The Fox River water requires car- 
bon for removal of odor during the 
summer. During 1939 this reached a 
dosage of 150 ppm. The amount of 
carbon required has been much less 
since softening was started, but this 
reduction is caused largely by im 
proved natural water conditions. 

The average cost for chemicals has 
been $13.03 per mg in the three full 
years that the water has been softened. 
When carbon costs are excluded, the 
yearly cost for chemicals has been 
$8.60 per million gallons as compared 
to $6.42 per million gallons in two 
normal years preceding softening. In 
other words, softening has increased 
chemical costs by $2.18 per million gal- 
lons for a total yearly pumpage of 
1,078 million gallons. 

The mechanical features of the 
plant have been quite satisfactory. 
The pneumatic unloading equipment 
has unloaded lime at the rate of eight 
tons per hour when the guarantee was 
five tons per hour. The original plan 
was to unload from box cars, but soon 
after softening was started equipment 
was secured to unload from hopper 
bottom cars. This has saved much 
labor and makes the job almost free 
from quicklime dust. The original 
orifice feeders for liquid alum have 
been replaced by a feeding machine 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Manchester Plans Neighborhood Units 


How this English city would house 10,000 persons at a 


gross density of less than seven families per acre 


‘ie accompanying plan from the 


recently published “Manchester 
and District Regional Planning Pro- 
posals” d’agramatically illustrates the 
principles proposed for the planning of 
new neighborhood units in Man- 
chester. As described in the report: 
“This treatment—an entirely hypo- 
thetical case—is for a typical neighbor- 
hood of 10,000 persons. 
“Controlled junctions give safe ac- 
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cess for local trafic from the major ex- 
ternal roads to the internal neighbor- 
hood roads, whose arrangement is de- 


signed to discourage through traffic. 
The principal internal roads are de- 
signed to feed all parts of the area, 
with radials leading towards the neigh- 
borhood center. 

“Within this center are sited the 
main shopping group, the health sub- 
center, community center, branch li- 
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brary, two public houses and a church. 
The community center and the mod. 
ern school are placed close together 
so that some of their accommodations 
may be interchangeable. The modern 
school’s playing-fields and the public 
organized game areas are planned as 
one large open space for economical 
maintenance and greater flexibility in 
arranging for the ‘resting’ of pitches. 

“Nursery, infant and junior schools 
are sited to serve conveniently the sur- 
rounding groups of houses, with field 
paths taking the children to and from 
schoo] in safety.” 

“Houses are grouped round the 
neighborhood center and the open 
spaces; an area at the southern ex- 
tremity is reserved for low-density 
housing to secure a mixture of income 
groups within the neighborhood. 
Garages have been provided in the 
ratio of one to every six houses, a 


proportion which can be varied. 

“Two subsidiary shopping centers 
are designed to serve the houses farth- 
est from the neighborhood center, and 
two additional public houses occupy 
neighboring sites.” 


* Jarrold & Sons, Ltd., Norwich and London 


1945. May be consulted at the British Inform 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


20, N. Y. 
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A Five-Year Program for Water 


and Elec tricity 


Eugene, Ore., Water and Electric Board begins a program 
of enlarging and improving the city’s water and electric utilities 


By J. W. McARTHUR 


General Superintendent 
Water and Electric Board 


UGENE, ORE., is beginning a pro- 
E cram of five or more years of work 
to enlarge the city’s water and electric 
utilities, thus catching up with an ac- 
cumulation of deferred construction. 
Much of this work will be done by the 
ity's own forces and equipment. Plans 
ind specifications are being prepared 
for two new reservoirs, one low level 
of approximately 6 mg, which will cost 
approximately $150,000, and an addi- 
tional high level reservoir of about 
750,000 gallons capacity, which will 
cost around $45,000. 

The water distribution system will 
have to be extended in many ways. 
Ihe Water Board has prepared for 
this by placing an order for about 
Si00,5;00 worth of 12,- 16,- and 20-inch 
(ast iron water pipe, plus a little over 
Sy,o00 worth of miscellaneous fittings 
and valves. In order to take advantage 
of spring delivery and present prices, 
orders were placed for most of this 
pipe late last fall. In addition to that 
last order of pipes, there is in stock 
approximately 10,000 feet each of 8,- 
6-, and 4-inch pipe ready for laying. 
Chis represents an investment of ap- 
proximately $32,000. All together 
Si41,000 worth of maierials alone, 
either on hand or on order, are sched- 
uled to be added to our water main 
system as rapidly as possible. Location 
of the larger sized distribution mains 
has been definitely planned for some 
time to improve the service over the 
entire city, and the smaller mains will 
be laid where they will render the best 
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service, expecially in areas recently an- 
nexed to the city. 

A new power shovel for trenching 
and handling pipe, costing about $11,- 
000, which is now on order, will help 
hasten the laying of the various mains. 

The figures set out in this article, 
except for the proposed reservoirs, do 
not include labor costs which will, in 
themselves, run into large figures. 
The total budget for the Water De- 
partment is set up at $729,483.10. Of 
this amount $301,000 is estimated to 
come from current year’s income, and 
$428,483.10 is to be borrowed from ac- 
cumulated depreciation reserve. Any 
of these funds that cannot be efficiently 
invested in 1946 will be carried for 
ward to the following year. 


Electric Service Enlarged 


In the electric department much 
work is outlined for the year 1946. 


The largest item is $500,000 for re 


building the Walterville plant and im- 


plant 


Lugene 


water. 


6,000 kw 
generator with 7,500 kw capacity (70% pf.) and 
two 1,400 hp boilers, one an Erte with 250 Ib. 
steam pressure, and the other a B&W producing 
goo lb. steam 


provements to the Walterville water. 
ways. While it is not likely that re- 
building of this plant can be com- 
pleted next year, it is planned to get 
as good a start as possible on it. 


Other Capital Additions 


At Leaburg an effort will be made to 
catch up with three or four years of 
deferred maintenance, and plans have 
been made for the installation of a new 
water wheel and generator in the 
powel plant as soon as possible without 
conflicting with the Walterville 
building. 

At the steam plant $32,800 is budg- 
eted for various capital improvements 
to bring both boilers, generators, and 
electrical apparatus to a higher effh- 
ciency to meet the growing demands 
on our system. 

The transmission line comes in for 


$45,000 of improvements in connec- 
tion with rebuilding at Walterville and 
$5,000 for rebuilding a section of the 


generates electricity D) both steam and 
{hove is its Leaburg hydro plant containing 
a 7.000 kw Westinghouse generator powere d by an 
§. Morgan Smith water wheel. The steam power 
contains one GE turbo-generator rated at 


(80% pf.) and one Westinghouse turbo 
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line between Walterville and Leaburg. 

In addition to operation and main- 
tenance of the distribution system, 
fixed capital additions are planned 
and budgeted to the extent of $162,- 
7oo. Included in this sum is the pur- 
chase of equipment to complete a sub- 
station partly built, and funds to build 
another entirely new one and buy dis- 
tribution transformers, poles, wire, esti- 
mated to cost $50,000, and a new 11 
kv loop costing $30,000, and $10,000 
for capacitors to improve the system 
power factor. 


New Power Machine 


Also included is $3,500 to buy a 
power machine for digging holes for 
poles. This has been needed for some 
years and it is hoped that with its use 
the building of new lines and rebuild- 
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Eugene's water treatment plant. Settling tanks are in the background. The filter house 
is in the center. In the far background is the electric power plant. 


ing of old ones can be speeded up. 
The total budget for the electric de- 

partment for 1946, for all purposes, is 

the sum of $1,533,271.35. It is esti- 


Water Main Cleaning Pays Off 


NE project of water main clean- 
O ing paid for itself in a single 
year’s time at Charlotte, N. C., and a 
second project liquidated its cleaning 
costs in three years. These figures were 
pointed out by J. L. Greenlee, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Charlotte 
Water Works, in a paper delivered re- 
cently before the North Carolina Sec- 
tion of the American Water Works 
Association. 

In 1932, Mr. Greenlee stated, the 
Pitometer Company made a survey of 
the raw water pumping facilities and 
determined that equipment was operat- 
ing at low efficiencies, and that fric- 
tional losses on the supply main were 
high. This study, together with added 
information disclosed by further sur- 
veys in 1935, led to the first cleaning 
of the supply main. 

In 1936 the city entered into a con- 
tract with the National Water Main 
Cleaning Company with a fee on a 
per foot basis, and had the supply main 
cleaned for a total cost of $3,912. This 
improvement resulted in an annual 
saving of electrical energy equivalent 
to $3,811 which practically balanced 
the cost of cleaning. 

The second job of cleaning was done 
in 1944, again based on studies made 
by the Pitometer Company. In this 
case the National Water Main Clean- 
ing Company cleaned the lines for a 
total cost of $3,461 which resulted in 
an annual savings of $1,200, or about 
one-third the cost of the project. The 
difference, Mr. Greenlee explains, is 
caused by the use of more efficient 
pumps. The old pumping units of 
1936 had a wire-to-water efficiency of 
less than 50 percent whereas the new 
units have an efficiency of more than 
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80 percent. Rate schedules for elec- 
trical energy have also been reduced. 
Mr. Greenlee also pointed out obvi- 
ous improvements for the distribution 
mains. Pumps that pump water to the 
distribution system operate at a lower 
head. The length of the time that the 
pumps are used in parallel is reduced. 
Areas of high demand are more ade- 
quately supplied by the pumps which 
make the storage and distributing tower 
to the outlying distribution tanks more 
useful. Prior to cleaning, the Williams 
and Hazen frictional coefficients ranged 
from 69 to 85. After cleaning, they 
ranged from 115 to 130, comparing 
favorably with new pipe. 


Port Huron Plans 
More Elevated Storage 


S PART of a long-range water 

improvement program, Port Hu- 
ron, Mich., plans to erect two over- 
head water storage tanks this year. 
One will have a capacity of a million 
gallons and will be located in the 
southern part of the city, while the 
second will be of 500,000 gallons and 
will be located in the northern sec- 
tion. Both will utilize radial-cone bot- 
tom structures with cylindrical col- 
umns. The city also plans to convert 
the existing steam pumping station 
to electrical operation. 

The elevated storage tanks are de- 
signed to provide electric stand-by 
service should there be any failure of 
the electric service; and to provide 
additional volume and pressure of 
water where it is needed. 

The tanks should be constructed by 
the end of this vear and the electric 
work completed early in 1947. 


mated that $910,000 of this will come 
from current revenues. The difference 
or $623,271.35, will be drawn from the 
depreciation reserve. 


A Little City 
With a Famous Name 


ILWAUKIE, Ore., a little com- 

munity forming a suburb of 
Portland, upholds the name that has 
become synonymous with good govern- 
ment in the municipal field. Milwau- 
kie, Ore., has a population of 1,871 as 
compared with Milwaukee, Wis., with 
a population of 587,472. 


Although Milwaukie’s municipal 
services are not as complex as those 
of its Wisconsin namesake, neverthe- 
less they are just as efficient. Milwau 
kie draws its water supply from a 
series of three wells, all 300 feet deep 
and powered by a set of Worthington 
pumps, one with a capacity of 220 gpm 
and two with capacities of 550 gpm. 
The water is excellent in regard to 
both quality, and purity and requires 
no treatment whatsoever. There are 
1,040 metered services in town and 80 
fire hydrants. Pumping demand varies 
from 0.25 mgd in winter to 0.45 mgd 
in summer. 


The main residential district and all 
of the business district are now served 
by a sanitary sewer. An application 
has been made to the Federal Works 
Agency for funds on advance planning 
for a sanitary sewer to cover the bal- 
ance of the city. This proposed work 
will cover about five miles of sewers. 


About 75% of Milwaukie’s streets 
are paved with oil mat surfacing and 
15% are graveled. 

The Fire Department has five paid 
firemen and three pieces of equipment 
and also serves a rural fire district east 
and south of the city. This fire district 
is several times the area of the city 
itself. 

The City Manager of Milwaukie is 
L. D. Kelsey. 
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Ahead in the Sanitation Parade 


Chilton, Wis., with a population of 2,500, furnishes soft water 
to its citizens through a set of three separate treating plants. 
Its sewage treatment plant is the first in Wisconsin to utilize 
the bio-activation process. 


HEN A WATER or sewage 
W treatment problem comes up 
for discussion in Chilton, Wis., one of 
the questions that never arises is 
whether the proposed solution is based 
on precedent. All that the city fathers 
in this progressive little northern city 
ask is whether the proposal will pro- 
duce results efficiently and whether the 
price is within range of the commu- 
nity’s pocketbook. They rarely ask 
whether some other city has made the 
same sort of installation first and don’t 
particularly care. 

This has been of great help to Super- 
intendent A. H. Roll and Consulting 
Engineer M. O. Clinton of McMahon 
Engineering, Menasha, Wis. Unen- 
cumbered by the serious limitation of 
“whether the other fellow has done it 
first,” they have been able to design 
and construct water and sewerage fa- 
cilities that put Chilton far ahead of 
many cities several times its size. 


Water Works Uses Three Plants 


The recently constructed water treat- 
ment improvements show the results 
of this sort of thinking. Most cities 
would not even consider building more 
than one water treating plant, espe- 
cially if they were no larger than Chil- 
ton. However, Chilton has not only 
one, but three, and expects to treat 
ihe water at the low figure of around 
three cents per 1,000 gallons. 

This community built its water works 
in 1918 by erecting an 80,000-gallon 
Chicago Bridge and Iron overhead 
storage tank, building about ten miles 
of mains, and putting in around fifty 
Ludlow and Eddy hydrants. Badger 
meters were installed at every service. 
even including such usually exempt 
points as the city hall and other mu- 
nicipal buildings. Three deep wells 
served this distribution system. How- 
ever, at that time engineers did not 
know as much about the geology of 
Wisconsin as they do now, nor did the 
people object so strenuously to the 
ard beach water that the wells pro- 
cquced, 

Nevertheless, as time went on, the 
‘isly mineralized content of the water 
0o% its toll. One well failed outright. 
\ second well developed an objection- 
‘o'y high salt content so that in a four- 

' pumping period the salt content 

‘“""t to a high of 690 ppm. The well 
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Chilton’s bio-activation sewage treatment plant. At the left are the primary units located 
alongside the plant building. The two high-rate trickling filters are in the center fore 
ground, and at the far right are the aeration units. 


screens gradually clogged and the water 
level dropped to such an extent that 
by 1940 pumping costs had jumped 
$90,000 per year. 

To correct this, Engineer Clinton 
recommended drilling three new wells 
but only going approximately 200 feet 
into the limestone and above a divid- 
ing stratum of shale. This shale sep- 
artes water of two differing character- 
sitics, the lower water tapping a lime- 
stone stratum that brings water from 
some distance away, while the upper 
level water infiltrates into the area and 
is more localized in character. 


Old Well Reclaimed 


In addition to the three new wells, 
the plans included the reclamation of 
one old well by plugging it above the 
shale and acidizing it. This treatment 
resulted in increased production up to 
220 gpm against the former figure of 
only 35. The three new wells can 
produce 300 gpm if necessary, but the 
demand will be limited to 150 gpm 
and 100 gpm for the old renovated 
well. 

To serve these new and _ recondi- 
tioned wells, the water department 
used the existing Layne-Northwest well 
pumps, buying one new unit for the 
additional well. The improvement 
program included building a pump 
house and ground storage reservoir of 
3.5,00-gallon capacity at each of the 
new wells. At the old renovated well 
site, a pump house and a 100,000-gallon 
ground storage reservoir were already 
in existence. Each of the wells has a 


Permutit iron removal and softening 
unit of 150-gpm capacity for the new 
wells and 100 gpm for the old. These 
are zeolite pressure units with the iron 
removed by base exchange. In the same 
operation the water is softened directly 
as it is received from the wells and 
treated water goes to the reservoirs and 
thence to the mains. Each pump house 
is equipped with Wallace and Tiernan 
automatic gas chlorinators; the pumps 
are controlled from master switches by 
the use of telephéne cables that the 
city rents from the telephone company. 

This system reduces water with a 
hardness of approximately 450 ppm 
down to an average of 75. It has elim- 
inated the annoyance of salt intrusion 
and has given the community ample 
water for any normally expected 
erowth. 


Sewage Treatment Shows Bold 
Planning 


The sewage treatment plant at Chil- 
ton is unique in that it is one of the 
first of the so-called bio-activation pro 
cess plants to be installed in Wisconsin. 
Chilton has breweries and food canning 
and processing industries that dis- 
charge troublesome wastes. The effect 
could easily be noted in the receiving 
streams by the strong offensive odors 
and the grey slimy sludge that collected 
on the stream banks. 

The logic of the bio-activation pro 
cess appealed to Superintendent Noll 
and his council. As is well known, 
the standard trickling filter has proved 
successful insofar as its ability to with- 
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stand varying loads is concerned. The 
rate, however, is somewhat slow and 
the quality of the effluent is not as 
high as that from activated sludge. 
The temperament of activated sludge, 
particularly for small plants plagued 
with varying industrial waste loads, is 
proverbial among sanitary engineers. 

The type of treatment that Chilton 
adopted combined these two processes. 
By reducing the volume of the filter 
medium on the trickling filter the rate 
of flow through it was increased sub- 
stantially and at the same time the 
quality of effluent was proportionately 
reduced. Yet the filter still was able 
to meet and handle the difficult food- 
processing wastes that occur at varying 
intervals. In other words, the trickling 
filter acts as a sort of governor or bac- 
eriological surge tank, evening out the 
load that would be thrust on the acti- 
vated sludge portion of the plant. 

In detail, the plant works as fol 
lows: 

The sewage enters the plant through 
an open venturi flume that Superin 
tendent Roll reports gives a very ac- 
curate measure of the flow volume. It 
then passes through a mechanical bar 
screen with a cutting pump; this unit 
also has been exceptionally helpful 
in plant operation since it not only 
grinds the solids but also backwashes 
the screen. 

The sewage then enters a primary 
settling tank measuring 14 feet by 24 
feet by g feet in depth that provides 
approximately 114 hours retention. 
These sludge tanks have the added 
feature of a sludge draw-otf tank at one 
side. A hydraulic sleeve valve ex 
tending into this auxiliary tank con- 
trols the withdrawal of sludge from the 


settling basin, and since the tank is 
open, the operator can observe the 
quality of sludge being withdrawn and 
thus avoid the possibility of pumping 
thin supernatant to the digesters. 

Pea-canning wastes, with their small 
amount of settlable solids, do not go 
through the settling basin, but instead 
are discharged to a small mixing hop- 
per which receives the primary effluent 
and a small recirculated portion of the 
trickling filter effluent. 

This mixture then goes to the filters. 
There are two of these filters, each 
measuring 100 feet in diameter and 
having 4 feet of rock in the center and 
5 feet at the outside. The rock ranges 
in size from 6 to 8 inches for the bot- 
tom foot over the cast-iron covered 
collection gutters in the floor and from 
21% to 3l% inches for the balance. One 
third hp motors drive the rotary dis- 
tributors at the rate of 114 rpm. 

rhe trickling filter effluent then goes 
to the intermediate settling tank which 
measures 7 by 14 by 9 feet deep and 
provides 20 to 40 minutes detention. 
This intermediate settling tank also 
has a sludge hopper in the floor and a 
side hopper to control the removal of 
sludge hydraulically. The effluent from 
this tank proceeds on for aeration. 

Ihe effluent going to the aeration 
units is distributed among three bays, 
each measuring 20 by 40 by 14 feet in 
depth and providing four to six hours 
detention. “T'wo mechanical aerators 
are in each bay, 

The effluent then flows to the final 
settling tank, a unit measuring 16 by 
jo by 12 feet; it enters at the center 
of this tank and flows both ways, dis- 
charging over wiers at the ends. The 
final effluent discharges into the Mani- 


Chilton has three of these 150-gpm zeolite softening units, one for each of the city’s 
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towoc River, after its suspended solids 
have been reduced between 75 to go 
percent and the 5-day BOD by 95 to 99 
percent. These are based on complete 
tests made one day a week and daily 
tests of suspended solids in the mixed 
liquor. 

The final settling tank also has two 
collecting hoppers and a pumping hop- 
per to control hydraulically the removal 
of the sludge. A pump returns the 
activated sludge to the aerators, re. 
turning enough to give the mixed 
liquor a suspended-solids concentration 
of 2,000 to 2,500 ppm. When the 
solids content becomes too high, part 
of the sludge is wasted to the mixing 
tank ahead of the trickling filters. 

The plant’s digester is on a hill on 
one side of the plant, and the only vis. 
ible part is the floating gas holder 
cover. The digester measures 47 feet 
in diameter, has 16-foot straight sides 
and a 10-foot conical bottom. The 
floating gas holder is centrally located 
in the roof and measures 18 feet in 
diameter. Supernatant from the di- 
gester goes to the mixing hopper ahead 
of the filters, thus avoiding shock that 
might result if it were discharged to 
the aeration units. 

Six drying beds arranged in a circle 
dewater the sludge. The sludge dis- 
charge pipe empties into a center 
chamber from which sludge can be 
admitted to any desired bed by open 
ing the corresponding gate. To dis 
pose of the sludge, Superintendent 
Roll makes it available to townspeople. 
To date he reports that he has not 
had enough to supply the demand. 

All pumping equipment is housed 
in a service building measuring 24 by 
26 feet. In it are the four centrifugal 
pumps, two return sludge pumps, one 
primary sludge pump, and a recirculat- 
ing pump. Each return sludge pump 
has a capacity of 200 gpm; the primary 
sludge pump delivers 100 gpm, and the 
recirculating pump, 600 gpm. Also in 
the basement are two heating boilers, 
one gas-fired and the other oil-fired, 
with a 25-gallon oil tank and a switch 
board. A combined laboratory, office 
room, wash room, and screen room are 
included on the first floor. 


Water Revenue 
Lowers Tax Rate 


USTIN, MINN., is going to im 
A crease its budget for the coming 
year but will keep its tax rate at prac 
tically the same level. It plans to do 
this by an appropriation from the 
Water and Light Board and by a mill 
levy which will raise more in taxes dur 
ing the coming year. Harold Lamon !s 
President of the Water Commission 4! 


Austin. 
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Solving the Bus-Stop Problem § 


Concrete slabs at bus and trolley coach stopping points pro- 
vide a solution to a difficult street maintenance problem 


ONCRETE.  start-and-stop aprons 
for buses trolley coaches, 
jimlar to warm-up aprons for air- 
planes, seem to be the answer to the 
question of how to beat difficult main- 
tenance problems which arise in the 
operation of these vehicles. 

Street damage on account of buses 
or trolley coaches became a_ prob- 
len in Des Moines nearly two years 
ago (see THe AMERICAN City, June 
1945, pages 100 and 101). A number 
of other cities also reported damage, 
particularly in sections constructed for 
light traffic only and in sections where 
vehicles started and stopped. At these 
busstop points, the trolley coaches, 
with their more powerful acceleration 
and deceleration, appeared to cause 
the greater damage. Consequently, in 
line with good engineering practice, 
street departments are now placing 
concrete slabs in these bus-stop areas. 

\ survey by the Portland Cement 
(ssociation of Chicago, IIl., indicates 
that most cities are specifying an 8- to 
ginch slab, unreinforced con- 
structed of approximately 2,500 pounds 
of concrete made from air-entraining 
portland cement. J. B. Wilson, Chief 
Engineer of the Department of Public 
Works, Louisville, Ky., calls them 
“landing strips” and makes them 8 feet 
wide by 80 feet long. Harry L. Maier, 
City Engineer, Wilmington, Del., speci- 
fies a stop 10 feet by 50 feet, only 
8 inches thick. Ft. Wayne also builds 
an 8-inch slab but uses a g-foot width 
and 80 to 100 foot length. In Kansas 
City, Mo., the stops are 10 by 50 feet, 
while in Erie, Pa., they are 12 by 60 
feet. Deputy City Engineer Clarence 
K. Pulling feels that the 10-foot width 
does not give the trolley coaches suf- 
ficient width to stop with all four 
wheels on the concrete and the 60-foot 
length was required to allow two and 
sometimes three buses to stop at the 
same bus stop. 

Kt. Wayne’s concrete bus stops went 
through a concentrated development 
period. The city became aware that 


they were needed in 1940 when the 
Indiana Service Corporation started 
operation of its fleet of trolley coaches. 
The sclected routes covered old pave- 
ments, some having served for as long 
4s 20 years, consisting of brick over 


crushed stone, brick over concrete base, 

and asphalt over concrete base. 
Service of no longer than go days 

( heavy damage to this paving 
bus stops were located, and in 
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1941 the city repaired the damaged 
areas by placing a 6-inch unreinforced 
bus stop. The following year this de- 
sign was revised to a 7-inch section 
using air-entraining cement to give 
resistance to the spalling action of salt 
applied for ice control. Now this depth 
has been increased to 8 inches. 

W. H. Droege, Superintendent of 
the Asphalt Repair Plant at Ft. Wayne, 
states that a 2-inch insulating course 
of gravel or crushed limestone should 
be placed on the subgrade to protect 
the slab. 


Wilmington, Del., uses an eight-inch unreinforced bus stop ten feet wide and fifty 


feet long. 


Erie, Pa., experimented with 6-, 7-, and 8-inch slabs for its bus stops and selected 


the last. 


Kansas City’s bus stops are ten feet wide 
by fifty feet long. The white rectangles 
guide the trolley coach operators. 
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Emergency Housing Made Safer by a 
New Fire Retardant 


ARIOUS forms of treating wood 
V to make it flashproof have been 
developed over the years. This maga- 
zine has reported a number of them 
when they seemed to surpass previous 
methods. 

Some readers may recall Firepel “S” 
described in THe AMERICAN City of 
June 1043 and May 1944. Despite its 
wartime birth, it appeared the high 
tide of fire retardant coatings and was 
used in quantities. However, this re- 
tardant had inherent limitations. For 
instance, it was suitable chiefly for new 
construction, as it could not be used 
over existing paint, and it had to be 
renewed from time to time. The en- 
gineers of the Albi Chemical Corpora- 
tion, New York 7, developed a new 
retardant devoid of these objections. 
The result is Albi “R.” 


Underwriters Laboratories Tests 
and Recommendation 


The coating material as supplied 
consists of two separate powders which 
are mixed with a specified quantity of 
water and applied by brush or spray. 
Three shipments of compounded pow- 
der prepared under the observation 
of a representative of Underwriters 
were delivered for test purposes. The 
surfaces to which the material was ap- 
plied for fire test consisted of 1 x 4- 
inch lumber, representative of finished 
surfaces on interior building struc- 
tures. 

\ total of seventeen sample surfaces, 
5 of white pine and 6 each of Douglas 
fir and yellow pine, were prepared, 
each sample consisting of two sections 
1214 x 20 inches, the complete sample 
thus being 25 feet long by go inches 
wide. The official reports state the re- 
sults: 

“The spreading of flame on the un- 
coated wood surface commenced with lit- 
tle delay after application of the gas flame, 
gradually and _ progressively extending 
along the entire length of the sample 
and filling the test chamber with lumi- 
nous fire. 

“The samples coated with Albi ‘R’ re- 
tarded the spread of fire. The effective- 
ness of this retarding action varied with 
the quantity of coating applied. Imme- 
diately after the application of the gas 
flame to the coated surface, small blisters 
formed on the surface in the area di- 
rectly exposed to fiame, and as the tem- 
peratures increased the blistering gradu- 
ally spread along the test surface. The 
blister formation gradually developed 
into a cellular mat. The thickness of 
the mat formation increased in propor- 
tion to the intensity of heat and thick- 
ness of the original applied coating. In 
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Section of treated wood showing the 
cellular mat produced by Albi “R” coat- 
ing upon exposure to flame 


the examination of the samples after tes; 
the original coating material appeared tc 
be in position and had only reached the 
blistering stage. The wood surface be 
neath the coating was charred in 


th 
area of the exposing fire.” : 


The recommendations are as {ol- 
lows: 


“Albi ‘R’—A coating material for appli. 
cation with spray or brush to reduce 
combustibility of white pine, yellow pine, 
and Douglas fir surfaces on interiors of 
buildings. The following fire hazard 
classification is derived on a basis of coy 
erage per gallon and is applicable when 
the coating is maintained.” 


Fire Hazard Classification 


Coverage per gallon..... 508q.ft. 705sq. ft. 
Flame spread ........ 30-40 40-50° 
Fuel contribution ....... 10 15° 


Smoke developed .. Approximately same 


as uncoated wood 


In view of the fine results obtained 
on wood by Underwriters Labora. 
tories, other tests were conducted and 
proved that this material would be of 
considerable value in the use of such 
substitute materials as fiber board 
which would have to be used in large 
quantities in connection with housing 


When the state of New York was 
faced with the job of converting army 
barracks into emergency housing de 
velopments, fire hazard was in the 
minds of most connected with the 
projects. Because of the shortage o! 
building materials enormous amounts 
of fiber board would have to be used 
creating an additional fire hazard 
Search began for an effective fire re 
tardant. 


Use in Emergency Housing 


A ceiling panel of Acousti-Celotex 
brushed with Albi “R” was fire-tested 
for slow-burning at Columbia Univer: 
sity Engineering Laboratories under 
the procedure prescribed by federal 
specifications for prefabricated acous 
tical units. The results were as fol 
lows: 


Max. Resul! 
Allowed by Obtained 
Specification in Test 
Spread of Flame go inches 14 inches 
Duration of Flames 
after Exposure 5 minutes 3 seconds 


The requirements for the “slow 
burning” classification were there 
fore easily met. 


(Continued on page 141) 


is 


* In comparison with uncoated red © 
100. 
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Detroit Cautions “First 
Things First” in Planning 
)ETROIT Bureau of Gov- 


ntal Research feels that the 
in planning is to decide what 


ern 


first step 

the city needs and wants most. Most 
urgent of the city’s needs is a compre- 
hensive determination of what is essen- 
ial: a list of priorities. The March 26 
issue of the Bureau Notes points out 
the danger of aimless planning is that 


once certain projects have been started, 
the city may discover that more im- 
portant things have been passed by and 
still must be done. To avoid such a 
critical situation they urge that, “we 
can't have everything; but we can 


have a plan.” 


Improved Charter 
Adopted by Seattle Voters 


EATTLE, Wash., has adopted a 
S new city charter that increases the 
mayor's power, extends the merit sys- 
tem, reduces frequency of elections, 
and in general provides a more stream- 
lined municipal administration. The 
new charter is just about half as long 
as the old one and employs simpler 
phraseology than the charter, 
according to the American Municipal 
\ssociation. 


Henceforth Seattles’ police chief will 
be appointed after a competitive ex- 
amination. The mayor may choose 
among the three candidates scoring 
highest on the test, the appointment 
to be confirmed by the council. Higher 
qualifications are also set for fire chief, 
city engineer, and health commis- 
sioner. 

The mayor's power is strengthened 
in that police chief and health com- 
missioner are now appointed for an 
indefinite term—their tenures of office 
were previously five years. The mayor's 
salary is raised from $7,500 to $10,000. 

The city planning commission is ele- 
vated to permanent status under the 
new charter. The commission can no 
longer be eliminated simply by repeal 
ol an ordinance, and is financed on a 
continuing basis. 


City elections will be held in even- 
numbered years rather than annually 
from now on. This change is expected 
to save $100,000 election expenses dur- 
ing the next two years. After a transi- 
tion period, councilmen, mayor, and 
others will serve four-year terms. 

New powers granted the city coun- 

‘llow it to rescind after two years 


any initiative or referendum ordinances 


ed by the people, if such action is 
harmony with state constitutional 
visions. Further initiatives by the 
ple can override such vetoes. 
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Township of Teaneck, N. J, 
Presents Chart of Its Organization 


UBLICATION in the March issue 
P of THe AMERICAN City (pages 
go-g1) of the organization charts of 
three cities in the 100,000 to 300,000 
population class, suggests that readers 
of this magazine in smaller communi- 
ties will be interested in the chart 
here reproduced from a New Jersey 
municipality in the 25,000 population 
group. 

This community—Teaneck, N. J.— 
has a 15-year record of successful ad- 
ministration under the township man- 
ager form of government. The chart 


is reproduced from a 32-page pamph- 


let in which Mayor Milton G. Votee 
and Township Manager Paul A. Volck- 
er present to the taxpayers of Teaneck 
the proposed 1946 Budget and Town- 


ship Manager's Report. On the page 
containing the organization chart, the 
appointive powers and duties of the 
council and manager are summarized 
as follows: 


Appointive powers of the Council: * The 
municipal council shall appoint a munic 
ipal manager, an assessor, or where re 
quired by law a board of assessors, an 
auditor, a treasurer, a clerk and an at- 
torney.” 

The Township Manager shall: (a) “Be 
the chief executive and administrative 
official of the municipality; (b) Appoint 
and remove all department heads and all 
other officers, subordinates and assistants 
for whose selection or removal no other 
method is provided in this subtitle, super 
vise and control his appointees, and re 
port all appointments or removals at the 
next meeting thereafter of the municipal 
council.” 


TEANECK VOTERS 


(STOC 


CouNnciL 
Who elect one of their number as Mayor 


KH 


(DIRECTORS) 
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Rockville Centre Puts Insurance 
on a Business Basis 


Consolidation of fire insurance policies saves 
$400 annually for village 


O™ OF the first acts of a new 

Board of Trustees in Rockville 
Centre, N. Y., last fall was to overhaul 
the insurance set up which costs the 
village about $30,000 a year in pre- 
miums. The village’s population is 
18,613. The Board appointed two 
local brokers, William F. Varney and 
Harold Brindley, as insurance  ad- 
visers. 


One Policy for All Fire Insurance 


rhe fire insurance was found to con 
sist of a number of separate policies 
running anywhere from one to five 
years. It was decided to combine 
these into one policy covering all the 
municipal properties on the basis ol 
present values. This necessitated an 
inspection and appraisal of each prop 
erty by a committee of five local agents 
and engineers of the National Liberty 
Insurance Company, one of the 
Home Fleet of Insurance Companies. 
The classifications of the 29 properties 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


The Village Hall, police station, and jail 
are insured. 


With the approval of the Village 
Board of ‘Trustees, the insurance ad- 
visers submitted the form bearing the 
new values to the New York Rating 
Bureau and obtained a blanket rate 
covering all property. This was 
granted for both fire and extended 
form coverage (w:ndstorm, explosion, 
riot, smoke, etc.). This insurance was 
set up on a budget plan with five poli- 
cies, One expiring each year, resulting 


CLASSIFICATION OF VILLAGE PROPERTY, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


Village Hall 

Fire houses 

Water treatment house 
Sewage treatment plant 
Electric light plant 
Electric service building 


Potal 


Building Contents Total 
$82,500 $22,025 $104,525 
25,000 10,500 35.500 
4,000 2,500 6,500 
19,000 60,000 79,000 
$15,000 600,000 ,000 
g0,000 70,000 160,000 
9545.500 $755,025 $1,285,525 


Rockville Centre’s power plant is insured to the value of Sgoo,oo0, 


including explosion damage. 
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in payment of an annual premium of 
$2,587. This figure is $400 less per 
year than was formerly paid under the 
form set-up of individual or spec’fi 
policies. 


Vehicles Covered 


The seventy motor vehicles owned 
by the village were already covered by 
one policy on a fleet basis. By this 
plan, the first five cars take a given 
rate and each car above five reduces 
the total premium. The sixth car re 
duces it by 1.7°%. At Rockville Centre, 
the 65 cars above the basic five reduce 
the total premium by 14.3%. It was 
found, however, that the policy did 
not include property damage insur- 
ance, yet there were a number of prop 
erty damage claims. Therefore, to the 
$100,000 - $300,000 Lability insurance, 
$5,000 property damage insurance was 
added. 


Other Forms of Insurance 
Approved by the Board 


Another form of insurance approved 
by the board was comprehensive lia 
bility covering any suits for damage 
brought by the public against the vil 
lage. 

A $2,000 policy on holdup and a 
$2,000 policy on cash in safe were in 
creased to $5,000 each and put on 
a “broad form money and securities” 
policy which covers ‘“‘mysterious disap 
pearance” as well as destruction and 
abstraction. 


The plant’s most recent diesel unit—a 2,000-kw Nordberg—was 
installed in 1942. 
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Public Relations for Municipalities 


Public Relations Primer 


HE National Recreation Associa- 
T tion has published a very valuable 
and interesting pamphlet for recrea- 
tion workers and committees faced 
with the problem of arousing and 
maintaining public interest. Almost 
every medium of public relations is 
dealt with and the topics covered in- 
clude newspapers, radio, window dis- 
plays, printed matter, direct mail, ad- 
vertising, films, and exhibits. 

[he booklet should be of value to 
all groups anxious to organize active 
and effective public relations work. 
General advice as to type of. articles 
and photographs for newspapers, pro- 
grams and performers for radio, and 
types of material available for window 
displays, is accompanied by specific ad- 
vice concerning the length of articles 
and their preparation for the newspa- 
per, timing and preparation of radio 
scripts, and practical warnings of pit- 
falls in the various fields. References 
are included at the end of each sec- 
tion which suggest further reading on 
the subjects discussed. The common- 
sense advice is illustrated with amusing 
drawings of good and bad techniques, 
and the text includes many projects 
that cities have tried and found suc- 


cessful. The authors do not claim 
that their primer is all inclusive, but 
point out that mastery of the tech- 
niques presented will help the worker 
to recognize and make use of pub- 
licity media of many other kinds. 


The booklet is entitled ““The ABC's 
of Public Relations for Recreation” 
and can be obtained from the Na- 
tional Recreation Association offices 
at 315 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
for 85c¢ a copy. 


Young Planners’ Contest Stimulates 
Development of Slater, Mo. 


LATER, MO., is studying its re- 
S sources and assets with renewed in- 
terest because of the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the children of the com- 
munity to an essay contest on Slater's 
possible industrial development. The 
contest was sponsored by Randolph 
Walker, president of the Aireon Manu- 
facturing Corporation, which operates 
a crystal laboratory in Slater and was 
open to grade and high school stu- 
dents. The subject was, “How Slater 
Can Develop Industrially.” Half of 
the town’s school children entered the 
contest and there were 68 prize win- 
ners. In addition to the contest prizes, 
Mr. Walker donated $500 for the or- 
ganization of a Junior Chamber of 
Commerce to help the young people 
promote the ideas introduced in their 
papers. This organization will work 


No “Dim and Pompous Mystery” 


HE BRITISH National Associa- 

tion of Local Government Offi- 
cers quotes, in the January 1946 issue 
of its Local Government Service bulle- 
tin, a plea by Herbert Morrison, Lord 
President of the Council, for less se- 
crecy and more clarity in the relations 
between public officials and their pub- 
lic. Urging municipal councillors to 
Keep more closely in touch with the 
citizens, for whom they are working. 
Mr. Morrison said: 

“Dim and pompous mystery is all 
right for those who want to hide what 
they are doing—or not doing. The 
town halls belong to the people, and 
the people have a right to know what 
their councils are about. 

‘Get people interested in what you 
arc doing. Make sure that they un- 
derstand why, and how. You will find 
that your work will run smoother and 
your successes will be strengthened by 
tic cooperation of individual citizens 
and will come twice as fast.” 

The Association points out that this 
«(vice is in harmony with the view 
*hich it has been advocating as set 
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forth in the report* of its Reconstruc- 
tion Committee on Relations Between 
Local Government and the Commu- 
nity, “of which close on 20,000 copies 
have been supplied to councillors, 
members of Parliament, and others in 
the past six months.” 

That report called for a comprehen- 
sive policy of public relations for local 
government @en two levels, national 
and local. 

At the national level it suggested the 
formation of a central local govern- 
ment Public Relations Council em- 
powered both to coordinate local ac- 
tivities, such as the production of 
books, films, exhibitions, and _ broad- 
casts, on its own account. Locally, it 
recommended the appointment by 
every local authority of a public rela- 
tions committee and a public relations 
officer (full-time or part-time) charged 
with improving the relations and the 
understanding between the authority 
and the citizen. 


* See ‘“‘Local Government Public Relations” 
in the October 1945 issue of THr AMERICAN 
City, p. 116. 


with the Slater Community Club, its 
adult counterpart. 

School groups were introduced to 
the problem of industrial planning by 
guest speakers who lectured during the 
fall on various aspects of civic improve- 
ment. The result of the talks, re- 
search, and local discussions was a 
group of careful and intelligent papers 
which stirred the older people of Slater 
to do further research and planning. 

Among the concrete suggestions of- 
fered were the following: better recrea- 
tional facilities to keep young people 
interested in living and working in 
Slater; adequate airport facilities; mod- 
ern dairies; adequate sewage and gar- 
bage disposal system; reduction of 
power rates; hospital and nursery; en- 
couragement of allied industries to 
utilize wastes of other plants. 


Community Leadership 
Institute, Syracuse 


University, July 10-24 


O AID in training men and wo- 

men with a broad community out- 
look to lead local c:tizens’ councils, 
there will be held at Syracuse Univer- 
sity July 10-24, the second annual In- 
stitute of Community Leadership. At 
this Institute an est:mated 125 se- 
lected community leaders from New 
York and neighboring states will meet 
in daily round table and forum ses- 
sions with specialists on fifteen major 
problems that concern the community 
and the community leaders. 

Principal emphasis will be placed on 
how to organize, how to plan, and on 
housing, jobs and industrial relations, 
One World, good government, public 
education, health, intergroup tensions 
and understanding, the arts, “living 
memorials,” and on team work be 
tween the citizen and his government. 

For the detailed program and a list 
of the participating specialists, apply 
to New York State Citizens’ Council, 
Mrs. Rhea M. Eckel, Executive Direc- 
tor, 399 South McBride Street, Syra- 
cuse 3, N. Y. 
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Seasonal Sewage Treatment 


The resort town of Lake Geneva, Wis., solves its vacation 
sewage treatment problems by a trickling filter type of plant 
with flexible operating features 


ESTLED in the lowlands of the 

Wisconsin vacation area is a 
sewage treatment plant that serves the 
town of Lake Geneva. Sewage treat- 
ment is not a subject that is taken 
lightly in these small northern com- 
munities, for the people mean to keep 
the state attractive as a vacation spot 
and thorough sewage treatment is one 
of the ways of doing it. 

Lake Geneva is a resort town. Its 
year-round population numbers less 
than 3,000; in summer, however, it 
has upward of 7,000 with weekend 
peaks as high as 12,500. The town 
borders on a scenic lake which, since 
the turn of the century, has been pro- 
tected by state laws prohibiting the 
discharge into it of sewage of any sort 
or with any degree of treatment. The 
neighboring town of Williams Bay 
that would normally use the lake to 
receive its sewage, because of this law, 
has had to erect an activated sludge 
plant and discharge the effluent into 
leaching beds. The effluent of Lake 
Genevea’s sewage treatment plant, 
however, is discharged into the White 
River that serves as the lake’s outlet. 
The plant can use the river, that is— 
provided the treatment removes from 
go to 95% of the suspended solids and 


5-day BOD. 


Trickling Filter Treatment Replaces 
Septic Tanks 


In order to insure treatment as com- 
plete as this, consulting engineer Wal- 
ter FE. Deuchler, Aurora, IIl., con- 
structed a 14-megd trickling filter plant, 
building into it features that would 
make it elastic enough to meet the 
varving sewage flow, and convert an 
old, inadequate septic tank into a 
heated separate sludge digestion tank. 

In the new plant, the sewage, col 
lected by a system of sanitary sewers, 
passes through a 10-inch Chicago pump 
communitor that reduces all particles 
for treatment. \  Builders-Provi 
dence venturi with a capacity ranging 
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Looking at the Lake 
Geneva plant. To 
the left of the plant 
building are the 
aeration unit, the 
primary settling tank 
and the trickling fil- 
ter. On the right are 
the sand beds used 
for sludge drying. 


from 100,000 to 750,000 gallons per 
day then measures the flow as it passes 
to a diversion box where it can be 
routed either directly to the primary 
settling tank or to an aeration tank 
that supplies 30-minute detention at 
design flow. This tank, equipped with 
an American Well Works aerator, helps 
eliminate plant odors and, through the 
coagulation of colloidal matter, in- 
creases the amount of solids removed 
in the primary settling tank which fol- 
lows the aerator. A reduction of over 
45% in BOD through the primary 
tank has consistently been obtained 
with aeration periods of 30 minutes 
or longer, thus minimizing the BOD 
load to the filter. The aeration unit 
is used chiefly during hot, dry weather 
and during periods of large concen- 
trated flow caused by holiday crowds. 

The primary and secondary tanks are 
circular in plan, equipped with Infilco 
clarifier mechanisms, each of which has 
has a detention period of two hours 
based on the average flow condi- 
tions. Plant piping is arranged so that 
the two settling tanks can be operated 
in series during times that the filter 
is not in use, thereby increasing clari- 
fication through double sedimentation. 

Che effluent of the primary settling 
tank returns to the wet well located in 
the main pump house building where 
it is picked up by either or both of 
two American Well Works non-clog- 
ging sewage pumps. Each of these 
pumps has a capacity of 300 gpm 
when discharging against a net dy- 
namic head of 20 feet and is operated 
automatically wet-well water 
levels by a Selectol controller. The 
pumps deliver the clarified sewage to 
a stone filter 100 feet in diameter with 
distribution through an Infilco Ac- 
celo-Filter reaction-type rotary  dis- 
tributor. 

Sludge from both the primary and 
secondary settling tanks is drawn into 
a sludge well which permits visual in- 
spection of the quality of the dis- 
charged sludge. A Barnes-Dorrco sludge 


pump of 50-gpm capacity takes SUCtion 
from the sludge well and delivers the 
sludge to the digestor. Sludge Piping 
is arranged so that the sludge pump 
can also take suction from the bottom 
of the digestor and recirculate the 
sludge. An old concrete septic tank 
with wooden superstructure was te. 
modeled into a heated digester by te. 
moving the wooden housing and te 
placing it with a reinforced concrete 
fixed cover with necessary control ap 
purtenances. A hot-water heating sys 
tem utilizes gas from the digestor fo; 
heating the plant and the digestor 
tank. 

To provide adequate treatment of 
occasional excessive holiday sewage 
loads, the plant is arranged for re. 
circulation of either the filter effluent 
or the secondary tank effluent, thereby 
increasing the pump discharge to the 
filter and correspondingly reducing the 
BOD of the sewage applied to the 
filter. Aeration and coagulation of the 
incoming sewage combined with re. 
circulation of the filter effluent have 
provided a_ satisfactory solution for 
treating the heavy holiday sewage 
loads. Overall reductions of BOD 
range from 10 to 95%. 

The Lake Geneva sewage treatment 
plant was constructed as a WPA pro- 
ject sponsored by the city under the 
administration of Mayor Walter W 
Ledger. 

Lake Geneva furnished engineer 
ing plans, specifications, and supervi 
sion of construction through the office 
of Walter E. Deuchler, Consulting En- 
gineer, Aurora, Ill. It also furnished 
all materials and equipment required 
together with skilled services such as 
plumbing and electrical work. The 
cost of the project to the city was 
$50,000. 

The plant is operated by Ernest 
Yates under the direction of the town 
council. Lyle Travers is mayor. 


A close-up of the aeration unit to reduce 
the grease content of the sewage. 
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. Cleaning the United Nations’ Streets 


he 
ng 
1p 
” 4jny special event requires unusual attention by a city’s sanitation department and the 
; ME United Nations’ meetings on the campus of Hunter College in New York City are no 
e exception. New York City’s Commissioner of Sanitation William J. Powell has assigned 
. eight flushers, ten refuse trucks and fifty men to the Hunter College area. 
fe 
‘ Upper RIGHT: Forty litter baskets are scat- 4 
tered around the Hunter College grounds 
. and adjacent streets and the United =: 
Nations’ delegates have been meticulous ¥ 
f in using them. Hunter College normally 
. contributes 24 cubic yards of refuse per 
day. District Superintendent McGill states 
that despite the celebrated character of 
' the visitors, the material his trucks collect 
| looks “just like ordinary garbage and ref- 
use.” 


CENTER RIGHT: Normally the streets are 
flushed at midnight so that they will be 
dry by eight in the morning. However, 
if the weather becomes very warm, this 
time will be advanced to about 4 a.m. 
The photo shows one of the city’s 2,500- 
gallon South Bend street flushers mounted 
on an Autocar chassis. In the background 
is the Hunter College gymnasium where 
the United Nations’ Council has been 
meeting 


Lower RIGHT: Borough Superintendent J. 
Hayden sends between forty and fifty 
white wings to the Hunter College area in 
order to have the streets clean by ten 
o'clock in the morning. Normally this 
area requires only three or four men. 


Lower LEFT: The men responsible for 
the cleanliness and sanitation of the area 
stand beside those who guard its safety. 
Left to right: District Superintendent T. 
McGill; Borough Superintendent J. Hay- 
den, United Nations Security Policemen 
Andrew Dolan and Edward Keaveney; 
Sgt. Edward Gannon of the 46th precinct; 
Patrolman B. J. Kaufmann of the 4oth 
precinct; and Cpl. John C. Weaver of the 
USMC 
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Are Your Traffic Courts A Scandal? 


\CH year four and a half million 
E Americans are handed tickets to 
trafhe court. For the majority of them 
it is their first direct contact with the 
law; for a considerable proportion of 
them it is their only contact. 

That in itself should make the con- 
ditions in our traffic courts a matter 
for national concern. For, while it is 
true that abuses in other departments 
of the law may be more likely to re- 
sult in grave injustices to individuals, 
the only solid basis for justice is popu 
lar respect for our legal institutions. 


The killing of thirty or forty thou 
sand persons annually in automobile 
accidents, the permanent crippling of 
nearly three times that many, and the 
injuring of a million others, is no 
trifling matter, Yet the preventive val- 
ues of good highway administration, 
sound traffic regulation, even the efforts 
of well-trained traffic policemen and 
state troopers, can all be diminished 
by indifference or incompetence in the 
courts, 

The fact is that high-speed trathe, 
with its crowded streets and millions 
of drivers, has taken the law by sur- 
prise. Traffic courts have grown up like 
guttersnipes, developing techniques of 
expediency. They represent the weak- 
est, as well as the most out-of-date, link 
in our administration of justice. For 
example: 


A Grim Example 


\ man stepped from between two 
parked cars on a city street to be 
struck and killed by a passing auto 
mobile. 


The opinion of those who saw the 
accident was that the driver might 
have avoided the fatality if he had 
not been going so fast. The accident 
occurred in a 25-mile-an-hour zone. 
The driver was arrested and charged 
with manslaughter. 


Othcers of the Accident Investigation 
Squad testified at the trial that they 
had measured the clearly shown skid 
marks of the death car from the point 
at which the driver applied his brakes: 
the wheels had slid, on dry pavement, 
7316 feet before the machine came to 
a stop. They said this proved that the 
machine had been traveling at least 
439 miles an hour. One eye-witness 
estimated that the car was making 40 


Adapted from the article entitled “The 
Scandal of Our Traffic Courts,” which ap- 
peared in the March issue of Harper's. Copy- 
right 1946 in the United States and Great 
Britain by Harper & Brothers. 
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Washington, D. C. 


or 45 miles an hour when the victim 
stepped in its path. 

But the defense produced three wit- 
nesses who were unwilling to swear 
that the car was going more than 25 
miles an hour. So the driver was 
acquitted. The judge followed tradi- 
tional “weight-of-evidence” procedure, 
relying on three eye-witnesses to over- 
throw the testimony of one, and dis- 
regarding entirely the measurements 
and conclusions of experts—just as, a 
lew decades ago, the doubtful state- 
ment of a witness that “this is not the 
man” used to be accepted against the 
evidence of the man’s own fingerprints. 

“The halls of justice are a hallowed 
place,” we read—but the halls to which 
traffic offenders are haled are often 
slovenly in extreme. 


Dirt and Delay 


One typical courtroom is in the 
basement of a building that houses 
the city jail. Its grime has accumulated 
over many years. Ventilation is bad; 
smells are overpowering. A big cash- 
register stands in front of the bar of 
justice. 

No section of the country is free of 
such courts. One dingy Chicago court- 
room has taken in more than $500,000 
in traffic fines during the last ten 
years; the only improvement in the 
court surroundings has been to put in 
a $300 cashier's cage. 

In many courts the unfavorable im- 
pression created by such conditions is 
augmented by a general lack of de- 
corum. Drivers are summoned to ap- 
pear at 9 a.m.; they wait until 10:30 
before the judge arrives. Then they 
may have to watch a_ succession of 
hobos, drunks, and fighting spouses 
arraigned before their case is called. 
A public-spirited witness, on hand to 
give thirty seconds of testimony, may 
be compelled to wait in court an en- 
tire day, and then return the next 
morning. 

In four citics out of every ten no 
distinction is made between traflic cases 
and any others. A woman who has in- 
advertently parked her car in a load- 
ing zone may have to wait in court 
nearly all day while the judge takes 
up in order (a) jail cases of the night 
before — drunks, prostitutes, knife- 
wielders; (b) continued cases; and 
(c) whatever happens to come next. 
possibly a long-drawn-out assault case. 


Other traffic offenders never see , 
judge at all. They simply line up the 
cash register of a “cafeteria court,” 
groan, pay their fine without even 
daring to say “not guilty” and hurry 
away, thankful to get outdoors again. 


The “Hat Check” System 


In one Michigan traffic-violation 
bureau everyone summoned for that 
day has to come to a single big counter, 
Numbers are passed out by the clerks 
on duty, after the manner of hat-check 
girls—first come, first served. With 
trafic offenders lined up three deep, 
there is almost a free-for-all fight to see 
who can get the low numbers first 
handed out. Losers may have to wait 
until afternoon before their case is 
called. 

A Detroit traffic judge has the in 
formal habit of frequently leaving the 
bench during the examination of wit 
nesses. He comes back out of his 
chambers in time to decide the case. 

Presiding over a municipal court in 
an up-state New York city is an ex 
hibitionist who, when he feels the urge 
to put on his act, questions the al- 
leged traffic-law violator before him 
until he gets an answer to which he 
can—reasonably or unreasonably—take 
exception. Then he flies into a syn- 
thetic rage, snatches off his spectacles, 
hurls them under the spectators’ seats 
in front of the bench, and imposes a 
heavy fine. After the victim has gone 
his way a courtroom attendant re 
trieves the spectacles—which are made 
of unbreakable glass. 


In Alabama there is a playful judge 
who amuses himself by letting Negro 
traffic offenders roll dice to see how 
many dollars they will be fined, or 
how many days in jail he will sentence 
them. 

Such exhibitions clearly win no re 
spect for law. But a traffic court system 
which deliberately encourages defend 
ants who think themelves innocent t 
plead guilty to save money or time, OF 
because they don’t expect a fair trial, 
is even worse. One court clerk lines up 
traffic defendants and says: “What'll 1! 
be, guilty or not guilty? It will cost 
you five if you say guilty, and the 
judge’ll soak you ten if you say 10! 
guilty.” 

Being fined, and forced to pay, wit 
out even appearing in court or having 
a proper hearing, is common. 1h¢ 
simplest form of this abuse is to make 
an out-of-town defendant post a $10 
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or Szo or $50 cash bond for an appear- 
ance that he is not expected to make. 
If he lives some distance away, he must 
either forfeit the bond or make a 
lengthy and perhaps highly incon- 
turn trip. So he forfeits the 


venient 
bond, submitting to legalized black- 
mail 

\nother notoriously unjust practice 
is that of assessing high costs in addi- 


tion to the fine—particularly in juris- 
dictions where the fee system prevails. 
\dded to a $5 fine there may be a 
$; charge for the arresting officer’s ap- 
pearance, a $5 prosecutor's fee, a $2.50 
process fee, and possibly a justice’s fee 
of as much as $7.50; in all, $20 on top 
of the original $5. 

Such court costs often bear no rela- 
tion either to the seriousness of the 
offense or to the actual costs of court 
operation. In two states the situation 
has become so bad that police refuse 
to take violators to certain courts be- 
cause they know that the costs assessed 
will be entirely disproportionate to the 
seriousness of the violations. 


The Ticket-Fixing Problem 


In approximately half of our cities 
ticket fixing is commonplace. It has 
de veloped a contempt-for-the-law group 
ot persons. 

In Chicago, during the middle 
thirties, approximately 285,000 traffic 
offenders a year were able to escape 
fines or arraignment, through political 
influence. Another 150,000 warrants 
lor arrest after violators had failed to 
show up in court were conveniently 
“lost.” New York City had an almost 
equally bad record. 


Rural Problems 


In rural districts conditions are dif- 
ferent, but from the standpoint of 
encouraging respect for law, often still 
worse. Through the development of 
the automobile, the country justice of 
the peace has become an important 
trial judge without prescribed qualifi- 
cations (except residence) and with 
little public interest in his election. In 
thirty-seven states at least some traffic 
cases, and in the majority of states 
most trathc cases, are tried by these 
country justices. Yet almost anyone, 
regardless of ability, fitness, or availa- 
bility, can be elected a justice. Many 
are hardly literate. 

Of 602 of them—chosen at random 
—investigated in a single state, only 
one-quarter had had any legal experi- 
ence. One in five did not even possess 


Copies of the traffic laws he was admin- 
‘sicring. In one instance a dog had 
De given a plausible name by a 


‘p of local jokers, and elected jus- 
tice of the peace. 
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Business Group Opposes Early Abandonment 


of Rent and Price Controls 


- CONTINUED peacetime 
price control is a threat to all our 
freedoms, but abandonment of all 
such control by June go of this year 
would leave the nation unprotected 
against a dangerous rise in prices. Re- 
tention of some controls until the 
spring of 1947 and in the case of rents 
for an even longer period is necessary, 
but present procedures must be stream- 
lined and existing OPA price stand- 
ards liberalized. 

These opinions are voiced in a pol- 
icy statement on the revision and term- 
ination of price controls issued April 
20 by the Research Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, and made public by its chair- 
man, Paul G. Hoffman. 

“We look forward,” says the state- 
ment, “to a further expansion of pro- 
duction and must do everything pos- 
sible to hasten this expansion. But it 
is not clear that production increases 
will of themselves, in the near future, 
eliminate the excess of demand.  Ex- 
panding production will bring higher 
incomes, increased bank credit, and 
general optimism, and it might con- 
ceivably increase rather than decrease 


Encampment 


OUNG people from all over the 

United States are being recruited 
for a summer “Encampment for Citi- 
zenship,” to be held at the Fieldston 
School at Riverdale on the outskirts of 
New York City, from July 1 to Au- 
gust 10. 

Applications within the age limits 
of 17 to 23 years will be welcomed 
from veterans, students, farmers or 
workers—from youth of different races, 
religious and national backgrounds— 
from the big cities, the small towns, 
and the rural areas in every section of 
the country. 

“A citizenship to meet the challenge 
of these difficult years,” says the an- 
nouncement, “must be clear in ideas, 
strong in understanding and convinced 
of the democratic way of life, informed 
on the issues, courageous and responsi- 
ble. It must be educated in politics, 
economics, and international affairs, 
as well as in ethical values. We want 
as mixed a group as possible so that 
their living together will be a rich ex- 
perience, will break down barriers and 
misunderstandings, and will create a 
new unity and comradeship.” 

The “Encampment” is sponsored by 
the American Ethical Union, and has 


inflationary pressure.” 

Relative to the need for continuing 
rent controls for a somewhat longer 
period than others it is stated: “The 
acuteness of the housing shortage, the 
length of time required to relieve it, 
and the importance of rents in the 
consumers’ budget justify an exception 
for rents in our general recommenda 
tion for the end of all price controls. 
.. . Area-by-area removal of rent con 
trols will be possible and should be 
sought. . . . A gradual rise of rental 
ceilings would not only be a matter of 
equity to property owners; it would 
also hasten the achievement of a bal- 
ance between demand and supply ot 
dwellings and so accelerate the re 
moval of controls.” 

The statement is one of a_ series 
issued by the CED Research Commit 
tee as an aid to clearer understanding 
of steps to be taken in reaching and 
maintaining high levels of productive 
employment and a steadily rising stand 
ard of living. For the full statement, 
entitled “The End of Price Control— 
How and When,” apply to the Com 
mittee for Economic Development, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


for Citizenship 


enlisted the cooperation of a widely 
representative list of sponsors and edu 
cational advisers. Algernon D. Black 
is educational director, Henry B. Her- 
man executive director, and Frank W. 
Harris recreational director. Head- 
quarters are at 2 West 64th Street, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


A City Hires a Hall — 


ACH year the city of Clintonville, 

Wis., rents a hall from October 1 
to the end of May for the use of its 
citizens for recreation purposes. The 
Clinwauwis Club, which is the young 
people’s group, has exclusive use of the 
club every Friday, Saturday, and Mon- 
day evening, according to a letter from 
the office of the city clerk to THE 
AMERICAN City. Between forty and 
fifty young people turn out most eve 
nings. Other organizations use the 
hall at other times. 

The rental is $91 a month for the 
hall, which is about forty by seventy 
feet. ‘“‘Juke-box” and records are sup 
plied for dancing, and there are card 
tables and chairs, ping-pong tables, 
and dart games. 
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Port Huron’s Memorial Youth Center 
Proves Successful 


City provides building and staff, young people furnish enthusiasm 


By JOHN E. TOMSHACK 
Director 
Bob McVety Youth Center 
Port Huron, Mich. 


LACK of adequate recrea- 
tional facilities for youngsters in 
Port Huron, Mich., prompted the 
young people themselves to seek help 
from the city authorities. Just about 
when the war broke out, Bob McVety, 
moving spirit among the city’s young- 
sters, organized a group which was 
made up of representatives from all 
the schools and young people’s clubs 
and which became known as _ the 
Youth Advancement Committee. The 
first project of the newly organized 
body was the establishment of a youth 
center. To get a headstart, the young- 
sters organized a series of fund rais- 
ing activities, such as dancing parties, 
roller skating parties, and lecture se- 
ries. The net result was $500. 

The next step was to convince the 
city authorities that their support was 
urgently needed. City and school of- 
ficials came to the young people’s aid 
and gave them permission to convert 
an old school building into a youth 
center. The building had not been 
in use for some years and was badly 
in need of repairs. The city leased the 
old school house from the school board 
and repaired the lighting and plumb- 
ing systems. The school board, on the 
other hand, came through with a scrub- 
bing machine, and the prospective 
clients of the youth center scrubbed, 
tore down partitions, washed and 
painted walls, repaired donated furni- 
ture, and cleaned up an ice cream 
refrigerator unit which the city later 
installed. 

The tragic death of Bob McVety, 
who lost his life in France on Christ- 
mas Day 1944, caused renewed effort 
on the part of young and old to get 
the project into operation. 

The Bob McVety Youth Center was 
opened on June 22, 1945, with hun- 
dreds of people inspecting the project. 
The redecorated first floor soon proved 
insufficient for the membership and so 
part of the second floor was com- 
pleted. The membership, which in- 
cludes boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 21, numbers over 600 now 
and is still growing. Attendance each 
month is over five thousand. There 
are three adults paid by the city doing 
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supervisory work on the five nights 
that the Center is open. 

The young people elect their own 
officers and have committees on all the 
important functions of the Center. 
About forty boys and girls work on 
such committees. There is also an 
adult advisory group, which occasional- 
ly meets with the youth to discuss some 


members. Above 
some of the mem- 
bers may be seen 
foregathered at a 
convenient counter 
before the ice 
cream refrigerator 
unit, and at the 
right, others are 
playing pool 


of the problems which arise in the 
course of events. 

The Center has facilities for dang. 
ing, pool, billiards, cards, chess, 
checkers, darts, boxing, hockey, ping 
pong. Other games and more space 
are needed at the present time and so 
again more work will have to be done 
on the second floor. 


] 


Membership in the 
Bob McVety Youth 
Center includes 
boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 
14 and 21, and 
there are more 
than six hundred 


Standard Building Code for Indiana Cities 


HE City of Indianapolis has 
T adopted the Rules and Regula- 
tions promulgated by the Administra- 
tive Building Council of the State of 
Indiana, and is finding these standard 
codes very satisfactory, says Bert J. 
Westover, director of the Administra- 
tive Building Council, in a report to 
Tue AMERICAN CIty. 

Ihe Rules and Regulations were 
prepared by authorization of the State 
Legislature and are available in four 
volumes dated 1944: I, Building Rules 
and Regulations; II, Electrical Rules 
and Regulations; III, Plumbing Rules 
and Regulations; IV, Heating, Venti- 
lating and Air Conditioning Rules and 
Regulations. 

For much of the material contained 


in Volume I, special credit is given to 
the Uniform Building Code of the 
Pacific Building Officials Conference 
(which had previously been adopted 
by two Indiana cities—Evansville and 
Hammond) ; Volume II conforms with 
the National Electrical Code of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
preparation of Volume III was aided 
by a committee of eminent enginects 
appointed by the Indiana Engineering 
Council; and Volume IV is based on 
studies made by the Air Conditioning 
Council of Indianapolis. 

Purdue University has made possible 
the distribution of these Rules and 
Regulations. Address requests 
copies to the Administrative Building 
Council, State House, Indianapolis. 
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Water Planning Projects 
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Last month The American City listed municipal sewerage and sewage 
treatment projects for which Federal Works Agency assistance has 
been granted, and in March street planning projects were listed. This 
list of water planning projects continues the series. 


ALABAMA 
City Cost 
Alexand ty... $400,000 
79.501 
“at 37,400 
12,830 
Eufaula 79.270 
Foley F 70,800 
Geneva 125,000 
Headla 88,070 
Helena 38,400 
Lafay 43,500 
Mob 2,843,646 
Oneonta 125,000 
Scottsbor 192,500 
Sylacauga 172,312 
36,290 
ARIZONA 
City Cost 
Holbrook $28,000 
Safford 81.100 
Villiams 230,000 
ARKANSAS 
Cost 
Ber $112,000 
B 134,200 
B 33,150 
38.550 
Clarks 313,302 
Clinton 65,700 
Decatur 5,625 
Fl ppen 42.000 
Green Forest 28,260 
Hazen 83,304 
Joiner 38.750 
Lesl 54.800 
Malvern 225.400 
Manila 23,535 
Melbour 48.440 
Mena 161,900 
Mountain Home 70,000 
Nettleton . 82,150 
Parkin . 82.350 
Re etor 45.335 
Springdal 277.550 
Salem 50,000 
Watson 39,090 
CALIFORNIA 
City Cost 
Anaheim $109,300 
Burb ank 694.635 
Santa Monica 475,000 
COLORADO 
City Cost 
Der ver . $2,825,000 
Greeley ........ 206,900 
CONNECTICUT 
City Cost 
Mendon $154,000 
Wenham ....... 337,780 
DELAWARE 
Cost 
Rehoboth Beach.. $178,400 
OF 
ity 
Washington .$1 412°000 
FLORIDA 
City ; Cost 
Brandenton ..... $200,000 
Day i Beach 196,400 
91,100 
ort Myers....., 281,000 
= 147,500 
igh Springs.... 104,670 
ee onv rille Beach 102,000 
muenster ......'. 31,500 
Plant City 42,350 
Aucustine 67,000 
100,000 
65,000 
GEORGIA 
City Cost 
86,000 
25,300 
52,260 
Camilla ........ 46,350 
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Clayton 
Claxton 
Cobb County..... 
Cochran 
College Park.... 
Donalson ....... 
Gordon 
Hampton ....... 
La Grange ..... 
Madison 


Thomson 
Warm Springs... 
Warrenton ...... 


City 
Bellevue 
Salmon 


ILLINOIS 
City 

Arenzville ...... 
Bensenville 
Camp Point 
Carmi 
Des Plaines 
Dieterich 
Dowell 


Gibson City 

Hillsboro ....... 
Homewood 
La ..... 
Lerington 
Livingston 
Macomb ..... 
Milford 


Pocahontas 
Roanoke ....... 
Rockton ........ 
Summit 
Tilden 
Washburn 
Westmont 
Wood River 
Worden 


Richland 


KANSAS 
City 


Ama 
Rossville 
Spring Hill ..... 
Walnut 

Wetmore 


City 
Edmonton 
Leitchfield ...... 
Peewee Valley ... 
Pleasureville 
Russellville 
Scottsville ...... 
Versailles 


y 
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210,000 
43,000 


54,934 


Cost 
$25,000 

65.000 
147,000 


Cost 
$70.000 
27,300 
92.595 
103.440 
94,000 
259,200 
43,800 
90.000 
219,157 
81,000 
55.560 
70.000 
26,700 
71,000 
68,700 
61.100 
59.000 
156,080 
196.980 
68.000 
54.000 
80.000 
15.000 
117.320 
71,000 
30,380 
48,000 
232.730 
116,200 
14,210 
20.800 
774,900 
168,000 


Cost 
$63,985 
33,000 


Cost 
$20,300 
128,200 

20,000 

92,300 

83,000 


Cost 
$43,140 
58,094 
66.263 
91,800 
46,436 


124,101 


$40,000 


Breaux Bridge ... 74,000 
57,660 
Hammond 90,258 
Jonesboro ...... 57,387 
Ponchatoula. 64,921 
St. Martinville... 34,000 
Springhill ...... 15,925 
West Monroe .... 268,900 
50,581 
MAINE 
City Cost 
$110,820 
MARYLAND 
City Cost 
Chestertown . $62,600 
Cris@eld ........ 242.000 
North East 200,000 
Sharpsburg ..... 65,500 
MASSACHUSETTS 
City Cost 
East Longmeadow $116,373 
Leominster 455,000 
Norfolk 105,000 
124,000 
Williamsburg 63,417 
MICHIGAN 
Dowagiac ....... $135,000 
Frankfort : 74.950 
Lansing Twp. 168,000 
Marine City ... 77,260 
Muskegon . 987,000 
North Muskegon. 77,000 
MINNESOTA 
City Cost 
Alvarado $14,000 
Canton 6,600 
Erskine .. 52,000 
Monticello ..... 45,355 
North Branch 
(Village) ..... 27,100 
Plummer 49,140 
Young America. 45,000 
MISSISSIPPI 
City Cost 
Calhoun City .... $60,000 
Columbia ....... 170,000 
Forest 35.000 
Hazelhurst 107,018 
Heidelberg ...... 69,750 
Kilmichael ...... 33,000 
Leakesville 52,750 
62,781 
22,100 
Monticello 11,500 
New Hebron 34.87 
Picagume ....... 219.969 
Pontetee ....... 64,500 
Guitmem ....... 34,977 
Tishomingo 47.000 
Waynesboro .... _ 3,345 
MISSOURI 
City Cost 
$35,000 
Bowling Green . 170,825 
Bragmer 85.073 
Cabool 21,000 
Caruthersville 110,750 
141,000 
71,650 
36,700 
53,000 
66.07 
Marshfield ...... 56,900 
Montgomery City. 25,400 
New London..... 100,000 
Portageville 20,500 
sd 23,000 
24.700 
Summersville 30,000 
MONTANA 
City Cost 
Deer Lodge ..... $91,460 


NEVADA 
City Cost 
$415,000 
NEW JERSEY 
Wanaque ...... $2,620,000 
NEW MEXICO 
City Cost 
Farmington ..... $142,340 
NEW YORK 
City Cost 
Greenport ...... $91,000 
Watkins Glen 37,500 
NORTH CAROLINA 
City Cost 
Franklin , $33,200 
Lexington 413,500 
Newton 250.000 
Norwood 107,555 
Salisbury ... 414,023 
Waynesv ille 179,300 
OHIO 
City Cost 
$877,000 
Berlin Heights... 75,178 
North Bend...... 43,600 
Tallmadge ...... 130,000 
Vermilion 34,000 
OKLAHOMA 
City Cost 
108,600 
60.000 
Chickasha ...... 360.000 
Claremore ...... 166.070 
Elk City ; 346,960 
Henryetta 
. 107,250 
45.000 
18,560 
1,025,000 
Wagoner ....... 119,036 
PENNSYLVANIA 
City Cost 
Barnesboro $100.605 
93,390 
58,000 
RHODE ISLAND 
City Cost 
$318,000 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
City Cost 
Bateswarg ......- $38,534 
Bennettsville 30.750 
Bishopville 38.500 
172.000 
88,650 
60.000 
170.325 
Conway 106.397 
Edgefield ....... 156,920 
66,079 
Folly Island 
152.167 
James Island 182.692 
87.770 
18.200 
Myrtle Beach .... 116,300 
Port Royal ..... 38,500 
Ridge Spring .... 63.160 
St. Stephen ..... 9.100 
28,000 
Spartenburg 482.500 
Timmonsville 16,100 
Walterboro ..... 45,000 
Winnsboro ...... 132,000 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
City Cost 
$55,000 


TENNESSEE 

City Cost 
Duniep ........ 986.720 
Elizabethton 200,000 
Fayetteville 190,000 
Gatlinburg 246,800 
ay 58.841 
114,612 
50,000 
White Pine ..... 45,000 

TEXAS 

City Cost 
$45,000 
Andrews County 140,000 
Athens ... 42.325 
Baytown 89,500 
Benjamin 75.950 


Carthage 112,202 
Cleburne nals 175,000 
35.500 
Crosbyton 22,000 
Fort Smith 200,000 
Fort Worth ... 1,225,000 
Galvena Park 60,071 
Galveston. 250,000 
Galveston Co 
(Dist. 2) .. 
Hamilton ....... 


59.500 
45.000 


Hitchcock 210.000 
30,000 
....... 126,000 
Littlefield ; 69.000 
Meunster ....... 31,500 
Moulton 17,800 
Odessa 1,007,080 
Olton 60,850 
Pelly .......... 109,000 
Pottsboro 49,000 
Raymondville 180,243 
Rocksprings 39.468 
Sweeny 189,515 
133,450 
Whitewright 20,594 
UTAH 
City Cost 
American Fork $31,800 
Ferron 15.900 
Heber City 23,300 
Lindon ; 20,790 
24,700 
Roosevelt ...... 185,000 
South Salt Lake 196,700 
Utah County 146,200 
VERMONT 
City Cost 
Brattleboro ..... $290,270 
Montpelier .....- 371,750 
VIRGINIA 
$330,000 
Nansemond Co. 132,000 
WASHINGTON 
City os 
$47,600 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bridgeport ...... 46,975 
WISCONSIN 
City Cost 
$60,330 
141,000 
50,000 
Fall Creek 65,320 
Hortonville ..... 155.500 
Livingston 50,000 
Wrightstown 64,520 
ALASKA 
City Cost 
Anchorage ...... $300,000 
84,000 
HAWATI 
City Cost 
$261,000 
Honokagq ....... 80,400 


Kanai County 
Mani County .... 


« 
167,534 
. 136,000 
49.535 
35,634 
34,438 
72,765 
62,557 
612,850 
109,000 
Metter 36,500 
79,619 
Statesboro 39,510 
122,250 
80.000 
25.468 
Elmwood Park 
New Baden 
Nokomis 
INDIANA 
City 
Bristol 2 
Knox 
IOWA 
City 
Grimes 
Lamoni 
KENTUCKY 
Cost 
$38,198 
153,700 
23,293 
92.355 
72,992 
147,000 
38,000 
LOUISIANA Honolulu County. 1,080,000 
50.000 3 
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Tale of Two Alabama Cities 


Their Wartime Boom and Post-War Plans 


By HARRY HEWES 


HIS is a tale of two Alabama 
fond and how they grew beyond 
the dreams of their wildest wide-eyed 
boosters in the war production impact, 
with some notes on what they propose 
to do about their future. The crazy 
days of overcrowding are past; most 
of the in-migrant workers, units in a 
migration town-wards of history-mak- 
ing proportions, have returned to the 
farms and the little wide spots in the 
roads from which they were lured by 
the unbelievable hard money wages of 
the war plants. Service forces at sup- 
ply depots and training fields have 
been largely demobilized. 

(nd still Anniston, Calhoun County 
seat, and Prichard, Mobile County, re- 
tain residual populations which leave 
them larger than could have been 
foreseen in the pre-war years. There 
are scars of overcrowding; and public 
works, postponed in the war years, call 
for repairs and reconstruction past the 
patching stage. Utilities and services, 
supplied with federal assistance in the 
emergency days, will have to be re- 
geared, expanded, made permanent. 

Both cities are busy with plans for 
the future and have received federal 
loans to bring blueprints and specifi- 
cations to contract bidding stage when 
labor and materials are available. Both 
intend their communities to be so 
planned and built, from this point on, 
that they will be more attractive places 
in which to rear a family. There seems 
to be a genuine new interest in popula- 
tion as human resources: neither city 
wants any hard knot of illiterate, ignor- 
ant, relief-roll-prone citizenship. In 
short, both cities will be fairly content 
to level off at the populations they 


now possess—big enough for the amen- 
ities of secure, agreeable, and culturally 
adequate urban living; small enough to 
return good municipal services with- 
out busting out at the budget. This calls 
for deliberate and rational planning. 


Community Contrasts 


Anniston was planned in detail by 
expert engineers before the first city 
lost was sold—a community somewhat 
similar in tradition tv Cadbury's 
Bourneville in the Birmingham, Eng- 
land, district; but this analogy could 
be over-pitched. It was a designed 
community, the product of wealthy 
men who intended a town that would 
support, in its mountain environment, 
a gracious and pleasant way of life. 
Artisans from Europe, ranking archi- 
tects in America, helped build the 
town near the Woodstock Furnaces. 
The town of Woodstock was incor- 
porated in 1872, and, as the city of 
Anniston, received its municipal char- 
ter in 1879. Today the water oaks set 
out by the founders have reached giant 
stature stretching leafy canopies over 
the wide, trim streets; the gardens have 
known continuous cultivation for 
more than half a century, the con- 
tented colors of years have touched 
the buildings of the renowned archi- 
tects. Although the community has 
hummed with industry, it preserves de- 
lightfully some of the aspects of a 
well-to-do rural community. 

Prichard is just a child by com- 
parison. It received its charter as a 
municipality in 1925 when it had a 
few hundred voters, most of whom 
were employed in contiguous Mobile. 
At best it was a bedroom or corridor 
town of the gulf port city, and even in 
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1940, 15 years after it had been cop. 
firmed in its legal city status, the cen- 
sus takers counted only 6,075 Persons 
within its corporate limits, 

No military engineers were brought 
in to lay out Prichard as a mode] City, 
and no artisans were imported to build 
its homes or design its public build. 
ings. Although it is peripheral to two. 
century old Mobile with its traditions 
of gracious architecture of the jrop. 
lace and ante-bellum eras, the promo- 
ters of Prichard could have had no 
reasonable motive other than those 
of quick profits in so stupidly sweat. 
ing the land. 


A community of predominantly one. 
story homes with yards, the lots were 
sliced so thin that extra sales were 
possible in many a block. But people 
moved in. The street car line gave 
way to bus service as more and more 
residents of Mobile sought the com- 
parative quiet of a small new commu- 
nity just at hand. 

Anniston and Prichard can stand as 
a stark study in urban contrasts, the 
gracious and the haphazard, and _per- 
haps this will happen in documents 
more searching than this reporter's 
chronicle. Anniston has claims to au- 
thentic beauty, in environment, in 
planning and imagination, in a citizen 
leadership than can now pause and 
take thought. This leadership anti- 
cipates no serious occupational lag in 
the foreseeable future. Prichard has 
few claims to visible loveliness as it 
meets the human eye, although there 
is a splendor in its venerable oaks 
and its camelias and azaleas. 


Boom-Born Burdens 


When the war production boom hit 
in both Anniston and Prichard the 
growth out-distanced the powers 0! 
capacities of the city authorities to 
render essential services. 


At the height of production in the 
Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 


3 
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Pritchard is getting rid of streets like this. The playground is one of the town’s new improvements. 
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inniston has acquired the site of these substandard houses and 
vill replace them wtih a recreation center for Negroes. 


Yards on Mobile River’s Pinto Island, 
and the Gulf Shipbuilding Company’s 
Chickasaw River Yards nearby 
Chickasaw there were housed in 
Prichard—in one contrived fashion 
or another—25,000 individuals. In 
February 1946 the sugar ration and 
other counts gave the community 20,- 
ooo. It may lose 3,000 or 4,000 more 
before it levels off. 


\nniston grew from 942 persons in 
i880 to 9,998 in 1890. In the next 20 
years textile and other mills had _ lo- 
cated there and it has always been an 
important iron production center; it 
leads the world today in the fabrica- 
tion of cast iron soil pipe. In 1940 
the population stood at 25,500, of 
which 68° were native born whites, 
3i% were Negroes, and 1% were for- 
eign born. In 1945 a ration count 
estimated 41,000 persons within the 
corporate limits, with 65,000 within 
its metropolitan area, and these esti- 
mates of population did not include 
the soldier personnel at Fort McClel- 
lan and the Anniston Ordnance Depot. 
\nniston, with all the advantages of 
intelligent planning, found services 
swamped as new people streamed in. 


Aid from Uncle Sam 


\nniston and Prichard were two of 
the first Alabama communities to re- 
ceive assistance from the Federal 
Works Agency during the war years 
and in the planning stages now pres- 
ent. Lanham Act grants to Anniston 
amounted to $1,307,956 and aug- 
mented local funds which provided 
facilities about as follows: 


(he 100-bed Anniston Memorial Hos- 
pital built at a cost of $536,000 and 
‘eased to the city for the duration. It 
‘as_since been purchased from the gov- 
crnment at an agreed price. Adjoining the 
institution is the new 6o-bed nurses’ home. 

“ne new school building and an addi- 
_ ‘o an existing elementary school. 

‘wo recreation centers, one for Negroes. 

\ county health center. 

*xpansions of sewers and disposal plant. 
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CITY OF ANNISTON PHOTO 


Major General Philip B. Fleming, 
Federal Works Administrator, has been 
repeatedly urging, during the last 
three years, the need for post-war plan- 
ning, for getting on the post-war shelves 
the blueprints and specifications for 
public works that could take up slack 
in the reconversion period. 

To Anniston FWA has advanced 
loans for the planning of post-war pro- 
jects to include extensions of munic- 
ipal sewer lines, storm sewers and san- 
itary facilities to cost an estimated 
$1,352,786; additions to the water sys- 
tem, $83,995, and additional school 
facilities, $299,036. An application for 
planning money for street improve- 
ments to cost $758,321 is under con- 
sideration. 

These are only a few of the plans 
Mayor J. F. King, chairman of the 
Anniston City Commission, has in the 
works, however. Recreation facilities 
will have an important place in Annis- 
ton’s future and of these one is par- 
ticularly significant. The city already 
has acquired some 40 acres in a district 
where substandard houses are located. 
It will rip them out and convert the 
property into playing fields, swimming 
pools, and recreation grounds for Ne- 
groes. Thus Anniston will do away 
with its only “slums” in the “Thirty 
Road” area. Low cost housing is no 
experiment in the city and the Public 
Housing Authority is an alert and 
energetic body. Glen Addie Homes, a 
155-unit low-cost housing project built 
5 years ago, resulted in the rebuilding, 
repainting, and yard beautification of 
privately-owned homes for many blocks 
around. 

Lanham Act projects built in Pri- 
chard include a $279,432 school build- 
ing and a fire station. The city authori- 
ties now have applications in the 
FWA’s Bureau of Community Facili- 
ties in Washington for advance loans 
to assist in preparation of plans for a 
fire alarm system, sewage expansions 
and extensions which are sadly needed, 
and street improvements, the last to 
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One of Anniston’s parallel parked avenues laid out by the founders 
and named after Episcopal bishops. 


cost an estimated $443,000. Other plans 
on the drawing boards are for a new 
public library to take the existing li- 
brary out of crowded city hall, further 
playground developments, im 
proved water distribution. 

Mayor Glenn V. Dismukes, the City 
Council and the solid “old” citizens 
of Prichard look to other things than 
mere population accretion to make 
Prichard a desirable place in which to 
live. A zoning ordinance was recently 
adopted; Wilson Avenue has been 
widened to boulevard proportions with 
a parked center where the street car 
tracks had been; a triangular patch 
where raggedy weeds flourished oppo- 
site the new fire station is to become 
an eye-satisfying little park; these and 
the new swimming pool and _ well- 
equipped playground show the way 
Pr:chard intends to go. 


Footing the Bills 


And how will these cities pay for 
their new improvements? Revenue 
bonds, in part; taxation in others. Al- 
though Alabama's law exempts home 
dwellers from certain direct taxation, 
they can be assessed for improvements 
bordering and serving their properties. 
Besides, Prichard is pretty certain, 
judging from recent building permits, 
to have a lot of new business edifices 
as soon as labor is available. 

After the fever of the boom both 
cities are looking to the future with 
enthusiasm and courage. U. S. Employ 
ment Service foresees an employment 
schedule of some 58,000 workers in the 
Mobile area as of this year. Studies in 
Anniston already have placed all ex 
cept some 1,200 of its potential work 
ers in jobs, and these were made be- 
fore one of the largest of the war plants 
had converted to peacetime work. The 
processes of leveling off have about 
run their courses, and leaders in An- 
niston and Prichard, are subscribing 
today to a concept that life in these 
communities must be made agreeable, 
not just bearable, to the citizenship. 
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Original Woodcut by Lynd Ward 


Plans for housing developments, so imperative at this 


time, frequently call for extensions to water and sewer 


mains. If constructed with U. S. Cast Iron Pipe, their annual 


US: 


cast iron 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. | 


~ General Offices: Burlington, N. J. 
Plants and Sales 
the U. S. A. nee 


maintenance cost will be low 

and the ultimate cost, lowest in the 
end. Long-lived and dependable 
cast iron water and sewer mains 
provide a sound and thrifty in- 


vestment for a growing community. 
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Nationwide Survey of 


Public Works Planning 


works of state and local govern- 
ments are far short of the volume that 
will be required when manpower and 
materials become available is evident 
from the latest national survey by the 
Federal Works Agency. 

Results of the survey are included 
in the semi-annual report of George 
H. Field, Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Community Facilities, of the 
Federal Works Agency, which was 
made public on March 25 by Major 
General Philip B. Fleming, Federal 
Works Administrator. 


Som completed plans for public 


Planning Without Federal Aid 


The report shows that as of last De- 
cember, without federal aid for plan- 
ning, the states and their political sub- 
divisions had completed plans for some 
$61,144,000 worth of. public works. 
About half of the construction repre- 
sented is in New York State and 40% 
of it is in New York City. 

With federal aid, under the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944, state and local governments on 
December 31, 1945, were preparing 
plans and specifications for public 
works with an estimated total cost of 
$5,64,932,000. 

Applications were under review for 
advances to prepare plans and speci- 
fications for projects with an_ esti- 
total cost of $1,121,165,000. 
However, federal funds were available 
for financing the plan preparation of 
only a littlke more than half of this 
volume of work. 

Che report 


mated 


includes data received 
from the Public Roads Administration 
of the Federal Works Agency, which 
‘how an estimated $740,886,000 of 
roads and highways completely 
planned and ready for bids, and $2,- 


715,306,000 in the design stage. 

The Bureau of Community Facili- 
ties report clearly indicates the con- 
tinuing need for assistance to the local 
governmental agencies, particularly 
the less populous ones, in the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications. The 
President, in his message to the Con- 
gress, stated that further appropria- 
tions will be needed for this purpose 
in the fiscal year 1947. 


Projects in the Design Stage 


Plans brought to the design stage 
without federal assistance were re- 
ported for proposed state and local 
public works with an estimated total 
cost of $4,404,316,000, but most of 
these represent projects that have not 
progressed far in the design stage, and 
a considerable portion of the plans in 
the design stage may not be completed 
without federal aid. And here, again, 
the planning is largely concentrated in 
a few states. 

In the form used in the field survey 
on which this report is based, public 
works in the design stage of plan prep- 
aration are defined as “those for 
which surveys, borings, soundings, etc., 
are being made; final drawings and 
specifications and contract documents 
are being prepared; and all necessary 
steps are being taken to place the pub- 
lic works in the completed stage of 
plan preparation.” 

Of the total estimated cost of $4, 
104,316,000, construction accounts for 
land and rights of 
way, $270,417,000; equipment, $233,- 
890,000; and all other items, $277,287,- 
000, 

A breakdown of the $3,622,722,000 
of construction cost, giving the totals 


$3,622,722,000; 


for the various types of projects is 
shown in the table below. 


Type of Project 
Highways, Roads, and Streets 
‘ridges, Viaducts, and Grade Separations 
\irports, Terminals, and Landing Strips 
ewer, Water and Sanitation Facilities 
chools and Other Educational Facilities 
‘lospitals and Health Facilities 


P arks and Other Recreational Facilities 
Ml Other Public Facilities (N.E.C.) 


Total 


ANALYSIS OF CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Public Buildings Other Than Health and Educational 


Estimated 
Number of Construction 
Projects Cost 

1,075 $524,565,000 
289 151,511,000 
191,064,000 
1,872 1 007,810,000 
1,884 568,434,000 
184 100,992,000 
1,099 361,068,000 
550 176,969,000 
242 540,309,000 
7,306 $3,622,722,000 
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The field staff of the Bureau of 
Community Facilities contacted for 
the purpose of this study 33,990 gov- 
ernmental units, including all of the 
state governments and virtually all ot 
the counties and the larger cities. 
More than 20,000 reports were received 
from 8,272 governmental units. Of the 
governmental units reporting, 4,883 in- 
dicated that they had no projects in 
either the completed or design stage of 
plan preparation, Of the 2,911 coun- 
ties surveyed, 1,292 reported no plans. 
The same was true of 66% of the cities 
and towns of 50,000 or less popula- 
tion. Moreover, 12 cities of more than 
100,000 and 20 cities between 50,000 
and 100,000, reported having no plans 
in either the completed or the design 
stage. 

The existence of such a substantial 
group of governmental units having 
no plans in either the completed or 
the design stage, the report says, is a 
serious defect to be overcome if we are 
to have a well-balanced reservoir of 
planned public works. 


Cities Enlarge Planning 
Budgets 


MERICAN cities are spending 

nearly 50% more for municipal 
planning this year, according to a re- 
port of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 

Reports from 146 cities over 25,000 
population disclosed 1946 budgeted 
planning expenditures of $3,197,000. 
Last year the same cities spent $2,227,- 
ooo for this purpose. 

Detroit tops the nation in this field 
with $232,128 earmarked for 1946 plan- 


ning. New York is runner-up with 
$215,690. 
Among cities over 25,000, 73°, of 


those surveyed now have official plan 
ning agencies and 13°% 
planning agencies. 

Of the 586 reporting cities in the 


10,000-25,000 population bracket, 45% 
have official planning agencies, 25% 


have unofficial 


have unofficial agencies, and 30°, have 
neither, according to research con- 


ducted for the 1946 Municipal Year 
book. 

In the same population class, plan 
ning agencies in thirty cities spent 
more than $1,000 each for 1945 operat 
ing expenses. Planning budgets exceed 
these cities. In 81 
planning 


$5,000 in six of 
others, expenditures for 
ranged down from $1,000, and 105 
cities reported no planning expendi- 
tures for last year. 

The Association reported further 
that 549 cities with populations over 
10,000 indicated they have completed 
or are working on plans considering 
all phases of urban development. 
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PRODUCTS 


Asphalt Coated Corrugated 
Culvert Pipe 


Pure Iron Corrugated 
Culvert Pipe 
Paved Invert Corrugated 
Culvert Pipe 
Sectional Plate Pipe and Arches 
Miscellaneous Fabricated 
Metal Products 


All Young & Greenawalt drainage 
products are made from internation- 
ally known U. S. S. Sheets manufac- 
tured for us by Carnegie-lllinois Steel 
Corporation. 


This trestle 
bridge was 
eliminated by 
the installation 
of three lines 
of 72” U.S.S. 
Pure Iron Pipe, 
thereby cut- 
ting mainte- 
nance costs and 
providing a 
more stable 
roadbed. 


Young and Greenawalt 


@ Metal Culverts can be installed quickly, 
easily and economically, and can readily with- 
stand the heavy pressures of railroad and 
highway traffic. Our many years of exper- 
ience in handling drainage probiems is at your 
service. Our engineers can recommend a 


drainage system to fit your particular needs. 


YOUNG GREENAWALT 


ENGINEERS . CONTRACTORS ° MANUFACTURERS 
332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE ° CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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To Promote Understanding of the 


Planner’s Relation to the Public 


OIN LING out that few activities 
P allect people’s lives so intimately, 
ie same time so profoundly 
and so widely, as do those of the town 
and country planners, Thomas Sharp, 
new president of the Town Planning 


and 


Institut of Great Britain), devoted 
his inaugural address largely to the 
proble of how the planner can pro- 
mote understanding of his work. 


Excerpts from this presidential ad- 
dress, as published in the Journal of 
the Town Planning Institute recently 
follow 

rhe whole matter is tied up with one’s 
conception of democracy and the work- 
wigs of democratic government. Our job 


as to assist the public in creating an etti- 
cient and seemly environment for liv- 
mg. That in itself is a difficult enough 


ask. The working out of the ways and 
neans by which that environment is cre- 
ited is an even greater one—and while, 
tortunately, the main burden of the re- 
sponsibility for that is not ours, as tech- 
uicians, but rather that of government, 
we nevertheless must inevitably have a 
considerable and special, share in it... . 


Planning for the People—with 
the People 


“Town and country planning controls, 
molds, guides, determines, in one way 
or another, all the physical conditions un- 
der which men live. It determines where, 
and to some degree under what conditions, 
they work, play, buy and sell, go to 
school, entertain themselves or are enter- 
ained; where they spend their holidays; 
even where they can be buried. In addi- 
on to trying to arrange for a satisfactory 
environment for men living .their indi- 
‘idual lives, planning tries to secure an 
environment in which collective living 
will function smoothly and well. It tries 
‘0 arrange the best use of the collective 
resources and utilities for collective pur- 
poses. And in doing these things, it does, 
or should do, far more than secure condi- 
‘tons which facilitate health, prosperity 
good organization, etc. It tries also to pre- 
serve beauty and seemliness where they 
exist, and to create them where they do 
not 
Since the work that we do so deeply 

people's lives, it is proper, and. 
‘udeed most necessary, that the people 
‘hould take a keen interest in our ac- 
“ites, and that if they do not do so 
‘pontaneously they should, by various 


fT 


means be induced to. The people have 
, inalienable right to know fully what 


cing planned for them: the right to 

ment on the plans, to require altera- 
in them, and if necessary, to reject 
All that is inherent in our demo- 
conception of society. . . . 

‘ur work is not, thank goodness, an 
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obscure science. . We need a working 
knowledge of mystcries—mysteries like 
law, civil engineering, building, surveying 
and so on—but our particular work, and 
our essential contribution to the general 
welfare, has no mystery about it at all. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


“This unmysterious merely common 
sensical character of our work has. its 
penalties, as well as its rewards—some- 
times after dealing with a committee one 
is apt to think that, indeed, it has only 
penalties. For most people tend to trust 
another judgment only on matters which 
they cannot themselves understand. The 
medical man, for example, has everything 
his own way. What he says goes. Few 
patients ever dare to argue with their 
doctor—even over the amount of the bill. 
The lawyer's mysteries quite confound 
his client. ‘The architect, even, bedevilled 
though he may be by women who say 
that no man can ever know anything about 
a kitchen, can generally take refuge in a 
ventilation duct or a forest of plumbing. 
Most professions can indulge in the good 
old dodge of blinding with science. Not 
so our profession. We must stand up in 
the clear light of day, speaking only of 
things which every man thinks he knows 
about, unable to put up a smoke-screen 
of science or mystification to shield us 
from the brick-bats of criticism that is 
only partially informed. With what bit 
terness has many a planner, in front of a 
committee, of reading an editorial in a 
local newspaper, thought of Pope's gen 
erally misquoted line—‘a little learning is 
a dangerous thing!’... 

“There is a world of difference, of 
course, between issuing demagogic invita- 
tions to every man to be his own town- 
planner, and inviting collaboration in 
gathering the information on which every 
proper plan must be founded. Here or 
ganizations of all kinds, and individuals, 
too, can render valuable service in con- 
sidering the requirements of their par- 
ticular interest within the town plan: 
and all of us are glad to have that kind 
of assistance, and indeed, would welcome 
more of it. 


Opportunity for Criticism 


“In my view the essential difference be 
tween autocratic and democratic planning 
lies in the fact that in democratic plan- 
ning there is consultation between the 
planner and those for whom the plans 
are made. I believe that consultation 
(other than those information-seeking 
consultations which I have just men- 
tioned) will most profitably take place 
after draft plans have been drawn up by 
the man whose job it is to draw them up. 
In fact, the consultation should take the 
form of an opportunity for criticism, for 
requiring alteration or for wholesale re- 


jection. It is that opportunity for crit- 
icism, rather than actual participation in 
the act of planning, which, in this age 
of the specialist, secures the democratic 
character of the plan. 

“Education in any subject must precede 
the passing of any worthwhile judgment 
within the subject. That is to say, the 
people’s right to consultation before a 
plan is officially adopted cannot properly 
be exercised unless the public knows 
something about the general principles 
of planning. ... 


In the End We Come Back 
to the School 


“So it seems to me that in the end we 
come back to that old and basic institu- 
tion for education, the school... . 

“When children know, as they should 
know, that everywhere civilized man, for 
good or ill, must inevitably create, or at 
least adapt, his own environment then an 
understanding of the general principles 
of town and country planning is assured 
An appreciation of some of the intricacies 
of planning, and of the quality of plans, 
will come later, though that too should 
come into the teaching of modern history 
and geography. But to know that civil- 
ized man has been, is, and must continue 
to be, the creator and director of his own 
environment means that town and coun- 
try planning is the most natural and 
sensible thing in the world.” 


Emergency Housing Made 
Safer by a New 
Fire Retardant 


(Continued from page 126) 


An accelerated weathering test for 
durability made at the Perdue Engi- 
neering Experiment Station showed 
that no physical failure or disintegra- 
tion were apparent after “4,500 days or 
an excess of 12 years of weathering.” 


Examples of Use 


\lbi “R” is being used in three large 
emergency housing projects now under 
construction in the New York City 
area. At Fort Tilden, Far Rockaway, 
the entire project of 300 apartments 
will be treated. At the Manhattan 
Beach project the corridors, against 
which the kitchens abut, were painted 
with the new retardant. At the Fox 
Hills project on Staten Island, the 671 
apartments are being treated, the sur- 
face area totaling about a million 
square feet. The conventional method 
of painting such projects is to apply 
one sealing coat and two coats of oil 
paint. The present method is one 
coat of Albi “R” and one coat of 
paint. There is thus no increase in 
the ultimate cost and there may actu- 
ally be a saving. . 
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When buildings, stores, homes, offices, and schools are readily accessible to 
people, every part of your community prospers. Retailers enjoy steady profits. Real 
estate values are maintained. Tax collections are stabilized. Your city grows sound- 
et ly into a well integrated network. 
: 3 That’s why the main job of any urban transportation system is MOVING 
PEOPLE, not vehicles. 
oe i Consider these facts in your city planning: The average automobile passenger 
, Sree uses 500 square feet of street space and needs 140 square feet of parking space— 
almost as much space to park his car as he needs to do his work. The average trans- 
it rider needs no parking space, uses only 70 square feet of street space —one- 
seventh as much as the automobile passenger. 

Because the average load for a single public carrier is 50 persons (as compared 
with 1.75 for an automobile), public transit offers a simple, most economical way to 
reduce traffic congestion. It minimizes the necessity for costly street widening, in- 
sures the free and easy flow of people and goods throughout the community. 

Where they converge in the downtown area, trolley-coach lines, for example, can 

re carry 10,000 people per hour in one direction, at the busiest times. Quiet, free- 

a from-fumes, trolley coaches may be routed through restricted school areas, past 
id churches, and through the most attractive residential sections. 
‘ Smooth starting and stopping, with wide doors that speed 

loading and unloading, trolley coaches are able to maintain 
high schedule speeds. Their great flexibility and maneuver- 
ability make it possible for the drivers to keep moving in con- 
gested traffic. 

Every big, fast, public carrier—rapid transit, streetcar, and 


Have you seen 


LIFESTREAM 
OF THE CITY 


the new movie on urban 
transportation? 
Ask your G-E representative how 
you can arrange for a showing. 
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. i trolley coach— puts the accent on moving people first. Team up 
ae with your public-transit company, and you'll make your city a 
4 better place to live. Apparatus Dept., General Electric Company, 
a Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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‘Traffic Control and Facilitation 


Uniform Signing of Nassau County Roads 


OADS through the 331 square 
R miles comprising Nassau County, 
N. Y., come under five distinct juris- 
dictions, each of which is authorized 
‘9 regulate vehicular traffic and install 
signs of its own selection, As a result 
of this divided authority, the road 
signs in the county are varied in size, 
shape, color, and location. 


The county controls 408 miles of 
hard surface roads and the state 114 
miles, while 731% miles of parkways 
are under the jurisdiction of the Long 
Island Park Commission, 1,521 miles of 
streets and roads are under the au- 
thority of the three townships and an 
undetermined number of miles come 
under the jurisdiction of the 63 in- 
corporated villages. Uniformity is 
lacking even within a single governing 
unit 


Reflecting Material Introduced 


Upon the inception of the Division 
of Trafic Survey in the Department of 
Public Works in 1938, the need for 
uniformity was recognized and action 
was started to attain it for signs on the 
408 miles of county roads. As a basis, 
the signs adopted conform to those 
adopted by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials and the 
3800 in place on county roads are 
rapidly assuming a uniform pattern. 


In October 1942, the introduction of 
a new reflecting material known as 
“Scotchlite” further advanced the 
cause of uniformity, primarily by pro- 
viding the same appearance of a sign 
by night as by day and at the same 
time giving a much greater area of re- 
flection. 

“Scotchlite” is a flexible sheeting 
with minute glass spheres embedded in 
it and is applied to a sign by means 
of an adhesive liquid. The entire 
sheet reflects; consequently, it is nec- 
fssary only to screen or paint on the 
desired legend or symbol. It is fur- 
nished in rolls of various widths and 
lengths and may be had in a variety of 
colors, the most common of which are 
silver, red, white, and yellow. Also 
available is a transparent type which 
the color of the painted sur- 
face underneath. 

\\| signs for use on county roads and 
Property are made in our own shop 
“mploying twelve men at Merrick, 

Island. For metal signs we use 
ge steel mounted on 4x4-inch 
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By JOHN H. AVERY 
Division of Traffic Survey 
Department of Public Works 
Nassau County, Mineola, N. Y. 


wood posts, and of the 3,800 signs in 
place some 2,000 are reflectorized. All 
warning signs are 24x24-inches with a 
black symbol on yellow background, 
while “stop” signs are the standard 
octagonal shape with black legend on 
yellow background. Regulatory signs, 
such as “one way” and speed limit, 
are white or silver with the legend in 
black. All directional signs have black 
legend and white background and on 
these we plan to use transparent 
“Scotchlite,” because we find it easier 
to do the lettering on a smooth sur- 
face. 

In addition to the signs mentioned 
above, we have 850 delineators in 
place. These are 4x4-inch posts, the 
top six inches of which have a 14-inch 
bevel on both sides, and are equally 
spaced around the outside of sharp 
curves. Many of them are still re- 
flectorized with buttons, but all re- 
placements are with 4x6-inch “Scotch- 
lite” cemented to tempered masonite 
and screw nailed to the post with silver 
reflecting toward the driver on the 
right and red on the opposite side. 
The 24 square inches of reflecting sur- 
face give effective warning at a mate- 
rial cost of ten cents. 


Damage to Signs 


Records indicate that 16% of the 
signs replaced in one year are dam- 
aged through vandalism or collisions. 
We have found that the effects of 
vandalism are materially reduced by 
the use of “Scotchlite,” for stones 
striking it affect only slightly the con- 
tinued serviceability of the sign. 

Formerly, the delineator plates were 
fastened to the posts with six “Phillips 
Head” screws, but because of wide- 
spread unscrewing we resorted to the 
use of screw nails. The screw nails 
have almost solved the problem. 

Damage to signs through collisions 
also necessitates countermeasures. Plac- 
ing signs the proper distance off the 
roadway is one remedy; placing them 
the proper height above the ground is 
another. Some locations where dam- 
age is frequent require extensive study 
to determine the cause and the proper 
corrective measure to be taken. 


Signs placed on the ends of “center 
islands” are especially subject to col- 
lisions. At one location a “keep right” 
sign at the point of a “center island” 
on Old Country Road over the Wan- 
tagh Causeway has been damaged fif- 
teen times in five years. <A_ recent 
study of this location attributed the 
cause of the collisions to the approach- 
ing grades and recommended placing 
the sign the proper height above the 
ground as the remedy. 


Signing at Dangerous Intersection 


That correct signing can reduce ac- 
cidents at a hazardous location was 
proved in Old Westbury where Locust 
Lane intersects Rosyln Road on a 
curve. At the intersection Rosyln 
Road curves to the left and approach- 
ing cars which failed to make the turn 
tended to hit the fence on the outside 
of the curve. Now we have this in- 
tersection signed rather thoroughly. 
There is a reflectorized symbol sign in- 
dicating a curve and intersecting road, 
then the curve itself is outlined by 
regularly spaced delineators. On the 
Roslyn Road tangent is an octagonal 
red flector under a double arrow, and 
attached to the rails of the fence on 
each side of the posts are 3x12-inch 
plates of silver “Scotchlite.” Since this 
installation was made, accidents have 
ceased to happen here. 


Transparent Type Prolongs Life 


Besides finding it more economical 
to recondition signs with “Scotchlite,” 
we have discovered that the life of a 
painted sign is prolonged by the pro- 
tective quality of the transparent type. 
An experimental installation of this 
type made over three years ago is still 
serving satisfactorily. In addition, be- 
cause of the flexibility and simplicity 
of construction, sign symbols can 
readily Le changed and the sign erected 
elsewhere. 

Iwo recent developments are being 
watched with interest. The first is the 
new machine which is equally effective 
in applying material to embossed signs 
and fla ones. The second is a “wide 
angle’ material with reflectorization 
effective to a much greater angle. It 
costs more, but it’s worth it. 

Other applications of the material 
are springing up in the county. The 
state has adopted “Scotchlite” for signs 
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For increased safety : 
Use these PRISMO products e« e « 


PRISMC 
PRISMO 
| KIT 


THE PRISMO SIGN KIT is used the nation over for the 
reflectorization of all signs and markers and in general sign 2 , = : 
shop practice. One complete standard kit reflectorizes 
up to 3,000 square feet of signs. (The Junior Kit—600 
square feet.) For downright versatility packed with the 
lowest reflectorizing economy, specify and use the Prismo 
Sign Kit. Details outlined in Bulletin 244 available now! 


All Prismo safety products depend alike on the Prismo Process for 

their unique reflective quality. By this modern process, thousands 

of microscopic, crystal-clear, glass spheres are embedded in a semi- 
| plastic binder of special composition. Laboratory-controlled meth- 
ods insure products of the highest quality and performance at the 
minimum of cost. 


Use Prismo for all purposes where angular visibility, maximum legi- 


bility and durability of signs, markers and pavement markings are 
desired. 


PRISMO. 


PRISMO LIFELINE—The modern reflective material for 
highway, road and street markings. Lifeline is a packaged 
product which has proven itself over many years of success- 
ful use. Dispenser Service is a part of the Prismo Lifeline 
packaged material. Prismo is standard in many states, 
cities and counties for all danger points, including no- 
passing zones, fog-lining and municipal marking. 


Write for Bulletin 461. 


Prismo SAFETY CORPORATION 


MUNICIPAL DIVISION 
| HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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» state roads and one fire district has 
nstalled it on all fire hydrants. The 
' Williston Park has street 
mes signs of the material and the 
ind Park Commission uses it 
on many of the signs under its juris- 


How Cities Are Tackling 
the Parking Problem 


N APRIL 1 parking meters were 
O operating in over 500 cities and 
contracts for meters for 250 additional 
cities were in the hands of the manu- 
facturers. 

Off-street parking lots are now being 
operated by 280 cities, representing an 
increase Of 35% over the number of 
municipal parking lots in use in 1942, 
the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation reports. Only 15 cities charge 
motorists for parking in these 570 lots 
accommodating 75,000 cars. Rates range 
from 10 cents a day in Akron, Ohio, to 
25 cents an hour in Miami Beach. The 
lots of all but ten cities are open 24 
hours a day though dead storage is 
not permitted. Parking time limits 
ranging from two to 24 hours are im- 
posed in 34 cities. 


Rhode Island Plans 
Traffic Improvement 


RAFFIC congestion is the major 
planning problem confronting the 
ciues and towns of Rhode Island. 
“Remedial measures must be applied 
to obtain the maximum usefulness 


lrom existing streets; and when these 
are not sufficient, additional public 
ways and terminals must be provided 
so that people and goods are moved 
swiftly and safely. The economic life 
through its 


of Rhode Island flows 


traffic arteries and every step taken to 
improve traffic movements is a step 
promoting the conveniearce,  pros- 
perity, and general welfare of the 
people of Rhode Island,” Governor 
John O. Pastore states in his preface 
to the Trafic Improvement Program 
presented by the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Metropolitan ‘Transportation. 

After a study of the local conditionis, 
the Commission made, among other 
recommendations, the following: im- 
provement of streets, modernization of 
street lighting, modernization and co- 
ordination of traffic signals, standardi- 
zation and rehabilitation of signs, in- 
stallation of center and lane striping, 
improvement of transit service, estab- 
lishment of parking lots at convenient 
outlying points. 

The program, presented in a ten 


page booklet, is distributed through 
the Governor's Commission on Metro- 
politan Transportation, 1127 Industrial 
Trust Building, Providence g, R. I. 


Aims of Public Transit 


MONG the basic objectives of 
A public transit, as listed by the 
American Transit Association, are the 
following: 

1. To provide the best service at 
the lowest possible cost. 

2. To modernize transit 

3. To promote transit salety. 

4- To participate in community 
plans for better transportation. 


vehicles. 


5. To increase public awareness o! 
the place of transit in the business, 
social, and civic life of American com- 


munities. 


They’re Buying Poles for New 
Trolley Coach Lines in Many Cities 


den vehicular transportation 
methods have received a_ large 
share of attention in city planning 
programs developed by major cities fon 
the post-war period. Studies of the 
principal three mediums of 
transportation—buses, street cars, and 
trackless trolleys—show the latter hav- 
ing very real promise for improving 
the transportation problem, and it is 
estimated that more than 2,000 track- 
less trolley coaches will be built this 
year. 


urban 


Recent Orders 


Says the Union Metal Manufactur 
ing Company, Canton, Ohio: “Empha- 
sizing the determination of major 
\merican cities to solve this difficult 


problem, the largest single order fon 
steel poles placed by the industry in 
the past fifteen years was received re 
cently. This was an order from the 
Memphis, Tenn., Street Railway Com 
pany for 1,500 Monotube 
various sizes.” The illustration shows 


poles of 


a pre-war installation at Memphis olf 
similar units—both poles and bracket 
arms are furnished by Union Metal. 

Recent orders, the company reports, 
totaling more than 2,000 poles have 
come from Columbus, Providence, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Denver, and 
Dallas. Cities presently completing 
plans for modernization or extension 
of their trackless trolley system include 
Birmingham, New Orleans, 
City, Toledo, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, 


Kansas 


Parkway Boulevard, Memphis, Tenn., showing the steel poles and brackets of the trolley coach line. 
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INCOME $87,478 
EXPENSE 2,372 
BALANCE $85,106 


ERE is the true story of an up-to-date midwestern city whose 
downtown traffic is controlled by 975 Dual Parking Meters.* 


During 1945, this city’s total parking meter revenue was $87,478.70. 
Expenditures totaled $2,372.50. These included $2,150.00 service- 
man’s annual salary and $217.50 to cover labor and material costs of 
painting meter heads and posts. Less than $5 of the total expenditure 
was used for repairs and maintenance of all city parking meters—a real 
testimonial to Dual’s reliable performance and durability. 


Today, this city has a comfortable treasury balance of $85,106.20, 
earned by Dual meters alone. That balance can be used for other safety 
endeavors—street lighting, police department, traffic lights, educational 
campaigns. Furthermore this city can depend on comparative annual 
incomes from Duals for many years to come. 


Learn how Duals can help your city solve parking and traffic control 
problems—build up your treasury. Duals are attractive, easy and eco- 
nomical to install and maintain, simple to operate. 


Get all of the interesting details now. Write today for your free copy 
of ‘Metered Parking—The Answer to Tomorrow’s Traffic Control 
Problem”. Dual engineers will be glad to help you survey your needs 
—make helpful recommendations. 


THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


HARTER BANK BUILDING « CANTON 2, OHIO 


*Namic vs request, 
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Turn-around arrangement and parking 


meters at Columbus, Ga. 


Service car collects meter coins. 


[TY Manager Marshall Morton 

speaks enthusiastically of the 
parking meters in Columbus, Ga., as 
providing a practical solution to the 
parking problem and a source of rev- 
enue. Columbus has a very low prop- 
erty tax and depends on other sources 
o! revenue for the balance of its operat- 
ins expenses. A g-mill property tax 
rings in 33% of the total general 
pcrating fund revenues; licenses on 
uses, trucks, and businesses bring in 
nother 28%. Police fines bring in 
9.5% and the parking meters furnish 
‘nother 5%. City Manager Morton 
‘ates that he likes the type of revenue 
producer which calls for those using 
ne city and its facilities to pay the 
StS, as is the case with parking meters. 


‘ 
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Parking Meters Pay 5% of City’s Expenses 


The streets in Columbus are excep- 
tionally wide and in the business dis- 
trict have an attractive median strip. 
Manager Morton has designed a rather 
unusual turn-around which allows a 
U-turn without entering the intersec- 
tion. One of the accompanying photo- 
graphs shows this convenient turn- 
around arrangement. The meters in 
the city are Duncans (Miller meters) 
and Mi-Cos. 

The other photograph shows a Har- 
ley Davidson service car equipped to 
collect the parking meter coins. Each 
drawer contains a set of small compart- 
ments to hold separately the sealed 
cups with the cash from the individual 
meters. The cups are carried to the 
Treasurer's office and emptied there. 


Traffic Fatality Statistics 
Once Were People 


ECAUSE accident statistics are 

cold, and sometimes even boring, 
the Education Unit of the Los Angeles 
Police Department expresses the ex- 
tent of the traffic toll in the following 
graphic manner: If all the Los Angeles 
fatal trafic accident victims for 1945 
were placed in a line, heel to head, 
the line would extend approximately 
one and one-quarter miles! A_ line 
composed of those persons injured 
would be sixteen and three-quarter 
miles long! All of the damaged auto- 
mobiles, placed solidly bumper to 
bumper would make a line 213 miles 
in extent. 

The police urge the citizens to obey 
the protective traffic laws and avoid 
becoming one of these statistics. 

Because pedestrian traffic deaths have 
risen more than 50% from the first of 
January through March 10 of this year, 
as compared with a similar period in 
1945, the Education Unit issues a plea 
to pedestrians: “At signalized inter- 
sections, watch the signal, and proceed 
with the green light, always being on 
the alert for vehicles that might run 
the signal.” 


A Bright, Safer Highway 


IGHLAND Park's famous Davi- 

son Avenue Freeway—an excel- 
lent example of modern non-access 
road design—has eighty 15,000-lumen 
ornamental lamps staggered along its 
114 miles. The service drive on the 
north has 44 ornamentals; the con- 
verted alley opposite has 32 semi- 
ornamentals. These are of 10,000- 
lumen intensity. 

The luminaires have special reflec 
tors designed for roads more than 50 
feet wide. The necessity for blinding 
headlight beams is thus eliminated. 


Davidson Avenue Freeway, Highland Park, Mich., designed by Detroit Edison Co. 
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DISTRIBUTION PATTERNS are Important in STREET LIGHTING & 
Holophane SHAPE THE LIGHT to the Street 


4-Way for Intersection 


HOLOPHANE 


Typical Residential Street Lighting — 1.E.S. Type 1 
Photo Courtesy: Detroit Edison Company 


The latest ‘“‘code"’ on traffic illumination— ‘Recommended Practice 
of Street and Highway Lighting, 1945" issued by the IHuminating 
Engineering Society, points up the importance of proper light dis- 
tribution. Five “ideal'’ distribution types are described to meet most 
street and highway lighting requirements. Holophane Refractors 
have been designed to meet each of these exacting specifications. 


Type | distribution is for luminaire locations that are approximately 
over the center of the roadway. Two beams of light are projected 
up and down the street. To insure efficiency and the recommended 
illumination, light that would fall outside is largely directed to the 
roadway. Street lighting units equipped with Holophane 2-Way 
Refractors will accomplish this result. 


In addition, for street intersections, the Holophane 4-Way Refractor 
provides two supplementary beams for the cross streets. 


For these reasons, Holophane Refractors are the essential light 
controlling element in luminaires of leading manufacturers of 
street lighting equipment. Always specify Holophane Refractors. 


Street Lighting Department, Newark. Ohio ¢ Holophane Co., Ltd., 385 Yonge St., Toronto. Cam. 
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Zoning and Planning Notes 


Edited by FRANK B. WILLIAMS 


Author of The Law of City Planning and Zoning 


One Family Residence 
District—Deliberate 
Violation of Law 


City of San 
Bernardi District Court of Appeals, 
Fourth District, October 30, 1945, re- 
orted in 162 P. ed, page 711. 

Wilkins is the owner of land in the 
City of San Bernardino, at the intersec- 
tion of two major highways. This prop- 
rty was bordered on three sides by one- 
family residence districts, In 1942 Wilkins 
ybtained permits to erect a single-family 
lwelling on his property and filed plans 
«cordingly. Instead of following the 
he erected multifamily units. ‘The 
violations were deliberate. He then ap- 


plans 


plied for a change of zoning so as to per- 
mit the erection of the multifamily units. 
This application was denied. He now asks 
for an injunction against the enforcement 
f the ordinance. In refusing this re- 


quest the Court lays down certain prin- 
ples: 

rhe drawing of the boundary lines of 
the zones must in the nature of things 
e more or less arbitrary, for often there 
cannot be much difference between prop- 
erty on one side of the line and the other. 
Increasing or diminishing the value of 
property does not render a zoning ordi- 
lance void, but is one of the incidents 
hich may follow the.valid exercise of 
police power in modern society where 
some of the personal and property rights 
nat may be enjoyed by an isolated per- 
son must be surrendered to and circum- 
scribed by the welfare of the larger group. 
Zoning for single family houses is valid, 
it tends to promote and perpetuate the 
in home and thus lay a proper 
foundation for the sound character of the 


he 


ns’ property is but a small island 
. n district devoted to business. The 
m property is not unsuited to one family 
use. The ordinance does not create a 
monopoly of use in the district, as many 

T sites for multiple dwellings are 
a ‘ile in the neighborhood and else- 
viere in the city. Nor does the fact that 
ire heavily traveled streets and 
in the neighborhood necessi- 
‘ate {he zoning of the property as multi- 
rather than single family, nor does 
‘tence of other multifamily struc- 
illegally erected in the neighbor- 
clp. The violation of the law by 
does not excuse its violation by 
no vested right to violate an ordi- 
may be acquired by continued vio- 
and Wilkins’ deliberate violation 
law does not confer any new rights. 
trial court took judicial notice of 
‘ousing shortage in the city. This 
‘ no excuse for the violation of law 


» Case, nor does it render the zoning 
ince void. 
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Junk Yard Esthetics 


NEW JERSEY.—Pfister v. Municipal Coun- 
cil of City of Clifton, Supreme Court, 
July 24, 1945. 

This is an application for a license to 
operate a junk yard or automobile reclam- 
ation yard in the City of Clifton adjacent 
to a state highway. The property was 
zoned for industrial purposes. It was 
bounded on two sides by railroad rights 
of way and on the third side by a large 
farm. Residences were several hundred 
feet away. About 1,000 feet distant along 
the highway were eight large oil tanks. 
Ihe land was not desirable for residence, 
or adaptable for many other purposes. 

I'he state statute provides that where 
the situs is located adjacent to or visible 
from a state highway (as this one was) 
a license must be obtained from the Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner. Before an appli- 
cation for this license can be made, a 
permit must be procured from the govern- 
ing body or zoning board of the munici- 
pality in which the yard is to be located. 
The statute provides that no permit shall 
be issued unless the local body finds “that 
no unreasonable depreciation of surround- 
ing property would ensue .. . and that 
the best interests of the community re- 
quire the operation of the yard or busi- 
ness at the location designated. The prox- 
imity of schools, churches, or other places 
of public gathering, the sufficiency in 
number of similar places in the vicinity 
and the suitability of the applicant to re- 
ceive the license, shall be considered. 

The Court says that “while this is not 
a zoning case, the principles of law ap- 
plicable are the same as those in cases 
arising under zoning ordinances. The re- 
fusal to permit prosecutor to devote his 
land to a lawful purpose must be within 
the valid exercise of the police power.” 
Otherwise exercise of this power deprives 
the owner of his property. 

The Court finds “that there is no valid 
objection to the proposed use of this 
property, and that the objections made 
are really based upon esthetic considera 
tions,” while necessity alone justifies exr- 
ercise of police power to take private 
property without compensation.” 

Epiror’s Notre.—Even the most ardent aes- 
thete admits that necessary or desirable op- 
erations like the ones in this case must be 
located somewhere; and it is difficult to 
imagine a place better suited to such a use 
than the one here described. 

The regulation of junk yards by license is 
well established and valid. MicHicGAn.—lWetzel 
v. Township Board of Waterford Township, 
255 NW 314, reported in THe AMERICAN CITY 
Zoning Notes for November 1934. 

The requirements that junk shops shall be 
a certain distance from all private property 
lines and public streets, and shall be well 
fenced are becoming common. CONNECTICUT.— 
Levine v. Board of Adjustment of City of 
New Britain, 7 Atl. 2d 222, reported in THE 


AMERICAN City Zoning Notes for September 
1939. VERMONT.—Vermont Salvage Corpora- 


tion v. Village of St. Johnsbury, 34 Atl. 2d 
188, Zoning Notes for December 1944. 

A junk yard is not a nuisance per se, but 
may be declared such by statute, as in the 
Levine case, above. However, the legislature 
cannot make that a nuisance which is not 
such in fact, as in the Vermont Salvage case 
above. Requirement that a junk yard shall 
not be visible from any public highway was 
held to be wholly esthetic and void. 

An excellent definition of a junk yard will 
be found in Grace Iron & Steel Corporation v. 
ickerman, Building Superintendent of City of 
Passaic, 7 Atl. ed 820, reported in THe AMER- 
IcAN City Notes for June 1940. 


V ariance 


Ruope IsLtanp.—Olenson y. Zoning Board 
of Review of Town of Narragansett, Su- 
preme Court, November 16, 1945, reported 
in 44 Atl. page 720. 

Emilie B. Thompson is the owner of a 
lot of land, with a large dwelling on it 
in an “A” residential zoning district. Her 
house is on the easterly side of the street. 
Ihe other side of the street is zoned as a 
residential “B” district. In the “A” dis- 
tricts boarders are not permitted, and in 
the “B” districts boarders are permitted. 
Mrs. Thompson desires to sell her house 
to one Duffy, who is willing to buy it if 
he can operate it as a rooming and board- 
ing house. 

Mrs. Thompson filed a petition with 
the zoning board, asking that her prop- 
erty be changed from an “A” to a “B” 
district. Objections to this change were 
made, and Mrs. Thompson asked that the 
petition be construed as an application 
for a “variance and exception,” allowing 
Duffy to conduct a boarding and rooming 
house on premises. The board 
granted the “exception variance” to Duffy, 
as long as he shall be the owner of the 
real cstate; the variance and exception 
not to run with the land or pass to Duffy’s 
heirs, devisees, lessees or assigns. 

The Court recognizes the legality of 
attaching conditions to a variance appro 
priate to the circumstances of the case, 
but holds that a zoning board of review 
is concerned only with matters relating to 
the real estate itself and the use to be 
made of it, not with the person who owns 
ol occupies it. The board, therefore 
could not impose the condition, stated 
above, on the granting of this variance. 
The board, instead of providing for a con 
dition relating to the use of the real estate 
in question, and the type of zoning to be 
applied to it, attempted to grant a per 
sonal license to carry on the use in ques 
tion. This the board has no power to do 

In some cases a court may allow a vari 
ence to stand and eliminate the condition 
This cannot be done in the present case 
because the only condition in the case 
relates to Duffy personally and not to the 
use of the land. Therefore the entire 
decision, granting Duffy the right to con- 
duct a rooming and boarding house on 
the premises, must be reversed. 
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Put more light ° 


THE PUB. 


bul! not in Ws 


suburban strees, 


HeEreE are the successors to the radial- 
wave 
reflectors that now bring scientific light dis- 
tribution to the lighting of residential streets. 
Light 
directions is utilized to better advantage. 


reflector—two new G-E suburban 


formerly dissipated in non-useful 
Direct glare is greatly reduced. Uniformity 
of illumination on the road is much improved, 
yet installation and maintenance are easy. 
Two types—open and enclosed—using 
y series lamps of 1000- or 2500-lumen rating 
are available with adapters to fit practically 
any fixture that takes the standard-dome 
radial-wave reflector. They may be installed 
either as unit-for-unit replacements to pro- 


ta vide better light distribution, or in accord- 
Aca, ance with I.E.S. Recommended Practice to 
| * obtain specified illumination levels at low 
‘ cost. 
These suburban reflectors offer 
= utilities an inexpensive way to improve 


suburban lighting in their communities and 
to keep that lighting at high efficiency for 
years of low-cost service. Why not check the 


features listed here, then ask your local G-E 
representative how these reflectors can fit 
‘4 : into your suburban streetlighting plans? 
i, Apparatus Dept., General Electric Company, 


a Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC LIGHT CONTROL 


A highly efficient light distribution 
pattern effectively utilizes much of the 
light ordinarily wasted in producing 
objectionable glare and illumination 
of house fronts. 


HIGHER LIGHTING LEVELS 


When equipped with the new G-E 
2500-lumen lamp of light- 
center length and spaced as recom- 
mended, I.E.S. Standards for subur- 
ban lighting can be readily met. 


USE TWO WAYS 


1) In existing installations as unit-for- 


unit replacements for radial-wave 
reflectors. 
2) In new installations to provide 


higher lighting efficiency and more 
uniform illumination. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


| out dirt and to practically eliminate | 


Alzak-processed aluminum reflectors 
retain high efficiency for years under 
all weather conditions, and are easily 


cost reflecto;. 


(a) Form 72 CR 
luminaire with en- 
closed suburban 
reflector. Simple 
latches and a 
safety chain facil- 
itate relamping. 


(b) Form 45 L 
luminaire with 
open suburban re- 
flector. Either one 
or two shields 
may be easily at- 
tached if needed. 


—the sign of a good place to live 


cleaned when necessary. Enclosed | 
type has refractor spun-sealed to keep | 


| breakage. 
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Outdoor Lighting 


New Lighting for Old City-Owned System 


By EUGENE T. TIGHE 
Mayor, Margate City, N. J. 


\Ch IN 1926 Margate City, N. J., 
B undertook the task of installing 
and maintaining an underground sys- 
tem of ornamental street lighting. En- 
ergy for all street lighting was pur- 
chased from the local power company 
on a metered basis. The ornamental 
iron street lighting standards were of 
the low mounted upright type having 
a light center approximately 10 to 11 
feet above the sidewalk, the co-efficient 
of utilization of the luminaire being 
about 13°,. In other words, about 
87°, of the generated lumens were 
lost in one way or another, 

Ihe local power company’s street 
lighting representative pointed out to 
us recently that on Ventnor Avenue, 
where night visibility was particularly 
poor, visibility would increase if a 
more modern type of street lighting 
equipment with a mounting height of 
23 to 25 feet and lamps of proper size 
were installed. The picture looked as 
follows: Our existing system was gen- 
erating 490,000 lumens. The power 
company made proposals calling for 
the use of 529,000 lumens, or a differ- 
ence of only 39,000 lumens, yet the 
increase in usefully delivered light 
would be about 1,100%. 

Before any of the work was ever 
seriously considered, I, as Mayor, ap- 
pointed a Citizens Committee consist- 
ing of seven representative men, of no 
particular political affiliation, but of 
proved capabilities in their respective 
lines, to study the merits of the com- 


Atlantic Avenue before new.lighting equipment was installed. 


pany’s proposal and to evaluate care- 
fully its effects on the city’s future 
growth. 

The analysis made by this committee 
and the subsequent report submitted 
by them enabled the city commission- 


ers to hold a public hearing and to take 


an affirmative vote on the adoption of 
a resolution to sell the city’s out-of- 
date lighting system with its expensive 
and troublesome maintenance prob- 
lems and to accept the power com- 
pany’s lighting proposal. At this writ- 
ing, Atlantic and Winchester Avenues 
have been changed over to the new 
pendant system of lighting and we are 
quite pleased with the results. 

On Atlantic Avenue, as the accom- 
panying “before” and “after” illustra- 
tions show, visibility improved after 
the new lighting equipment was in- 
stalled so that little more need be writ- 
ten about it other than to point out 
that the original city-owned lighting 


Improved visibility on Atlantic Avenue after relighting. 
HE AMERICAN CITY a 
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system generated 215,000 lumens and 
the more modern system with larger 
lamps produced 474,000 lumens, re 
sulting in a calculated increase in efh- 
ciency of 745° delivered and useful 
illumination, 

Winchester Avenue, another one of 
our three main continuous thorough- 
fares, was so poorly lighted with the 
original low mounted iron standard 
and faulty cable servicing that the light 
which actually reached the paved street 
was of no practical value as a traffic 
safety measure. On this street about 
168,000 lumens were generated. ‘Two 
ornamental standards were located at 
each corner intersection. Also along 
this street the power company main- 
tains a pole line which furnished serv- 
ice to residents in the area. We have 
now installed one of the approved type 
of high mounted luminaires on an 
existing wood pole at each corner. 
Generated lumens are less than when 
the city owned the lighting system, yet 
we gained an increase in actual de- 
livered light of 460%. 

Referring again to Ventnor Avenue, 
the Atlantic City Electric Company 
agreed to install and maintain a com- 
plete new underground system of orna- 
mental street lighting. This thorough- 
fare contains a beautiful municipal 
parkway which the city owns and main- 
tains. The lighting of this parkway 
differs somewhat from that in other 
sections of the city insofar as the 
standards are concerned. ‘These are 
four to five feet higher than those in 
other sections and are of the three- 
light type. If the citizens of this city 
prefer that these units remain, the 
electric company has agreed to install 
new underground cable and to repaint 
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Design for a more prosperous 


iz almost axiomatic that pros- 
perity follows paths of light. 


Install good street lighting in 
downtown areas and business 
picks up for local merchants. 
Light main thoroughfares prop- 
erly and travelers are ir-iied 
drive through your town, spend- 
ing as they go. Illuminate factory 
areas, and new industries are at- 
tracted, offering bigger payrolls 
for your taxpayers. Banish gloom 


from residential districts and gain 


new and more desirable citizens. 


There’s almost no end to the 
multiple benefits which good 
street light'ng gives the commun- 
ity—and good street lighting is an 


improvement the voters can see. 


Remember this as you plan 
your activities for the next few 
months. Move “street lighting 
improvement” to the top of your 


“must do” list—and watch your 


community 


good will grow. 


For intelligent advice and as- 
sistance, call in the street lighting 
specialists of your local electric 
utility company. 

For a free copy of the new mini- 
mum street lighting standards 
just published by the Illuminating 
Engineering Socicty, write The 
Street and Traffic Safety Lighting 
Bureau, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


GOOD STREET LIGHTING — THE SIGN OF A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 
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rds and leave them in serv- 
In 2 wansaction by which the city 
| its antiquated street light- 
_ to the electric company, the 
greed to purchase the city’s 
rs, usable cable, and to re- 
its own expense all imbedded 
rwise obsolete iron standards. 


ice. 
bequea 
ing syst¢ 
compa! 
transiol 
move 
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Ten Square Miles of 
Daylight at Night 


T IS NOT yet possible to light 
I our streets at night in any manner 
that remotely approaches daylight in- 
iensity. Someone with a flair for fig- 
ures and plenty of time made some 
rough calculations which indicated 
that if the power output of all the 
steam and hydroelectric plants now in 
existence could be channeled into a 


Planning Modern Street 


I N DETERMINING the procedure 
to be followed in planning an 
adequate, modern street lighting in- 
stallation, the purposes of street light- 
ing should be clearly understood. For 
many years street lighting was con- 
sidered primarily as a medium to at- 
tract trade in business areas, as a 
municipal service providing a deter- 
rent to criminal practices, and as a 
conven.ence to the public in providing 
a safe, cheerful atmosphere by night. 
These functions are still important, but 
under today’s traffic conditions, they 
ire secondary to the primary one of 
providing for night traffic safety. 
Discernment—Traffic conditions dic- 
tate the method of discernment that 
must be provided for. In certain in- 
stances discernment will be wholly by 
surface detail, in others an object will 
be perceived first in silhouette and 
then by surface detail. It is obvious 
that in such cases the distance at 
which the object is first seen is most 
important. This suggests that the char- 
ter of traffic flow should be con- 
sidered quite as much as the volume 
of trafie flow in determining method 
discernment to provide for. Again, 
‘use of color or lack of contrast an 
ject might blend with its back- 
‘round and not be perceived, regard- 
ess of the illumination intensity. In 
cases its presence must be in- 
d from shadow or from movement. 
‘lazards are not always directly in 
line of vision. The background 
y not be the street surface, but may 


‘rom the February 1946 issue of Jllumi- 
"g Engineering, New York City 10. 
prints of the complete paper may be 
ined either from The Illuminating En- 
ering Society or from the author. 
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light source for one area to illuminate 
st to daylight intensity, an area only 
ten miles square could be so lighted. 

Modern equipment makes possible, 
however, a lighting system which pro- 
vides and adequately distributes light 
of sufficient intensity to insure safe 
and convenient use of streets by pe- 
destrians and drivers during hours of 
darkness. 

During these hours, proper street 
lighting is a most efficient supplement 
to the police department in the matter 
of crime prevention and control; it 
enables drivers to discern persons and 
obstacles in time to prevent collisions, 
thus saving life and property; and it 
affords a feeling of security to pedes- 
trians and householders. 


W. F. KAVANAUGH 
City Traffic Engineer 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


By STUART R. WILLIAMS 
Manager, Street Lighting Dept. 
Holophane Company, Inc. 
Newark, Ohio 


be buildings, trees, shrubs, or vehicles. 
Under these circumstances discernment 
must be by surface detail or by re- 
versed silhouette. At intersections 
where hazards must be discerned 
obliquely, higher levels of illumination 
must be provided. The direction of 
the light toward the object is im- 
portant; the light must be toward the 
object from the direction of the inter- 
section. 

Street Surface Brightness—For many 
years there has been discussion of the 
need for and the value of high street 
surface brightness of substantial uni- 
formity. Reasonable brightness uni- 
formity is desirable in any installation 
from the psychological standpoint and 
necessary to visibility in some installa- 
tions. However, appraisal should be 
made of visibility, or “seeing condi- 
tions,” and not of street surface bright- 
ness only. Installations should not be 
condemned because uniformity of 
brightness is not attained, providing 
discernment as required by conditions 
is obtained. 

Glare—All glare studies to date show 
that glare is comprised of two separate 
and distinct phenomena. Disability 
glare affects the function of the eyes 
directly. Discomfort glare is due to the 
brightness of the glare source, the con- 
trast between glare source and its back- 
ground, and the general brightness 
condition to which the eyes are 
adapted. It is quite possible to reduce 
discomfort glare without affecting dis- 


McCullough Article 
Put on the Air | 

NE OF your magazine’s recent ar- 

ticles on accident-prevention was : 
used for a radio talk in Wisconsin... . : 
Full credit was given to your publica- ae 
tion and to C. B. McCullough, the A 


writer of “Walkers Are Difficult to 
See,” in the January issue of [THE 
AMERICAN City. 

Several of Wisconsin's 22 radio sta- 
tions made use of the talk. Many law 
enforcement officers in the state, as 
well as some school administrators and 
other officials, receive copies of our 
talks regularly and use the material in 
talks of their own before public meet- 


ings. 
R. S. SALISBURY 
Director, Wisconsin Motor Vehicle : 
Department, Madison 2, Wis. ” 


Lighting 


ability glare. Sometimes this fact is e 
overlooked and a condition of in- 
creased comfort is obtained without 
measurable benefit to visibility. 

The effects of both types of glare are 
reduced by removing the source from 
the line of vision. In street lighting 
this means mounting the luminaires as : 
high as is practicable. Even at best < 
there will be some visibility losses due 
to glare, but sufficiently high mount 
ing will reduce this loss to an accep‘ “7 
able amount. 

Much condemnation of 
street lighting is based on glare. Ye! 
in many instances the so-called glar- 
ing system provides a measurable in- 
crease in the desired end-product— 


existing 


visibility. In some cases the objection- 4 
able glare is not from the street lights . 
at all. Brilliantly lighted marquees in i 


direct line of vision, brightly lighted 
windows, flashing signs with a multi- 
plicity of bare lamps, and illuminated 
filling stations are the actual glare 
sources. The casual observer blames 7 
the street lighting and is unaware of i 
the actual sources of glare. tam 


Planning the Installation — Good 
municipal planning requires that every 
city should have a complete street 
lighting program. All streets should be 
classified according to function and I, 
traffic density. 

The first step in planning lighting 
for any street is to determine the level 
of illumination to be provided. In 
business areas or centers of community 
activity lighting levels well above those 
required for safe movement of traffic 
at night soon are a means of attracting % 
trade and advertising the community. 

There is good reason to plan for 
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The performance of Duncan-Miller Mul- 
tiple Coin Meters at Monroe, Michigan is 
not an isolated instance. In our files are 
many others proving that it’s not initial 
cost but years of service per dollar that 
count. Duncan-Miller meters are famous 
for years of service per dollar. Write us 


— MONROE, MICHIGAN was the first city to install 
DUNCAN METER CORP. Duncan-Miller Meters. First installed 115 in July 
835 NO.WOODST. CHICAGO 272, ILL. 1937; added 86 April 1939; added 135 Sept. 1941. 
THERE'S NOTHING BE 
154 May 1946 @ THE AMERICAN CITY 
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iy Larry MacPhail inspects new 
Yankee Stadium floodlight 


get all these ADVANTAGES 
the new G-E Type L-69 Floodlight 


Rifle sight aiming, for spotting cen- 
ter of beam, insures accuracy, 
permits setting in daytime 

Impact-resisting, spun-in cover 
glass seals out moisture, dirt and 
insects 

Approximately 10% greater beam 
efficiency compared to former 
types 

Saves time in installation and serv- 
icing, requires less cleaning 

Requires no tools for servicing 


More light for the operating dollar 


BASEBALL @ BASKETBALL @ SKATING 
HOCKEY @ RACE TRACKS @ BOXING 
TENNIS @ FOOTBALL @ SOFTBALL @ SWIM- 
MING © SKEET @ GOLF DRIVING @ RIFLE 
RANGE © SKIING @ PARKING 
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Here’s real news for everyone in- 
terested in after-dark sports — for 
the new G-E Type L-69 floodlight, 
to be used initially for this out- 
standing installation, will be just 
as effective when used for smaller 
baseball fields, football fields, and 
any other sports areas. 


The new floodlight introduces 
many new features that will im- 
prove lighting efficiency and re- 
duce your lighting costs. The com- 
plete socket housing is removable 
from the rear for easy servicing 
and lamp replacement, eliminating 
the need for disturbing the re- 
flector setting in normal mainte- 
nance. The impact-resisting glass 
cover is spun-in for tight-sealed 
protection against weather, dirt 
and insects. Rifle sights assure 
quick, accurate aiming of the beam 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE 


ADVANTAGES OF THE 
"YANKEE STADIUM” 


and allow final adjustments during 
daytime. 

G-E Type L-69 floodlights are 
designed for lamps of 750 to 1500 
watts. Two reflector finishes pro- 
vide either medium or wide beams 
to obtain uniform illumination of 
areas of any size or shape. 


If you are considering a flood- 
lighting installation for your sports 
and recreation program, we sug- 
gest that you get in touch with 
your nearest G-E sports lighting 
specialist before you make your 
plans. He has complete data on 
lighting plans, layouts, methods of 
mounting and wiring, and recom- 
mended servicing practice for your 
use and guidance. Or you may wish 
to write for our Bulletin GEA- 
4590, Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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ON” says Larry 
wWew G-E engineered installation to 
make Yankee Stadium best lighted 
Kas pall park in pioneer in might 
paseball, now president, NY. Yankees 
: CAP [nstallation of new type Aoodlights de- 
veloped bY General Electric will pave 
the way for the “prightest” night base 
ball evet played. six root frames will 
support 1245 TYPE L-69 Aoodlights 
(approximately 2200 kw) to provide 
yniform 200 foot-candle 
over the entire 3%, acre playiné field 
_a level nearly twice as pright as any 
other major league park. 
| 


ts the sacrifice and effort you moke to serve them, UNLESS. 


installed, have goined end 


and there are reasons. For instance: 


re lowest in operating costs and reuie Iss supervision, 


decorative, and remain thet woy. 


(statistics show that this collection: 


Commerce Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma City 2, Okla. og 


Macnick Company Manufacturer Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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avorably cmembered 
You realize . . . every official does . . . that the public soon - 
forgs 
your 
YOU Can Enjoy SUCH ASSURANCE! 
Once you solve your city’s traffic and parking problem economically 
; and permanently. The public will long remember your administration 
as one of accomplishment, and you will go down in local history as } 
an official who really served his public. 
ends 
. FIRST. Park-O-Meter is completely automatic, hence easy to use. 
SECOND. Park-O-Meter is universal, adjustable to every parking need, 5 minutes : 
to 2 hours, Ic to 10¢ pennies and nickels in any combination. 
| THIRD. Park-O-Meters are a constant source of revenue for vour city. 
FOURTH. 
FIFTH. Park-O-Meters are positively — 
PRICE, too! 
Park-O-Meters don't cost one dime of public funds; they pay for them- 
selves out of revenues for service, and they are reasonably priced. 
' The Park-O-Meter price includes the improved automatic dumping coin collection 
' system system saves $5.00 per year, per meter, over 
any other method ever devised). 
| Write today asking how we can help to set your administration apart as one which 
has been most successful in the solution of your traffic and parking problems. 
=~ 
lo | 
| ~ 


-ls as traffic density increases. 
For disccrnment by surface detail the 
iJumination level must be relatively 
high. In dense traffic, discernment must 
ce detail as the background 
ising mixture of moving ob- 


higher 


he D\ 


iS a col 
jects with only occasional glimpses ol 
street pavement. Direct illumination of 


reasonably high level must be provided 
on the side of the object toward the 
obser’ 

Once a sliding scale of illumination 
levels has been determined, many fac- 
tors must be studied in order to obtain 
the required level with reasonable 
economy and maximum effectiveness. 

Arrangement of Luminaires—Typi- 
cally there are two classifications of 
arrangement—center span, or substan- 
tially over the center of the pavement 
area, and side mounted, or substan- 
tially at the side of the pavement 
area. The type used should depend 
upon width of street, character of 
street, forestation, and aesthetic con- 
siderations. In general, side-of-street 
mounting will be found most practical 
for business areas, thoroughfares (ex- 
cept light traffic thoroughfares which 
often may be adaptable to center- 
span), high speed arteries and express 
freeways or viaducts. Residence streets 
and many industrial streets are usually 
such that center-span may be used. 
Further, it is a distinct advantage on 
forested streets. 


The author believes that center- 
span is most suitable for streets not ex- 
ceeding thirty feet in width of pave- 
ment (curb to curb) and that above 
that width side-of-street arrangement 
is more satisfactory. 


Mounting Height—The highest prac- 
tical mounting is desirable and there 
are definite minima below which effec- 
tiveness is very seriously impaired. 
There is always some opposition to 
higher mounting heights, chiefly due 
to more complicated maintenance 
problems. However, the slight extra 
cost for maintenance service is justi- 
fied. Quite aside from increased ef- 
fectiveness of the installation due to 
the decrease in glare, there are dis- 
tinct cost advantages. Luminaires are 
designed for a specific ratio of spac- 
ing to mounting height. An increase 
mounting height means a permis- 
‘vie increase in spacing. Fewer units 

used per unit length of street with 
resultant decrease in total cost of 
rvice for equal effectiveness. 

‘pacing—Spacing is the distance be- 

cen adjacent luminaires measured 

ng the centerline of the street. 
cre is a relationship between spac- 

mounting height, and vertical 

‘ht distribution. Street luminaires 

€ designed for or inherently have a 

finite vertical light distribution. 
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The more effective refractor types pro- 
vide maximum candlepower emission 
ranging from 70 degrees to 78 degrees 
from nadir, or 20 degrees to 12 de- 
grees below the horizontal through the 
light sources. 

A 75-degree angle of maximum 
emission (measured from the nadir) 
means that light emitted at this angle 
will strike the street at a point away 
from the luminaire of approximately 
four times the mounting height. The 
spacing, therefore, can be eight times 
the mounting height. Similarly, 7o- 
degree emission means the spacing 
should not exceed six times the mount- 
ing height. Street luminaires of ef- 
fective design can, therefore, be used 
at spacing height ratios of from six 
times to twelve times the mounting 
height. 

Use of a larger lamp alone does not 
necessarily permit increase in spacing. 
The limit in spacing is set by vertical 
distribution and spacing-height 
ratio. With this fixed, a larger lamp 
merely increases the illumination level 
over the area covered by a single lu- 
minaire. 

Luminaires at the side of the street 
can be placed opposite on both sides 
of the street, can be placed in stag- 
gered position, or can be on one side. 
There is little to choose between op- 
posite and staggered arrangements ex- 
cept on the wider streets (50 feet and 
up). On these wider streets the ap- 
pearance of the installation is im- 
proved by opposite locations and this 
is recommended. One-side location is 
recommended only under certain con- 
ditions, such as on the outside of 
curves. 

When reference is made to side-of- 
street location it does not mean actu- 
ally at the curb line. The luminaire 
should be out over the street but 
nearer to the side than the center. 
The amount of overhang is influenced 
by several factors. Street surface 
brightness improves as the luminaire 
location approaches a pendant posi- 
tion directly over the area to be 
lighted. Under some conditions im- 
practical length bracket arms would 
be necessary to obtain this objective. 
In general the author prefers to rec- 
ommend bracket arms six to ten feet in 
length. Luminaire locations usually 
will then vary between four feet and 
eight feet outward from the curb line 
toward center of street. Where the 
street area along the curb is predomi- 
nantly filled with parked cars, the lu- 
minaire should be located far enough 
out to extend beyond these cars. 

Forestation—Forestation is one of 
the most serious problems facing the 
street lighting engineer. There is lit- 
tle sympathetic understanding between 


landscape artists and tree enthusiasts 
and the engineer. Tree trimming has 
often been done so poorly that the 
public opposes trimming. On_ the 
other hand, trees in full foliage do 
affect street lighting to a very serious 
extent. 

There are several solutions to the 
problem, but each has its disadvan 
tages and opposition can be expected. 
Compromises must be made. 

In areas where a center span is used, 
tree interference usually is reduced to 
a minimum. The arch of foliage of 
older trees is usually quite high over 
the center of the street. In refractor- 
type distributions the useful light is 
directed downward. The drop is quite 
rapid (one foot in approximately 
every four feet distance from lu- 
minaire) and any trimming necessary 
is close to the luminaire. Where side- 
of-street location is used, more trim- 
ming of older trees is required, but 
again it is over a comparatively short 
distance from the lamp, and trimming 
requirements drop as the distance in- 
creases. There is more and more evi- 
dence of public acceptance of trim- 
ming for passage of electrical distribu- 
tion and communication wires. With 
adequate and proper educational ef- 
fort acceptance may be obtained of 
trimming for increases in street light 
ing effectiveness. Cooperation with 
planning commissions and landscape 
specialists will bring about more care- 
ful and judicious tree planting with 
this factor in mind. 

The value of street lighting to pub- 
lic safety and welfare must be recog- 
nized, and conditions along the street 
which interfere with lighting effec- 
tiveness must be controlled. 

Conclusions—1. Every city should 
have a complete street lighting pro- 
gram competently engineered to pro- 
vide the service necessary for various 
street classifications. 

2. It is important to service value 
and economy that luminaires’ be 
mounted as high as practicable. 

g. Asymmetric lateral distributions 
(patterned to fit the area to be 
lighted) are required for almost all 
locations to obtain the highest utiliza- 
tion and effectiveness. 

4. Illumination levels should be 
governed by volume of vehicular traf- 
fic, volume of pedestrian traffic, speed 
of traffic, importance of area and char- 
acter of pavement surface. More il- 
lumination must be _ provided on 
streets of unfavorable reflectance. 

5. It is possible to provide good 
visibility suitable to particular traffic 
conditions without uniform surface 
brightness. 

6. It is important to avoid light 
losses due to tree interference. 


Latest Union Metal Street Lighting Pole 
Conforms to New I.E.S. Standards 


ERE’S the new 1946 streamlined Union 

Metal street lighting standard devel- 

oped by our engineers to meet the require- 

ments of the I.E.S. street lighting code just 
published. 

Available in standardized heights to reach 
nominal light centers of 20, 25, 30, 35 and 
40 feet, these tapered stee/ poles are good to 
look at, simple to install, easy to wire and 
economical to maintain. 

Brackets are of the latest 45-degree up- 
sweep type and come in 4, 6 and 8-foot 
lengths with supporting scroll. Also avail- 
able are 10, 12, 15 and 18-foct mast arms 


with top side-sway bracing. 
Where transformers are required, a fabri- 
cated steel transformer base, adding 1 ft. 


8 in. to the over-all height, can be supplied. 


Your choice of two styles—octaflute or 
plain round. 

For complete information, contact your 
electric utility company, or write today to 
The Union Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Canton 5, Ohio. 


FREE ..+ Tf you do not have a copy of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society's new 
street lighting code, we will be glad to send 
you one—without cost or obligation. 


UNION METAL 


Largest Producers of Street Lighting Standards . 
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Municipal Law Notes and Decisions 


Prepared by NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAW OFFICERS, Washington, D. C 
‘Charles S. Rhyne, Executive Director 


Airports—Lease and Removal of City 
Hangar After Lease to Third Person 


In action for declaration of parties’ rights 
under contract for lease of flying field, held 
that a city, purchasing and installing on flying 
feld an airplane hangar which successive leases 


of field to city and corporation provided that 
tenants might remove on expiration of leases, 
had right to remove hangar after termination 
of lease of field and city’s lease of hangar to 
corporation regardless of lease renewals, in 
view of landlord-tenant holdover statute. 
Anderson y. City of Lexington, 192 S. W. (2d) 
a6: (Ky., Jan. 15, 1946). Reh. den. Mar. 8, 
1940 


Automobiles—Validity of 
Impoundment Ordinance 


Where automobile has been parked overtime 
and is unoccupied, held that ordinance of city 
providing for summarily impounding ‘“un- 
occupied” automobile if it has been parked 
for a time longer than authorized, when con- 
strued as meaning unattended in such a way 
that automobile will not presently be moved, 
is not invalid, as depriving automobile owner 
of his property without due process of law. 
McLaurine vy. City of Birmingham, 24 So. (2d) 
755 (Ala., Jan. 31, 1946). 


Bonds—Street Improvements—Failure 
to Place Assessments on Tax Rolls 


Where city follows plan of having street im- 
provement done at expense of abutting prop- 
erty, held that city may be liable to bond- 
holders for delinquent special assessments for 
street improvements where city fails to comply 
with statute and ordinance requiring assess- 
ments to be placed upon tax roll and collected 
currently as taxes. Knepfle v. City of More- 
head, 192 8. W. (2d) 189 (Ky., Jan. 25, 196). 


Bridge Painters—Impairment of Per 
Diem Workers’ Right When Not 
Given Work on Rainy Days 

In proceeding pertaining to petitioners’ civil 
service status and compensation, held that 
bridge painters employed on a per diem basis, 
who were not given work on three specified 
rainy days which were not suitable for bridge 
painting, were not injured in their seniority 
rights, or were not discharged, separated from 
the service, or demoted by fact that other 
bridge painters of same civil service classifica- 
ion, junior in seniority, but employed on a 
per annum basis, were given work of a differ- 
ent character on such days. Estes v. City of 
New York, 60 N. Y. S. (2d) 8 (N. Y. Sup. Ct., 
N. Y. Co., Feb. 6, 1946). 


Bridges—Handrails—Notice to 


City of Defect 


In action against city to recover for personal 
njury and death through alleged negligence 
f city in failing to provide handrails or 
suards, or to sufficiently light a bridge, held 
negligent failure to take such measures 
vdinary prudence requires to avert injury 
“ere municipality has actual or imputable 
iowledge of dangerous condition, will render 

ipality liable for injury proximately 
caused. Hunt y. City of High Point, 36 S. E. 
694 (N. C., Jan. 31, 1946). 


Contracts—Recovery of Additional 
Amount for Construction 
action for recovery of additional amount 
‘astruction of spillway, held that evidence 
' whether change in construction of spill- 
_ unreasonably altered the character of 
* or unduly increased costs of construction 
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under contract providing that contractor was 
not entitled to extra compensation by reason 
of change in location of spillway, was insuffi- 
cient to permit contractors to recover increased 
costs of excavation at changed location of 
spillway. Valley Const. Co. v. City of Calis- 
toga, 165 Pac. (2d) 521 (Cal. App., Feb. 4, 
1946). 


Damages—Excessiveness—Fall 


While Boarding Bus 


In action for personal injuries sustained by 
plaintiff wife when she boarded city bus, held 
that $11,000 for personal injuries and $2,750 
for plaintiff husband for expenses and loss of 
services were excessive, and were required to 
be reduced to $7,000 and $1,250 respectively. 
Crawford v. City of New York, 59 N. Y. S. 
(2d) 873 (N. Y. App., Feb. 18, 1946). 


Dance Halls—Hearing on Application 
for Permit—Revocation 


Where provision in New York City Charter 
authorized commissioner of police department 
to issue, revoke, and suspend public dance hall 
licenses, and to make examinations of persons 
and premises in connection with the perform- 
ance of his police duties, held that such provi- 
sion gave commissioner authority to hold a 
hearing and to take evidence upon application 
for public dance hall license, but did not re- 
quire that commissioner do so. New Honey- 
moon Danceland, Inc. v. Valentine, 59 N. Y. S. 
(2d) 637 (N. Y. Sup. Ct., N. Y. Co., Dec. 7, 
1945)- 


Fire—Liability for Failure to 
Provide Sufficient Water 


In action to recover damages for loss by fire 
because of failure to furnish sufficient water to 
extinguish fire, held that a city ordinance, pro- 
viding that water works company, granted 
franchise thereby and contracting to furnish 
city sufficient water to extinguish fires therein, 
should be liable for all damages because of 
its negligent exercise of privileges granted and 
hold city free from such liability, meant only 
such damages as are recoverable under law, 
and hence did not constitute exception to gen- 
eral rule that resident of city cannot recover 
damages from water works company for loss 
by fire because of company’s failure to furnish 
sufficient water to extinguish fire. Wilson v. 
Georgia Power & Light Co., 36 S. E. (2d) 757 
(Ga., Jan. 8, 1946). 


Fortune Telling—Ordinance 
Prohibiting Valid 

In action to enjoin enforcement of ordi- 
nance prohibiting fortune telling for pay, held 
that such ordinance is not invalid on ground 
of unreasonableness of provision forbidding 
any person to reveal or attempt to reveal 
future events in another's life as preventing 
legitimate endeavors of engineers, physicians, 
lawyers, and scientists. Turner v. Kansas City, 
191 S. W. (2d) 612 (Mo., Dec. 3, 1945). Reh. 
den. Jan. 8, 1946. 


Garbage-——Compensation for Use 
of Dumping Ground 


In action to recover payments allegedly due 
under contract of garbage removal, held that 
contract entered into with city was properly 
construed as entitling the contractor to stip- 
ulated compensation for use of garbage dump- 
ing ground after contractor had exercised its 
right under contract to discontinue removal 
of garbage. Egan v. City of Garfield, 45 Atl. 
(2d) 611 (N. J., Jan. 24, 1946). 


Ordinances—Prosecution Under 
As Civil Action 


A prosecution for an infraction of city 
ordinance, though quasi criminal in nature, 
is not a “criminal prosecution” within mean- 
ing of code section requiring all criminal 
prosecutions in municipal court, with specified 
exceptions, be upon information, but as a 
“civil action’’ and may be prosecuted upon 
complaint. City of Sioux Falls y. Famestad, 
21 N. W. (2d) 693 (S. D., Feb. 14, 1946). 


Pensions—Relationship Between Duty 
Performed and Cause of Death 


In mandamus to compel payment of pension 
to widow of policeman who sustained injuries 
in performing his duties, became insane, and 
committed suicide, held that under pension 
provision of charter, causal relationship, medi- 
ate or immediate, must be shown between 
duty performed by policeman and immediate 
cause of his death, and evidence supported 
denial of writ. Platt v. City of Los Angeles, 
165 Pac. (2d) 714 (Cal. App., Jan. 30, 1946). 


Pensions—Firemen—Fixed Amounts 
of Contribution 


Where city charter provision placed con- 
tributions of firemen to pension fund set up 
for their benefit on fixed amount each month 
rather than on a percentage of earnings, held 
that such provision does not constitute a want 
of due process, equal protection, or lack of 
uniformity. Sullivan v. City of Omaha, 21 
N. W. (2d) 510 (Neb., Jan. 25, 1946). 


Policemen—Failure to Provide 
Adequate Protection—Public Duty 


Where city of New York owned pier and 
charged nominal license fee to vessel owner 
for use of pier but did not have charge of 
gateway or admission of passengers to vessel 
and lodge chartered vessel for day from owner, 
held that failure of police force to take affirm- 
ative action necessary to avoid injury to mem- 
bers of public by jam at gates caused by re- 
fusal of lodge committee to open gates was 
not basis of civil liability on part of city to 
injured individuals. Murrain vy. Wilson Line, 
5g N. Y. S. (2d) 750 (N. Y. App., Feb. 8, 
1946). 


Policemen—Patrolmen As Employees 
and Not Officers—Recovery of Salary 
During Improper Suspension 


In action to recover salary during year of 
suspension from police department of city, 
held that police patrolman was not a “public 
officer” but was a city “employee,” so that 
where he had earned and received a greater 
amount during period of improper suspen- 
sion than salary he would have received had 
he worked in police department, he was not 
entitled to recover salary he would have 
earned had he not been suspended. Heffernan 
v. City of Janesville, 21 N. W. (2d) 651 (Wis., 
Feb. 15, 1946). 


Real Property—Detachment of Tract 
from City—Objection of City 


In action to detach a tract of land from 
city, where 9.28 acre tract had been within 
city for over 35 years and streets on all four 
sides had been improved, the one in front of 
property being curbed and guttered with three 
street lights, with city water available as well 
as fire department protection, held that the 
property could not be set apart from city over 
its protest. Lee v. City of Harvard, 21 N. w. 
(2d) 696 Neb., Feb. 15, 1946). 
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When the health of the citizens of Richmond, Virginia, was 
threatened by the rat-infested city dump, the city health authorities 
purchased a D-4 “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor and started out to 
combat the plague. 

Equipped with bulldozer, this “Caterpillar” Diesel was put 
to work spreading the dump material and covering it with soil. 
Thus the menace was quickly halted. 

Richmond authorities chose a “Caterpillar” Diesel because 
they wanted its work-speed, dependability and efficiency. (They 
also got low operating cost. Their D-4 has used only 1% gallons of 
low-cost fuel an hour!) 

The next time you consider a civic or municipal project 
which calls for heavy-duty equipment, stop in and talk it over with 
your “Caterpillar” dealer. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ENGINES + TRACTORS * MOTOR G 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


i> 


“CATERPILLA 


Study 


Part 1—Cost Analysis 


By R. R. LACY 
Superintendent, Waste Disposal Service 
Fort Worth, Texas 


OR several years before World War 

II the city of Fort Worth, Texas, 
had lacked adequate facilities for the 
disposal of all garbage. Four small 
incinerators were in use when the war 
began and these were handling approx- 
75% of the garbage. The 


19 /¢ 


was being burned on an 


imately 
other 25% 
open dump. 

When the dump ground in use was 
originally started, it was in an outlying, 
isolated However, the city 
limits had been extended far beyond 
the dump ground and restricted resi- 
dential sections had been located al- 
most adjacent to it. Smoke and odors 
from garbage burning at the dump 
created a nuisance of almost intoler- 
able proportions to nearby residents. 
In addition, conditions favoring fly 
breeding and the propagation and har- 
borage of rats there were ideal. 

Fort Worth citizens had recognized 
that ths was not a satisfactory condi- 
tion and had voted early in 1941 to 


section. 


issue bonds for the construction of a 
modern incinerator, large enough to 
‘place some of the small obsolete in- 
cinerators in use and to obviate all 
open dump burning. The start of the 
war made it necessary to postpone this 
project: indefinitely. 

In the first two years of the war, the 


ity populatcon increased from 189,000 
(0 218,000 and the quantities of gar- 
age and waste materials of all kinds 
increased in proportion. A further in- 
in both population and quan- 

Sol reluse was considered to be an 
\lmost certainty in the next few years. 
to early 1944 no other garbage dis- 
posal facilities had been provided and 
cess garbage not being incinerated 

to the dump ground. The fear 
growing that an outbreak of 

‘us or some other equally serious 
Ciscase might result from this garbage 


disposal practice at the dump ground. 
Army Sanitary Fills Examined 


‘n early 1944, in seeking a solution 
this disposal problem, investigations 
‘e made of the garbage disposal 
thods in use by the army in this 
'. It was found that almost every 
'y camp in the Eighth Service Com- 
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of the Sanitary Fill 
at Fort Worth, Texas 


mand area was using the sanitary land 
fill method for garbage disposal. 

A relatively new piece of equipment 
known as the bullclam shovel was be 
ing used by the army for this work. 
This equipment, which can be at 
tached to any standard wide-tread 
crawler-type tractor, is similar to a 
bulldozer in many respects, but has 
one characteristic which the bulldozer 
does not have. That ‘s the ability to 
scoop up and carry the load of dirt 
as the blade digs it from the ground. 
This ability makes the bullclam pat 
ticularly adapted for use in sanitary 
fill disposal. The army had been suc- 
cessful in the use of the bullclam for 
garbage disposal by land fill methods 
and army engineering personnel re 
ommended it to us for this work. 


Land Fill Area Not Favorable 


tractors equ:pped with two- 
cubic yard bullclams were acquired in 
September 1944, and an experimental 
sanitary fill was started at the city 
dump ground on the site previously 
used for burning. In many ways gen 
eral conditions there were not suited 
to an operation of this kind. The 
land was low, flat, and difficult to 
dra:n, being behind a levee along the 
Trin:ty River. From one to two feet 


of burned cans, broken glass, and other 


debris from previous burning opera 


tions covered the surface. However. 


The first of two instalments 
Next Month— 
Part Il—Operating Methods 


these difficulties were overcome with 
out too much trouble. The operation 
proved to be practical from the start, 
and, as a result, all open burning of 
garbage was immediately elim‘nated. 
\s a result of the success of the first 
sanitary fill, two more machines of the 
same kind and size were purchased in 
1945 and two additional sanitary fills 
started in widely separated locations. 

lable 1 shows comparative produc 
tion and cost data on incineration and 
sanitary fill operations over the first 
fifteen months of experience with the 
latter disposal method. 

In October 1944 the first full month 
of sanitary fill operation, the city dis 


posed of 34.79% of the total quantity 


of garbage by sanitary fill and 65.3% 
by incineration. The 34.7°% repre 


sented that quantity of garbage which 
was being burned in the open before 
the start of the first sanitary fill. The 
start of the third sanitary fill in Octo- 
ber 1945 permitted the closing of two 
of the original incinerators. At pres- 
ent there are in operation two incin- 
erators and three sanitary fills. 

Fort Worth does not weigh the 
garbage, but occasional check weigh- 
ing indicates that the average weight 
per cubic yard is about three hundred 
pounds, which means that roughly 
there are seven cubic yards of loose 
garbage per ton. ‘This used 
with the cost figures in the tabulation 
gives a cost per ton of $1.117 for in 


figure 


Table I 
COMPARATIVE DATA 
SANITARY FILL AND INCINERATION 


Month No. of Cu. Yds. of 

& Year Inciner. Garbage ‘Total 
Oct. 1944 4 22,842 65.3 
Nov. 4 20,871 63.8 
Dec. 4 22,095 64.5 
Jan 1945 4 24,144 65.2 
Feb. 16,958 55.7 
Mar. 4 15,789 44.0 
Apr. 4 17,743 51.3 
May 4 20,903 55.3 
June 4 19,387 53.1 
July 4 17,719 46.6 
Aug. 4 19,244 47.0 
Sept. 4 20,184 51.0 
Oct. 3 19,498 43.6 
Nov. 2 13,612 29.7 
Dec. 2 13,073 27.2 
TOTALS 284,062 49.7 
Unit Cost per Cu. Yd. 
Average Population 228,100 


$45,328.06 
$15.96c 


No. Cu. 


of Yds. of : 
Cost Fills Garbage Total Cost 
$3,636.49 1 12,159 34.7 $ 781.98 
3,313.41 1 11.817 362 768.64 
2,869.42 l 12,024 35.2 754.31 
6,379.05 12,906 34.8 $23.78 
2,884.91 1 13,509 14.3 739.32 
3,124.02 1 20,106 56.0 771.83 
2,971.01 ] 16,839 48.7 872.66 
2,615.16 2 16,893 44.7 946.43 
3,267.92 2 17,127 46.9 1,005.66 
2,740.28 2 20,322 53.4 986.91 
2,913.73 2 21,681 53.0 1,042.74 
2,868.38 2 19,359 49.0 1,066.29 
2470.14 3 £25,218 56.4 1,207.94 
1,600.76 3 32,265 70.3 1,638.01 
1,673.38 3 34,992 72.8 2,009.37 


50.3 $15,415.87 
$5.37c 


287,217 


Note: Sanitary fill cost figures in the tabulation include: operating and 
attendant labor, supplies, repairs and maintenance on equipment, and deprecia- 


tion at $100 per month per bullclam unit. 


Incineration cost figures in the tabula- 


tion include: operating labor, supervision, supplies, maintenance to buildings, 
furnaces and stacks, hauling away ashes and refuse, and depreciation on buildings 


and plant. 
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DAUNT STANDARDS 
FOR 


MODERN STREET LIGHTING 


Tapered pressed steel or alum. 
inum... Design of various shapes 


and 


Daunt Luminaires 


This Equipment is a most modern advance in light- 
ing public thorofares. . . . It is a threefold combin- 
ation . . . scientific in construction ... grace and 
beauty in design ... durable light weight material ... 


DAUNT CORPORATION 


yw 20 to 126 SUTTON ST., BROOKLYN 22, lv. Y. 


SENIOR 
Design 
£31-S 
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is compared to $.376 for 


ratit 
a (| disposal. Sanitary fill costs 
will probably increase due to higher 
maintenance costs on equipment as the 
equipment gets older. em 

The feures in the tabulation indi- 
cate that our disposal by sanitary fill 
methods has cost about one-third as 


much as disposal by incineration. 
However. allowances for our relatively 
short period of experience with the 
sanitary fill should be made in making 
comparisons. We believe that in our 
case disposal by sanitary fill can con- 
sistently be done for not more than 
one-half the cost for incineration with 
present (ype incinerators. 

Other intangible savings, which 
could not be accurately measured, have 
been realized as a result of the sani- 
tary fill operations. Truck hauls have 
been shortened by the location of fill 
sites close to areas of population con- 
centration. Delays in unloading trucks 
which constantly occurred at incinera- 
tors due to inadequate dumping facil- 
ities have been largely eliminated. 
These two improvements have helped 
to increase the production per truck 


—_ 


Table II 
HAULAGE DATA 


Incinerators 
Month Operating 
Oct. 1944 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 1945 
Feb. 
Mar. 


ALLEL 


Www bo to te 


and have thus contributed to lower 
unit collection. costs. 

Table II shows how truck perform- 
ance has been affected by each sanitary 
fill as it was started. 

When the second sanitary fill was 
started in May 1945 the truck-miles 
per cubic yard of garbage hauled 
dropped slightly while the quantity 
collected per truck per day increased 
slightly. The same change occurred 


Sanitary Fills 
Operating 


Truck Miles 
Per Cu. Yd. 


Average 


Cu. Yds. Per 


Garbage Truck Per Day 
0.941 38.1 
0.923 39.2 
1.029 36.0 
0.902 39.9 
1.022 39.7 
1.008 39.7 
1.005 39.5 
0.901 40.3 
0.945 40.1 
0.970 36.8 
0.863 40.8 
0.896 43.9 
0.833 44.9 
0.838 47.1 
0.856 48.0 


in October when the third sanitary 
fill was started. The convenience of 
the location of this last sanitary fill 
was reflected in the noticeably shorter 
haul and improved truck perform- 
ances. Not all of the improvement in 
truck performance, however, was to be 
credited to the sanitary fill operation. 
Part of the increased truck efficiency 
has been due to truck replacement. 
(Next Month—Operating Methods) 


Canastota, N. Y., Plans Sewage Treatment Plant 
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SEASONAL problem of sewage 

treatment will be solved when Cana- 
stota builds its new sewage treatment 
plant. Plans for it have been prepared by 
Morrell Vrooman, Consulting Engineer, 
Gloversville, N. Y., with financial assist- 
ance from the New York State Post-War 
Planning Commission. The plant will 
handle an average of 300,000 gpd with a 
seasonal contribution from milk and can- 
ning factories. 

The plant will use primary treatment 
with post-chlorination. Sludge will be di- 
gested in primary and secondary tanks. 
The plant sewage pump will be operated 
automatically in case of unusually high 
water in the Canastota Creek. The plant 
will be built in a low part of town but 
the plant will be high enough so that 
there will be no overflow from the sur- 
face. 


England’s Water 
Consumption May Rise 


HE greater post-war demand for 

bath and toilet facilities in Eng- 
land will probably result in such an 
increase in the use of water that present 
supplies will be inadequate in times 
of drought. This is the opinion of D. 
H. Brown, English County Surveyor of 
Warwickshire, in an article appearing 
in a recent British publication, Munie- 
ipal Journal and Local Government 
Administrator. 

Mr. Brown stated that, in his opin- 
ion, the demand for water would be 
doubled; however, he felt that deep 
wells going five hundred to six hundred 
feet into the ground would care for 
the added demand in his vicinity. 
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Rubber-Ti red for HIGH-SPEED HAULING 


All-Job 


“Trak Wheels for ADVERSE FOOTING 


HAULING EQUIPMENT to meet job needs—that’s the Athey 
story in a nutshell. For long, high-speed hauls, there’s the 
10 yard, 2-Way Dump Athey PD-10 Rubber-Tired Trailer; 
$ built to match the speed and capacity of the DW10 Tractor. 
aa For rough going and adverse weather, there’s the compléte 
line of rugged Athey Forged-Trak Trailers that keep your 


> toughest jobs going on schedule. It’s tracks or rubber with DEPENDABL fF LOADING 
: proven Athey products—machines to fit job requirements for 


lowest costs, biggest profits. Check with your Athey-“Caterr MA ING FOUIPMENT 


pillar’? Dealer before you buy any hauling 


equipment — be sure it is custom-selected 
May 1046 @ THE AMERICAN CILY 


for your hauling needs. See him today! 


ATHEY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
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Conventions—When and Where 


May 6-8 York, ¥. 
“AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS. 
(Hotel New Yorker.) Exec. 


Annual M g 

Dir. W H. Blucher, 1313 E. 6oth St., 

May 6-10-——St. Louis, Mo. 

WATER Works Association. An- 
( ition. Sec., Harry E. Jordan, 500 


| nee New York 18, N. Y. 


May 8-10—Miami Beach, Fla. 

{\weRICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTs. An- 
nual Convention. Sec., Alexander C. Robin- 
son. IH, 1741 New York Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, Dy. ¢ 
May 8-10-—Washington, D. C. 

HiGHWAY SAFETY CONFERENCE 
Interdepartmental Auditorium). Exec. Dir., 
Col. Light B. Yost, Room 7007 Old Interior 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

May 9-10—Memphis, Tenn. 
\\ericAN Pustic Power AssociaTIOnN. An- 
Meeting (Hotel Peabody). Gen. Megr., 
Carlton L. Nau, 726 Jackson P1l., N.W., Wash- 
ngton 6 D. Cc. 
May 16-17—Yakima, Wash. 

\ssOCIATION OF WASHINGTON Annual 
Meeting (Hotels Donnelly and Commercial ). 
(Acting Sec., Joshua H. Vogel, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


May 16-17—Baltimore, Md. 

\IARYLAND-DELAWARE WATER AND SEWERAGE 
\ssociaTion. Annual Meeting (Hotel Lord 
Baltimore). Sec., Miss E. V. Gipe, 2411 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


May 17—Greenwich, Conn. 

New ENGLAND SEWAGE Works ASSOCIATION. 
Spring Meeting (Pickwick Arms Hotel). Sec.- 
Ireas., Walter E. Merrill, 511A State House, 
Joston, Mass 


May 23-24—Gearhart, Ore. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssocilATION—Pa- 
ciric NorRTHWEsT Section. Annual Meeting 
(Hotel Gearhart). Sec.-Treas., Fred Merry- 
field, Department of Civil Engineering, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 

*May 23-24—Vicksburg, Miss. 

Mississipp! MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION. Annual 
Convention (Hotel Vicksburg). Exec. Dir., C. 
D. Ross, 610 First Federal Savings and Loan 
Bidg., Jackson, Miss. 


*May 27-29—St. Louis, Mo. 

Missourr ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL UTILI- 
rifs. Annual Convention (Hotel DeSoto). 
Sec. Treas., W. J. McCarroll, Fulton, Mo. 


*May 27-29—Chicago, III. 

NATIONAI ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING 
AGENTS GOVERNMENTAL, EDUCATIONAL AND IN- 
STITUTIONAL Group. Annual Meeting (Hotel 
Stevens Sec., Eugene A. Gump, State Pur- 
chasing Agent, Lansing, Mich. 


*May 28-29—Harrisburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA PARKS ASSOCIATION. Annual 
Mecting (State Capitol Bldg.). Sec., Jos. G. 
og 930 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadel- 

June 2-5—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF TOWN- 
Stir COMMISSIONERS. Annual Meeting (Hotel 
Roosevelt). Sec.-T reas., H. A. Fritschman, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

June }-S—Rochester, N. Y. 


YoRK STATE CONFERENCE OF MAyors 


~ OTHER MunicrpAL OFFiciats. Annual 
- Hotel Seneca). Exec. Sec., William 
Capes, 6 Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 


June 3-7—Boston, Mass. 

ONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. An- 
leeting (Hotel Statler). M’ng. Dir., 
Bugbee, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 


June 3-6—Chicago, Il. 

NAL Tax AssociaTION. National Con- 
(Palmer House). Raymond E. Man- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


appearance on this page. 
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June 9-11—Monterey, Calif. 

CALIFORNIA SEWAGE Works AssocIATION. An- 
nual Meeting. Sec., Harold Jeffrey, 112 City 
Hall, Sacramento 14, Calif. 


June 10-13—Brainerd, Minn. 

LEAGUE OF MINNESOTA MUNICIPALITIES. An 
nual Convention (Brainerd Senior High 
School). Exec. Sec., C. C. Ludwig, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 10-13—Richmond, Va. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Annual 
Convention (Hotel John Marshall). Exec. 
Sec., Carl H. Chatters, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


June 13-14—Lafayette, Ind. 

CENTRAL STATES SEWAGE Works AsSsOcIA 
TION. Annual Meeting (Purdue University) 
Sec.-Treas., J. C. Mackin, Route 4, Madison, 
Wis. 

June 16-21—Montreal, Quebec 

INTERNATIONAL Crry MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Annual Conference (Hotel Windsor). Dir., 
Clarence E. Ridley, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, 


June 17-19—Cincinnati, Ohio 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 
Annual Meeting (Hotel Netherlands-Plaza). 
Sec.-Treas., George F. Simmson, Ogden, Utah. 
Jure 20-21—Akron, Ohio 

Outo CONFERENCE ON SEWAGE TREATMENT 
Annual Meeting (Hotel Mayflower). Sec., L. 
B. Burnes, c/o Sewage Treatment Plant, Bowl 
ing Green, Ohio. 

June 20-22—Reading, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF Bor- 
oucus. Annual Convention (Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln). Pres., Thomas F. Chrostwaite, Han- 
over, Pa. 


June 21-22—Peoria, III. 

ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY DiIstRICTS 
AND AuTHoRITIEs. Annual Meeting (Hotel 
Pere Marquette). Sec.-Treas., John R. Long- 
ley, c/o Greater Peoria Sanitary District, Foot 
of Darst St., Peoria 2, Ill. 


June 23-26-—Minneapolis, Minn. 

SMOKE PREVENTION AssociaTION. Annual 
Meeting (Hotel Nicollet). Sec., Frank A. 
Chambers, 139 North Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


*June 24-26—Topinabee. Mich. 

MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE. 
Annual Convention (Topinabee Inn).  Sec.- 
Treas., Oscar G. Olander, c/o Michigan State 
Police, East Lansing, Mich. 


June 24-27—Vancouver. British Columbia 
CANADIAN FEDERATION OF MAYyors AND Mvu- 
NICIPALITIES. Annual Conference (Hotel Van- 
couver). Exec. Dir., Miss Jessica Allan, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


*June 28—Little Falls, N. J. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociATION—NEW 
Jersey Section. Summer Meeting. Sec., C 
B. Tygert, Box 178, Newark, N. J. 

July 3-5—Buffalo, N. Y. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Unirep States. Annual Meeting of Represen- 
tative Assembly. (Hotel Statler). Exec. Sec., 
Willard E. Givens, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash 
ington, D. C. 

July 22-24—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA CHIEFS OF POLICE ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting (Hotel William Penn). Sec., 
F. B. Titus, Lansdowne, Pa. 

July 23-25—Utica, N. Y. 

New York STATE ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF 
Pouicr. Annual Meeting (Hotel Utica). Sec.- 
Treas., R. W. Morris, Box 203 Capitol Station, 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


July 23-26—Cleveland, Ohio 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Fire CHIEFS 

Annual Meeting (Hotel Statler). Séc., Daniel 

B. Tierney, 8 Robbins Rd., Arlington, Mass 


July 24-26—Indianapolis, Ind. 
INDIANA MunicipaAt Leacur. Annual Con 
vention (Hotel Claypool). Exec. Sec., W 


Vincent Youkey, 401 City Hall, Indianapolis, 
Ind, 
*Aug. 5-7—Seattle, Wash. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAX ADMINISTRA- 
rors. Annual Meeting and Convention (Hotel 
New Washington). Exec. Sec., Charles F. 
Conlon, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Ill 


*Aug. 15-17—Cedar Point, Ohio 

AMERICAN SHORE AND BEACH PRESERVATION 
Assn. Summer Meeting (The Breakers). Sec.- 
Treas., Peter J. Gannon, 1060 Broad St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 

Aug. 19-21—Chicago, III. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENTAL Pur- 
CHASING, INc. Annual Conference and Prod- 
ucts Exhibit (Hotel Stevens). Exec. Dir., Al- 
bert H. Hall, 730 Jackson Pl., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, 


Aug. 26-28—State College, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA WaTER Works Operators As- 
sOcIATION. Annual Meeting (Pennsylvania 
State College Buildings). Sec., I. M. Glace, 
22 South gend St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

*Aug. 27-30—Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL SHADE TREE CONFERENCH Annual 
Meeting (Hotel Statler. Sec.-Treas., L. GC. 
Chadwick, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Aug. 28-30—State College, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA SEWAGE WorRKS ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting (Pennsylvania State College 
Buildings). Sec., Bernard S. Bush, c/o De- 
partment of Public Health, Kirby Health Cen- 
ter, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Aug. 29-31—Cedar City, Utah 

MunicipaL LeacGue or Utan. Annual Meet- 
ing (Hotel Escalente). Exec. Sec., Mrs. Lyla 
Ray, 318 McIntyre Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah. 

Sept. 9-11—Savannah, Ga. 

AMERICAN WATER Works’ ASSOCIATION— 
SOUTHEASTERN SECTION. Annual Meeting 
(Hotel DeSoto). Sec., B. P. Rice, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp.—Bond and Service Divi- 
sion, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


*Sept. 12-13—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AMERICAN WATER Works’ ASSOCIATION— 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA’ SECTION. Annual 
Meeting (Hotel Roosevelt). Sec., E. P. John- 
son, 418 Flannery Bldg., Section 19, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


*Sept. 12-14—Asheville, N. C. 

NortTH CAROLINA LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES. 
Annual Conference (Hotel George Vander- 
bilt). Exec. Sec., Mrs. Davetta L. Steed, North 
Carolina League of Municipalities, 704 
Raleigh Building, Raleigh, N. C. 


*Sept. 16-18—Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ‘TRANSIT ASSOCIATION Annual 
Meeting (Palmer House). Gen. Sec., Guy C. 
Hecker, American Transit Association, 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Sept. 16-20—Poland Springs, Me. 

New ENGLAND WATER WoRKs ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Convention (Poland Spring House). 
Sec., Walter Conroy, 613 Statler Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 


Sept. 18-20—Traverse City, Mich. 

AMERICAN WATER Works ASSOCIATION— 
MICHIGAN SecTion. Annual Meeting (Hotel 
Park Place). Sec.-Treas., Raymond J. Faust, 
Division of Water Supply, Bureau of Engineer- 
ing, State Department of Health, Lansing 4, 
Mich. 


Sept. 18-21—Quebec, Canada 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING Society. Annual 

Convention (Hotel Fontenac). Exec. Sec., A 

D. Hinckley, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 

10, N. Y. 

*Sept. 22-24—Virginia Beach, Va. 
LEAGUE OF VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES. An 


nual Meeting (Hotel Cavalier). Harold I 
Baumes, goz Travelers Bldg., Richmond, Va 


(Continued on page 173) 
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THE MAYOR OF ONAGA, KANS. 
WRITES AS FOLLOWS: 


urchased a dis- 


A short time ago WC p 

tributor from you, and I am glad to 
say we are having wonderful success 
wath it. 


With the it 
are able to ¢ 
, who have never 


jo our street work with 
met done this work 
before. 
People who 
sarticularly 
our new distributor 5 
problem. 
1 believe that you will be able to sell 
this type of equipment to many small 
towns, since the price is within reach 
ofall. We have three rowns that want 
to rent our equipment when we get 
our work done. This plan will help 
other smaller cities to have the benefits 


of your equipment. 
Sincerely yours» Roy 


live on streets repaired, 
housewives, remark how 
olves the dust 


Tessendorf. 


ystructions furnished us, we 
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tandard Steel Works 


Surface Heaters © Shoulder Roll 
ers 


NOR 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S.A 


DUST PROBLEM 


EARNS BACK ITS 
COST RENTALS 
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Ww. Guy ANCELL, city manager of 
, 1932-33; Hopewell, Va., 1933- 
‘ton, Va., since 1944, has been 
ity manager of Staunton, Va., 


Orange, Va 
14, Coving 
ppointed 
lective March 15. 

J. H. Beer, city manager, Clayton, 
\ M.. 1923-27, Duncan, Okla., 1927-30, 
FE! Reno, Okla., 1930-33, Clayton, N. M., 
1934-43. has been appointed first city man- 
yer of Tucumcari, N. M., effective 
\pril 15. 

J. H. BLACKWELL has replaced William 
r. Howie as borough manager of To- 


wanda, Pa. 

C. C. Concpon, who has been serving in 
the Corps of Engineers since October 
igg2, has returned to his former position 
as municipal manager of Bellows Falls 
and Rockingham, Vt. 

Ray Crow, Research Engineer for the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany of Birmingham, has been appointed 
city manager of Mountain Brook, Ala., 
replacing Guy Webb, who resigned to 
enter private business. 


C. Davis, town manager of Castleton, 
Vt., from 1940-44, and Northfield since 
1944, becomes town manager of Hartford, 
t., April 15. 
James L. GaLtoway has received the 
appointment as full manager of Marys- 
ville, Mich. 


The Army and the Port of 
Oakland Reach a 


Permanent Agreement 


A PERMANENT agreement has 
been worked out between. the 
United States Army and the Port of 
Oakland at Oakland, Calif., which per- 
mits Oakland to retain its Outer Har- 
bor facilities and also makes arrange- 
ment for the army to retain the pres- 
ent port of embarkation there as a 
major military base, according to a 
release from the Oakland Board of 
Port Commissioners. Condemnation 
proceedings, instituted by the army in 
1941 for a tract of 250 acres, had been 
continued in force but not brought to 
trial, pending the end of the war and 
the working out of a permanent agree- 
ment. U nder the agreement, the city 
will grant a 183-acre tract to the army 
and certain berths at the Outer Harbor 
Terminal will be leased to the army 
lor limited periods of time. The rest 
of th Outer Harbor will be returned 
‘ec army to the city, except for a 
portion which will be leased to the 
“riy tor ten years. The army’s right 
‘0 use the areas given back to the city 


1 se 

vet € of emergency is safeguarded 
= ‘int use of railroad trackage in 
the 


rea as well as mutual ingress and 
are provided for. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 


Joun P. Havers has succeeded R. C. 
Gossett as city manager of Edmond, Okla. 


SETH JACKSON, sanitary engineer for the 
state of Maine, has been appointed first 
town manager of Stonington, Me. 


Date WILLIAM JAMeEs is manager of 
Tooele, Utah, succeeding John D. Gol- 
laher. 

DONALD M. Oakes, city manager of Al- 
pena, Mich., from May 1942 to April 1945 
and since that time in the Navy, returned 
to his old position on March 19. 

G. M. Parkerson has replaced W. C. 
Rozar as city manager of Eastman, Ga. 

James H. PULLAN, county engineer at 
Bedford, Iowa, has been appointed city 
manager of Clarinda, Iowa. 

Lr. Cor. Hucu B. Rice, manager of 
Lexington, Va., from 1938 to 1941 and in 
the Corps of Engineers since 1941, has 
been appointed first borough manager of 
State College, Pa., effective April 1. 

W. A. Rocers, former city engineer of 
Hiawatha, Kans. and more recently re- 
leased from the armed forces, has been 
appointed city manager of Sterling, Kans. 

Roperic A. THOMAS, city engineer of 
Highland Park, Texas, since 1928, has 
been appointed city manager of Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

Cuarves H. Tucker has becn appointed 
first town manager of Freeport, Me. 

DanieL Wessrer, former Bangor high- 
way engineer, has been appointed first 
town manager of Fairfield, Me. 

Major J. H. WicGLeswortn, son of a 
former manager, recently discharged from 
the armed forces, has been appointed city 
manager of Durango, Colo. 

DonaLp P. Wo.rer, former executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Economy 
League, and more recently lieutenant in 
the Management Engineering Div. of the 
Naval Supply Depot, has been appointed 
first city manager of Cairo, Ga. 

CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 
Director 


International City Managers’ 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 


Appleton Rid of Algae 


(Continued from page 119) 


of our own make which dips the solu- 
tion from a constant level box. 

Since the manufacturer has cor- 
rected the mechanical features of the 
Accelator, this unit has produced a 
satisfactory effluent and the three mgd 
unit has treated five mgd during the 
summer periods. As soon as building 
conditions are favorable a second soft- 
ening unit will be installed. 

Seven of the filters use sand as a 
filtering medium but the eighth filter 
contains Anthrafilt. The Anthrafilt 
was placed in the single filter before 
softening was started. The coal media 
did not work very satisfactorily with 
simple alum coagulation because fine 
carbon passed through into the clear 
well and algae penetrated the bed. 
The algae subsequently decomposed 
imparting a taste to the filtered water. 
However, Anthrafilt has been more 
satisfactory than sand in softening be- 
cause it produces a clear effluent with 
approximately 50% longer filter runs. 
All filters are equipped with Palmer 
surface wash units. 

General plans for plant improve- 
ments were made by Alvord, Burdick 
& Howson, consulting engineers, Chi- 
cago, Ill; and detail plans by Orbison 
& Orbison, consulting engineers, of 
Appleton. 


Appleton Water 
Before and After Treating 


Raw Tap 

Water Water 

PPM PPM 
Hardness, total 186.8 73- 
Alkalinity, phpthn (CaCOs) 0.0 5. 
Alkalinity, total (CaCOs).. 166. 31. 
Calcium (Ca) 10.7 
Magnesium (mg) 18.5, 9.1 
Iron, total (Fe) 0.05 0.0 
Manganese, total (Mn) 0.0 0.0 
Chlorides (Cl) 6.0 8.0 
Sulfates (SO;) 15.5 24.0 
Fluorides (F) 0.3 O28 
Total Solids ; 208.0 102.0 
pH 7.8 94 
H2S (qual. ) 0.0 0.0 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Some sales of new issues as reported in recent issues of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 

1,020,000 San Jose, Calif., Sewer of 1945 

1,400,000 New York City Housing Authority, 
maica Bay Houses 


180,000 Madison, S. D., Electric Light and Power 


System General Obligation 

396,000 Holyoke, Mass., Incinerator 
2,295,000 Dallas, Texas, various purposes 
184,000 Collingswood, N. J., School Dist. 


262,000 Greeley, Colo., Water Works Extension. . 


1,300,000 Norwood, Ohio, City School Dist. 
345,000 Scarsdale, N. Y., Common School 

No. 2... 
100,000 Spencer, Iowa, Hospital 


5,000,000 Chicago, Ill., Sanitary Dist., Construction, 


Series 7 


150,000 School Dist., Series 1946... 
School and Public 


100,000 Bristol, 


Rate (%) Term (Years ) Basis (%) 
75 14.16 Avg. 
2-6 Ser. 75 
8 3-5-4-75 O.-A. 78 
1.0 10.33 Avg 846 
1.0 10.5 Avg. 1.044 
1.0 11.16 Avg. 948 
1.0 4.5-9.82 O.-A. 872 
1.0 12.16 Avg. 985 
1.1 16.5 Avg. 1,06 
1.25 8.5-11 
1.25 11.$3-19.75 O.-A. 1.16 
1.5 1-10 Ser. 1.39 
2.75 1-5 Ser. 1.11838 
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A Few CONCRETE Facts 


about Maintenance Costs... 


Maintenance jobs—repairing or recondi- 
tioning buildings, sewers, culverts, swimming 
pools, etc.—is time-consuming work that 
eats into any operating budget. It's the kind 
of work you'd like to put off, but can't... 
and it's the kind of work you'll like doing 
with a Hercules CRETEMOBILE! 

The CRETEMOBILE is a compact, mobile 
truck unit, completely equipped to handle 
small or large Gunite jobs. With a CRETE- 
MOBILE you can keep maintenance work up 
to date . . . and keep maintenance costs 
down where you want them. Bulletin 95-A 
contains complete details . . . a postcard 
to Department J will bring you a copy im- 
mediately. 


Hercules CRETEMOBILES perform a variety of tasks for mu- 
nicipalities, finishing Guniting jobs in less time, keeping 
maintenance costs at rock bottom. 


Rear view of CRETEMOBILE showing convenient mounting 
of Cement Gun, which is easily removed from truck and 


operated at a distance when necessary. 


CRETEMOBILE-—a~ complete Guniting plant on wheels — truck, air com- 


pressor, power take-off, cement gun, body and water tank. Complete unit is ready for 
operation on delivery, and is always ready thereafter to handle any Guniting job, 
large or small. 


GUNITE_—a~ trade name designating a mixture of cement, fine aggregates and 
water, placed by a portable pneumatic device known as a Cement Gun. Gunite is strong, 
dense concrete, resistant to weather, heat and many forms of chemical attack. 


if it’s a jeb for GUNITE- it’s a job for a CRETEMOBILE' 


OHIO 


HERCULES STEEL SP COMPANY... GALION, 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


Legal Reference Book for 

Municipalities 

; AND THE LAw IN AcTION.—1946 

§. Rhyne, Editor. National 
Municipal Law Officers, 730 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Municipal! 
j n. ¢ 


Jackson Place, 
pp. 310. 

Ninth in a series of annual reports pub- 
lished by the Municipal Law Officers summar- 
izing the legal experience of cities throughout 
the country during the preceding year. The 
record is presented by the attorneys of the 
416 municipalities who make up the member- 
ship of Institute. This year’s report is 
especially interesting, covering as it does, the 
end of the war and the beginning of the 
nost-war period. The problems presented are 
cu rent municipal problems and concern every 
lepartment of city government. Public hous- 
ng, slum clearance, surplus property, city- 
state relations, and extensive material on finan- 
| matters, are a few of the topics covered. 


aa 


ABC’s of Full Employment 


Futt EMPLOYMENT IN Practice.—By John H. 
G. Pierson. FOREIGN TRADE AND FuLL EM- 
pLOYMENT.—By Amos E. Taylor, and Fep- 
rraL Fisca Potrcy Requirep FoR Em- 
pPLOYMENT.—By Alvin H. Hansen. Institute 
on Post-War Reconstruction, New York Uni- 
ersity. 1946. 26 pp., 20 pp. and 21 pp. re- 
spectively. 25c each. 

Three pamphlets which discuss three phases 
of the problem of full employment in the 
United States. Mr. Pierson defines full em- 
ployment in practice as, “‘the way of operating 
our economy whereby full employment would 
be permanent, continuing, and assured.” His 
pamphlet is devoted to the ways and means of 
maintaining this economic balance. Mr. Tay- 
lor presents the relationship between employ- 
ment and foreign trade and deals specifically 
with the post-war problems of export and im- 
port trade financing. In the final pamphlet of 
the series, Mr. Hansen discusses the role of 
public expenditures in the modern economy 
ind the over-all fiscal policy required for 
economic stability. 


Dealing with Racial Tensions 


Police ACTION IN MINORITY PROBLEMS.—By 
Joseph T. Kluchesky. Freedom House, 20 
West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 
1940 15 pp. 

An address before the 1945 meeting of In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
published by Freedom House as a reference for 
police in dealing with group tensions and mi- 
nority problems. Mr. Kluchesky stresses the im- 
portance of the officer's attitude toward the 
minorities involved and urges genuine sincerity 
and understanding, without bias or discrimi- 
nation. Work with children and with teacher- 
parent groups is suggested as an excellent op- 
portunity for constructive action on the part 
of individual officers and a public relations 
‘u program for the entire police department is 
outlined 


Plea for Human Solidarity 


‘NIROLLING Group PreyupIceE.—The Annals 
he American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences. Edited by Gordon W. All- 
port. Philadelphia. March 1946. 240 pp. $2. 
mposium on the problem of group preju- 
ind the dangers that might develop if we 
ok the threat of internal tensions and 
coniiicts. The contributors, all authorities in 
th id, deal with many phases of the prob- 
nd seem agreed that group prejudice can 
, aie if a sincere and intelligent effort 
iS ae, 

symposium is divided into eight sec- 

Statement of the problem; Education; 
try and Business; Government, Housing; 
‘e Agencies; Communication and Enter- 
nent; and Research Activities. 
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Housing for Veterans 
REMODEL FOR VETERANS.—A Handbook for 


Dealers, Contractors, and Financial Institu 
tions. Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 1946. Mimeo. 31 pp 
Charts. 

Guide put out by the National Housing 
Agency as part of an over-all program to ob- 
tain housing for veterans. This pamphlet deals 
with the immediate problem of repairing and 
remodeling existing structures to provide hous- 
ing for the veterans now. The selling and 
financing of the ‘‘Remodel for Veterans’’ plan 
is outlined, advertising and radio media dis 
cussed, and individual campaigns for institu 
tions suggested to further the program. An 
accompanying index and chart give a com 
prehensive list of the field offices of the Fed 
eral Housing Administration and their juris 
diction. 


Housing Cost Analysis 


Construction Cost ANALysis.—Large Scale, 
Low Rent, Housing: Public, Private, and Lim- 
ited Dividend. Vol. I. New York City Hous- 
ing Authority, 122 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
1946. Illus. 34 pp. 

One of a series of reports by the New York 
City Housing Authority to serve as a refer- 
ence source for anvone interested in housing, 
whether publicly or privately financed. This 
report deals specifically with the construction 
costs of units already built. The cost charts 
are illustrated with pictures and detailed plans 
of the various projects. Three projects of the 
Housing Authority are included; three limited 
dividend projects; and two private projects. 


How to Plan Wiring 


HANDBOOK OF RESIDENTIAL WIRING DeEsIGN.— 
Industry Committee on Interior Wiring De- 
sign, Room 2650, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1946. 24 pp. 25¢ single copy. 
Quantity prices on application. 

Wiring standards for single dwellings only. 
The booklet presents standards and useful 
information on how to plan wiring and should 
be helpful to architects, engineers, electrical 
contractors, and home owners. Drawings and 
plans illustrate the various room outlet re- 
quirements, circuit requirements, and service 
requirements which are reported. The hand- 
book is sponsored by leading electrical asso- 
ciations and endorsed by the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, and the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 


Subdivision Planning 


Practices FOLLOWED BY VIRGINIA TOWNS IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SUBDIVISIONS.—League 
of Virginia Municipalities, go2 Travelers 
Building, Richmond 19, Va. March 1946. 
Mimeo. 6 pp. 

Information secured by a questionnaire sent 
to towns throughout Virginia. The towns sub- 
mitted answers to the question, “What policy 
is followed in accepting streets for mainte- 
nance in undeveloped sections and extending 
water lines, sewers, and sidewalks?” They 
were also asked to indicate policy as to exten- 
sion of such services outside of their corporate 
limits. 


Governmental Research Conference 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL Con- 
FERENCE OF THE GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH 
AssoOcIATION.—Governmental Research Asso- 
ciation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 1945. Mimeo. 71 pp. 
Proceedings of the conference held in De- 
troit, Dec. 13-15, 1945 by the Governmental 
Research Association. The reports included 
present the growing importance of research in 
the field of government. State and local rela- 
tionships, importance of strong local govern- 
ment, new levels of federal expenditure, and 
the citizen’s concern with government are all 
discussed. 


Planning Bibliography 
A PracricaBLe, Crry PLANNING BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

—Technical Bulletin No. 5. Urban Land In- 

Stitute, 1737 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, 

D. C. Mimeo. 8 pp. 

List of city planning references considered 
from the viewpoint of the realtor, the de 
veloper, and all concerned with the manage- 
ment of real estate. The bibliography con 
tains the names of current publications which 
are practical and useful, covering as it does 
various phases of city planning. 


For a Planned Tax Structure 


PosTWAR TAXATION AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS.— 
By Harold M. Groves. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. New York. 1946. 4932 pp. 
| 50 
Dr. Groves’ book deals with the long-range 

factors involved in a planned tax structure. 

The post-war tax system which he favors 

would increase production and consumption, 

conserve natural and human resources, and 
encourage saving and investment. The book 
includes a detailed presentation of his recom 
mendations to the Committee for Economic 

Development which embody this tax system. 
Dr. Groves summarizes all of the qualifica- 

tions he considers necessary for taxes in the 
long-run national program, and offers an ap- 
praisal of the effects of federal post-war taxes 
on business and industry, state and municipal 
taxation, and the government fiscal policy in 
general. His estimates cover income tax yields 
under varying conditions and he evaluates other 
tax sources which have been proposed 


Revenue Sources of Rhode Island 
Cities and Towns 
Your Report ON Revenues.—Rhode Island 

Public Expenditure Council, 32 Westminster 

Street, Providence 3, R. I. 1946. 20 pp. 

Tables. 

Analysis of the sources of revenue in Rhode 
Island cities and towns with a population of 
over 15,000. The survey presents the financial 
information for nine municipalities in brief 
tables with accompanying text analysis of the 
various taxes, licenses, grants-in-aid, etc. The 
purpose of the pamphlet is to establish broad 
standards on which the resources of these 
communities can be judged; standards which 
will be of use in studying the proposals for 
increased financial assistance to local govern- 
ments from state levied taxes. 


Municipal Tax Ordinance 


Tax ORDINANCE OF CoLuMBuUs, GEORGIA—1946. 

32 

Text of Columbus ordinance covering the 
levying, collection, and assessment of taxes in 
the city for the current year. The ordinance is 
made up of 24 sections and a complete alpha- 
betized list of businesses represented in Colum- 
bus and the tax derived from each type of 
enterprise. The vehicle license tax ordinance 
for 1946 is also included in the pamphlet. 


More About Taxes 


ToTtaL Tax COLLECTIONS IN 1945.—Tax Policy, 
Vol, XIII, No. 2, February 1946. 5 pp. 
Tax-Huncry Cities.—Tax Policy, Vol. XIII, 
No. 3, March 1946. Tax Institute, 150 Nas- 

sau St., New York City. 9g pp. 

The first pamphlet is an over-all analysis 
of state, local, and federal taxes for 1945. 
The statistics are presented in tables which 
break down total tax collections in order of 
fiscal importance and according to govern- 
mental units. 

The March pamphlet discusses the growing 
need on the part of cities for more revenue 
sources. The reversal of urbanization and 
the effect of the accompanying decentralization 
on city finances is studied. 
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PASADENA, TEXAS, Refuses To Provide A 
Breeding Place For Rats, Flies, Maggots, Mosquitoes — 
Adopts Drott Bullclam Shovel Method of Sanitary Fill, 


...Annoying, disease-carrying 
creatures cannot live or breed in 
a Sanitary Fill built with a Drott 
Bullclam Shovel. Every possible 
refuge —crates, cans, broken 
watermelons and other refuse 
or garbage—are dumped into 
trenches, thoroughly chewed up 
and covered with dirt — every 
day! Pests are sealed -out for- 
ever! All operations — digging 
trenches compacting, covering — 
are performed with the Drott 
Bullclam Shovel. 


Let us tell you about the Sanitary 
Fill operations conducted in Pas- 
adena and numerous other cities 
throughout the country. Bring this 
healthful, low-cost disposal meth- 
od to your community. Write. 


Pasadena’s Drott Buliclam Shovel shows how it creates a housing shortage for pests 
— travels back and forth over refuse, crushing it into a mass. 


Operated by DROTT POSITIVE, CLOSED 


as om ‘_ View of Pasadena’s completed fill, with Drott Bullclam Shovel in background compacting 
GEPENDAGLS. Keope dit end lr ext... r tly d d waste. Here’s smooth traveling for trucks —no broken bottles to destroy tires. 


keeps oil in! Used successfully on Drott 
equipment for many years. 


FREE 


Get The Complete Story! 
Send For This Book — 
“Answer To Your 
Waste Disposal Prob- 
lems ...with the 
Drott Buliclam Shovel.” 


DROTT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
(FORMERLY HI-WAY SERVICE CORPORATION ) 
, WISCONSIN 


5141 N. 3 


5th STREET, MILWAUKEE 9 
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4ids to Municipal Research 

. Bureau Als TO STATE AND MUNICIPAL 

Wylie Kilpatrick. GRA Notes 

References, ol. HI, No. 4. April 1946. 
vernmental ‘esearch Association, 30 
tefeller Plazo, New York City. Unpaged. 

ysis of the various aids 


Announcin 
on a Vital Present-da 


Informative ana 
d by" the federal Bureau of the Census 


nunicipalities. Detailed reports of fi- 
. for units of government are used as 


f the work done by the bureau 
xample 0} ‘ 

‘he method and classification of these re- 
. is discussed. Special information cen- 


and comprehensive bibliographies are also 
The report closes with an outline | 4 
Magazines for Schools | CITY PLANNING 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES.—By Laura 
Katherine Martin. H. W. Wilson Company, 


ezested 


Vew York City. 1946. 199 pp. Appendix. ° ° 
| THE ART OF BUILDING CITIES 
siudy of selection and use of magazines for By Camillo Sitte, Translated from the German by 
various school levels. Miss Martin pub- 
shed an earlier report on magazines for Lt. Charles T. Stewart, USNR, Former Director, The Urban Land Institute 
ol use in 1941, limiting her study to high e e 
wis. This book includes secondary and | The growing interest in slum clearance and general reconstruction of cities to ‘ 
ventary schools and covers content, uses, 
appeal of magazines in specialized as i - provide better housing for better living makes the first appearance in English ‘ 
thor discusses 
The analysis stresses the need for better _@ of this classic in its field especially welcome at this time. The au i 
gwines for children and points out the the modern problems of city building according to basic artistic fundamentals. 
id, especially among older children, toward 4 
reasing interest in special subject fields ‘ Thoroughly modern and constructive in its approach, practical in “ 
h as aviation. Charts are put to good use 
ndicating pertinent information concerning R its viewpoint, architecturally sound. Profusely illustrated. $5.50 . 
nt, circulation, paper, illustrations, etc., of 
Dayton Studies Expansion 
ANNEXATION.—A Study by The City Plan e e 
Board, Dayton, Ohio. 1946. Mimeo. ‘ 
73 PP NEW CITY PATTERNS 

Report of the City Plan Board of Dayton . . . 

protons tavetved th the By S. E. Sanders, Director City Planning Research, FW A, PBA, Wash., D. C., ° 
ditional territory to the city. The planners ° and A. J. Rabuck, City Planning Research, PBA, Washington, D. C. - 
stress the need to recognize the effect of pos- 
sible annexation on the economic and social e Here is one of the most fascinating books ever written on the subject of urban ° 
well-being of the people in the area and raise 
certain problems concerning the adequacy, ef- e design problems. Thoroughly practical and realistic. NEW CITY PATTERNS ° 
ficiency, and economy of administration which $ a 
vould be involved in such a move. The ad- + contains a profusion of illustrations ranging from the seamy side of blighted e 
intages and disadvantages of annexation are 
ent areas, through low-cost and medium housing projects, to the more ambitious 
are analysed. . developments expected in the near future. The book features able discussions e 

. of metropolitan planning commissions, and the exact methods to be followed 
insure that each new development or improvement shall coincide 
port. 1945. Illus. 32 pp. with a carefully predetermined plan..814” x 11” $7.50 
yP P 2 


Dayton, On1o.—Annual Report of the Di- 
vision of Health Activities. 1945. Mimeo. 
Unpaged 


E\st Hartrorp, ConN.—A Good Town to Come 
Home To. Annual Report. 1945. Illus. 100 


Pp 


Louisvitte, Ky.—Railroad Terminal Facilities. . HOUSING AND CITIZENSHIP - 


Report on the Louisville area by J. B. Sulli- 


van. Louisville Area Development Associa- 
tion. 1945. Mimeo. 95 pp. Charts. | By Major George Herbert Gray, F.A.LA., A.1.A., 
ron, Mass.—Annual Report of Treasury Consultant in Architecture and City Planning 
epartment. 1945, 37 PP- e e 
Ovmmats La.—Sale of Public Improvement This important new book presents a sound, well-coordinated plan for low- 
onds for Waterworks Extensi d Sewer- | 
age Disposal Works. Feb. =a. = oe wie cost housing in both urban and rural areas in the United States. Backed by 
Porti me Me.—Annual Report. City Plan- ' his intimate acquaintance with low-cost housing here and abroad, and based . 
ning Board. 1945. Mimeo. 10 pp- e 
Puce Groaces County, Me—Proposed Im- on the thesis that healthy and responsible citizenship is dependent on adequate 
. wen Pregrem for the Maryland-Wash- ° living accommodations for all the people, the author attacks the problem of rent, ° 
ngton Metropolitan District. Prepared by — 
Advisory Board to County Cinsatiianies. e and discusses all the sociological implications of the “ill-housed ° 
Oct 29 pp. Map. : 
9 pp. Map. . third” of our population. 46 full-page plates. 8/2” x 11 . . 
RoaNoni \ \.—Financial Report of City Audi- PoP page P $6 50 
‘OT. 1945. 63 pp. Charts. 
St. Louis, Mo.—g5, Years of Governmental Re- e @ At your bookstore, or orderdirect. @ e 


re 1922-1946. Governmental Research 
nstit 1946. Unpaged. 

ER of the Water and N G c fe) R P 

‘NoorTE, MicH.—Fifty-second Annual Re- | R El N H D P U B LI s H 
por the Department of Municipal Ser- | re 

15. Illus. go pp. 
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. «- takes its place in the 
famous line of GAR WOOD 
Municipal Equipment 


The Bucket Loader, another Gar Wood achievement, 
was designed to meet the ever increasing need for an all 
enclosed, sanitary refuse collection unit to handle wet 
garbage, ashes, sweepings and other non-compressible 
refuse. 

Because of its design features—its low cost and ease of 
operation, the Bucket Loader is an outstanding unit for 
municipalities and private operators. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC., | 
HOIST AND BODY DIVISION ? | 
7924 Riopelle Street | 
Detroit 11, Michigan | 
Please send Bulletin BL1 which fully describes the new | 
| 
| 
| 


Gar Wood Bucket Loader. 


1 As body is raised, loaded bucket travels simul- 


taneously to top of body—hatch cover automatically 
oe opens and closes. 2 With body elevated to 50° and 
tailgate opened, the load slides free. Easily kept clean. 


WOOD INDUSTRIES, 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TRUCK AND TRAILER EQUIPM N 
OTHER PRODUCTS: Hoists ¢ Bodies e Winches © Cranes e Tanks ¢ Road Machinery e Heating Equipment « 8 
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| 
THE NEWEST SANITARY REFUSE COLLECTORS 
| ‘ 


22-25—Fort Worth, Texas 
wericAN PuBLIC Work AssociaTION. Pub- 
tic Works Congress (Hotel Texas). Exec. Dir., 
Norman Hebden, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago 7, 
ill. 

t. 24-26—New Castle, Pa. 

ENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY 
Commissioners. Annual Convention (The 
Castleton Hotel). Sec.-Treas., Herbert S. Bol- 
get, Court House, Holidaysburg, Pa. 


Sept. 24-27—Boston, Mass. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OFFI- 
cers. National Conference on Assessment Ad- 
ministration (Hotel Statler). Exec. Dir., Al- 
bert W. Noonan, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, 


Il. 


Sept. 26-28—Harrisburg, Pa. 

PENNYLVANIA LEAGUE OF TitiRD Crass Crttes. 
Annual Convention (Penn Harris Hotel). 
Pres., Walter Grenwood, 320 Municipal Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


*Sept. 30-Oct. 2—Springfield, Ill. 

Iuinois MunicipAL LeaGue. Annual Con- 
vention (Hotel Leland). Exec. Sec., A. L. 
Sargent, Illinois Municipal League, 537 So. 
goth Street, Springfield, Ill. 


*Oct. 2-4—Atlantic City, N. J. 

New Jersey STATE LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALI- 
ts. Annual Conference (Hotel Traymore). 
Exec. Sec., James J. Smith, 808 Trenton Trust 
Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 


Oct. 3-5—Columbus, Ohio 

InstTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS. Annual 
Meeting (Hotel Deshler-Wallick). Sec.-Treas., 
Wilbur S. Smith, Strathcona Hall, New Haven 
11, Conn. 


*Oct. 7-9—Toronto, Ontario 

CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF SEWAGE AND SANITA- 
TION. Annual Meeting (Hotel Royal York). 
Sec.-Treas., Dr. A. E. Berry, Canadian Insti- 
tute of Sewage and Sanitation, Parliament 
Bidg., Toronto, Ontario. 


Oct. 7-9—Toronto, Ontario 

FEDERATION OF SEWAGE Works ASSOCIATIONS. 
Annual Meeting (Hotel Royal York). Sec., W. 
Wisely, 325-26 Illinois Bldg., Champaign, 


*Oct. 7-11—Chicago, III. 

NATIONAL Sarety Councit. Congress and 
Exposition (Hotel Stevens). Pres., Ned. H. 
eee 20 North Wacker Drive., Chicago, 


Oct. 9-11—Columbus, Ohio 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssocIATION—OHIO 
Secrion. Annual Conference (Hotel Fort 
Hayes). Sec.-Treas., F. P. Fischer, Wallace & 
— 811 Perry Payne Bldg., Cleveland 
110 


Oct. 14-17—Galveston, Texas 
AMERICAN WATER Works AssOcIATION— 


Conventions—Where and When 


(Continued from page 165) 


SouTHwest Section. Annual Meeting. Sec., L. 
A. Jackson, Mgr., Little Rock, Ark. 


*Oct. 21-24—New York City 

Civit Service ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. Annual Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration (Hotel New 
Yorker). Acting Dir., J. J. Donovan, 1313 E. 
6oth St., Chicago, Ill. 


*Oct. 23-25—San Francisco, Calif. 
AMERICAN WATER Works AssociaATION—CALI- 
FORNIA Section. Annual Conference (Hotel 
Whitcomb.) Sec., Ray L. Derby, Box 3669— 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Oct. 28-30—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYL- 
vANIA. Annual Water Conference (Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn). Conference Chairman. H. M. 
Olson, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Nov. 7-9—Omaha, Nebr. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociIATION—MISs- 
sourt VALLEY Section. Annual Convention 
(Hotel Fontenell). Sec.-Treas., M. P. Hatcher, 
Dir., Water Department, City Hall, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


*Nov. 11-13——Raleigh, N. C. 

AMERICAN WATER Works’ ASSOCIATION— 
Nortn Section. Annual Conven- 
tion (Hotel Sir Walter Raleigh). Scc.-Treas., 
George S. Moore, Box 125, Albemarle, N. C. 


*Nov. 11-13—Raleigh, N. C. 

Nortu CAROLINA SEWAGE Works AsSOCIA- 
TION. Joint Mecting with North Carolina Sec- 
tion—AWWA (Hotel Sir Walter Ralcigh). 
Sec.-Treas., Geo. S. Moore, Box 125, Albe- 
marle, N. C. 


*Nov. 11-14—Miami, Fla. 


INTERNATIONAL MuNiIcIPAL SIGNAL ASSOCIA- 
TIon, Inc. Annual Meeting. Scec., Irvin Shul- 
singer, 8 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


*Nov. 11-13—Philadelphia, Pa. 

NATIONAL Municirat Leacue. National Con- 
ference on Government (Hotel Bellevue-Strat- 
ford). Executive Dir., Albert Willoughby, 
299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


*Nov. 11-15—Cleveland, Ohio 

AMERICAN Pusiic HEALTH AssocIATION. An- 
nual Mecting (Public Auditorium). Exec. 
Scc., Dr. Reginald W. Atwater, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 


*Nov. 17-20—St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF Park EXECUTIVES. 
Annual Meeting (Hotel Jefferson). Exec. Sec., 
Davey Hovey, P. O. Box 422, Rockford, Ill. 


*Nov. 17-20—Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN Municipal. Association. Annual 
Conference (Hotel Congress). Exec. Dir., Earl 
D. Mallery, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Ill. 


60 WALL TOWER © 


INCINERATION ENGINEERS | 


ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 
COPIES OF ANYTHING 


. « + Right in your own office — 
Quickly, Accurately, at Low Cost! 


WITH AMAZINGLY 
EASY-TO-OPERATE 


APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


Also continuous cabinet 
models for prints of any 
length, up to 42 in. wide 
Make permanent, error-proof copies 
—at l-a-minute speed—of anything 
written, typed, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides. No 
darkroom or technical knowledge 
needed — anyone can operate APECO. 
Save time, money, labor—expedite 
work. Write for full information—Now! 


AMERICA'S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


Send for your free 
copy of this informative book 


See how you can save time, money, labor, and assure 


accuracy with this most modern method of copying 
APECO’S 20-page, fully illustrated book gives you 
the story of Photocopying—shows graphically the 
“what’ and “‘how’’ of this amazingly simple pro- 
cedure. Yours without obligation Write, today 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY FOCRIPMENT CN. 
2849 N. Clark St.. Dept. EB56. Chieago 14. 111, 
Representatives in principa: cities and Canada 


AUTOMATIC 


PUMP 


CONTROLS 


We are manufacturers, designers and 
specialists in the field of pump control. 
Send for Bulletins on any controls in 
which you may be interested. 


TANKTROL—for elevated tanks, re- 
mote or nearby control by pressure. 
Bulletin T-11. 


DUOTROL — for hydro-pneumatic 
(pressure) tanks. Control of both air 
and water volume. Bulletin D-é. 


FLOAT SWITCHES — pump controls 
for tanks and sumps. Bulletin RO-3. 


FLOATROLS — for open tanks and 
sumps. Single float, multiple circuit, 
sequence controls. Bulletin F-6. 


SELECTROLS — for sewage disposal 
plants and water systems.  Pro- 
grammed multiple circuit operation. 


Bulletin S-7. 


SPECIAL CONTROLS —for any un- 
usual problem in water and sewage 
control. Write us your requirements. 


1015 University Ave. St. Paul 4, Mina. 
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How to Profit from the Bottleneck 


in Your Business 


Do as this Arabian Nights fisherman did ...He taunte) 
the troublesome Genie to prove ke could fit into a tiny 
bottle. When the Genie squeezed past the bottleneck 
the fisherman quickly sealed the opening and mastered 


the Genie forever. 
* * 


Vow CAN PROFIT from the bottleneck in your busines 
by shrinking your accumulated records into tiny micro- 
film containers. 


York Microstat enables you to keep all your vital docu- 
ments on microfilm without wasting space by reducing 
your filing space requirements 98%. 


Our J-7 Camera-Projector has transformed thov- 
sands of square feet of space to productive, profitable 
use by microfilming the records of 2,200 leading firms. 

Soon, Microstat’s revolutionary flow camera—Thi 
Fassel—will be available to Business in compact, stream- 
lined, portable form. It is the only proven flow camer: 
which microfilms both sides of a document simultaneous!) 
without “bleeding.” Because of delay in volume produc- 
tion, the Fassel Camera will not be immediately availabl 

In the meantime, you can put dead filing space to 
productive use as leading firms have been doing for 
years. Have Microstat bring the J-7 Camera right into 
your plant or office to microfilm engineering drawings 
and accumulated valuable papers, on contract, quickly 
and with pin-point clarity. 

Ask about the J-7 and Fassel at one of the addresses 


below before you make any commitments for microfilm- 


ing. Address Department M-4, 


YORK MICROSTAT CORPORATION 132 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. ¥. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF YORK INDUSTRIES, INC. 


NEW YORK 
NORWALK, CONN. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 

LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
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Microfilm Corporation 

Microstat Corporation of New England 
Records Reduction Company 

The Microfilm Corporation 

Precision Microfilming Corporation 
Microstat Company of California 
Microstat Company of California 


York Microstat of Illinois, Inc. 


HOUSTON Microfilm Company of Texos 
TORONTO Microfilm-Microstat Limited 
HAVANA National Theatre Supply Company of Cuba, S. A 
MEXICO CITY Sistemas De Reproduccién S. de R. 
RIO de JANEIRO Companhia Auxiliar De Servicos De Administracoe 
MONTEVIDEO ... Uruguay Microfilm 


BUENOS AIRES Argentina M crofilm 


INTERNATIONAL HDQTRS., Int’! Microstat Corp., 132 W. 43rd St. N.Y. 
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News and 


Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


din 


A no-strike labor contract for the 
year 1946 has been signed by The Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, 
Wis., and its hourly paid factory em- 
ployees. This is enabling the company 
to maintain a production rate four 
times greater than pre-war levels. The 
management and employees at FWD 
have operated together for the past 36 
years without strike or lockout. The 
contract calls for a six-cent an hour 
raise for all factory employees, the 
second general raise since V-J day. The 
two pay increases approximate a 17% 
increase since the end of the war, 
Robert A. Olen, general manager of 
the company said. 

In addition, the contract provides for 
a new group life insurance plan for 
factory employees with the company as- 
suming the full cost of the program. 

A wage incentive program was agreed 
on which will permit employees to in- 
crease earnings in accordance with in- 
dividual production. The plan is ex- 
pected to raise wages approximately 
20% 

FWD models for 1946 are being built 
in three major weight classifications 
ranging from three to fifteen tons. The 
H series line, classified as light-heavies, 
are rated at three and four tons ca- 
pacity. U series FWDs are being built 
in the five-ton classification. The M 
series line are being built with ten tons 
rated capacity. 

FWD six-wheel drive tractors and 
'rucks rated at 15 tons capacity are also 
included in the company’s standard line 
= are listed as available for immediate 
elivery. 

“he 1946 FWD has been completely 
styled for improved appearance and 

‘y including modernized radiator 
8')\s, streamlined fenders and skirting, 
and the new, more comfortable “Uni- 

sal” safety cab. Axles, transmissions, 
and frames have been redesigned and 

ngineered for greater safety, speed, 

durability. 
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FWD Insures Full Production with “No Strike” Labor Contract 


One of the Four 
Wheel Drive’s H 
series trucks owned 
by the Benton 
County, Ind., High- 
way Department. 
The truck is 
equipped with an 
underbody grader 
and ice scraper and 
is used for hauling 
gravel and snow 
removal. 


New Partners for 
Stevens and Koon 


J. C. Stevens and R. E. Koon, mem- 
bers of the firm of Stevens and Koon, 
Spalding Bldg., Portland, Ore., have an- 
nounced the entrance into the firm of 
J. C. Gearhart and H. L. Thompson as 
partners. 

Mr. Gearhart has been associated 
with the organization since 1936 and re- 
cently returned from duty with the 
U. S. Navy. Mr. Thompson was for- 
merly on the civil engineering faculty 
of Northwestern Technological Institute. 
Both are members of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Water Works, and the Pacific 
Northwest Sewage Works Assns. 


The company will continue to func- 
tion under the firm name of Stevens 
and Koon in the hydraulic and sanitary 
engineering fields, specializing in water 
works, water filtration, sewers, sewage 
treatment, drainage, power develop- 
ment, and irrigation. 


Where to Apply 
Floatless Controllers 


Any medium that can conduct elec- 
tricity can be controlled by the B/W 
floatless controllers. This is the asser- 
tion of the B/W Controller Corp., Birm- 
ingham, Mich. The company points to 
the use of the controls on general pur- 
pose pumps, condensate return pumps, 
brine pumps, deep well pumps, boiler 
feed pumps, mine and acid pumps, sew- 
age and sump pumps, as well as meter- 
ing operations, sewage ejectors, high 
and low water cut-off and signals, and 
many other installations. 


Catalog 145-A issued by this com- 
pany contains several diagrams that 
illustrate applications of the controls 
not only for the registering of the level 
of a liquid in a tank but also for the 
maintenance of the liquid at a certain 
predetermined elevation. The examples 
are for use in elevated tanks, in pneu- 
matic pressure tanks, condensate return 
systems, sump, sewage, and well pumps, 
and in fuel oil tanks for bleeding water 
from the oil. It also illustrates how to 
use the controls to detect contamination 
of liquid in a pipe line. 


A.C. Line 


This diagram from 
Catalog 145-A of the 
B/W Controller 
Corp., shows an ap- 
plication of a B/W 
floatless controller on 
an elevated tank. 

Well, River, 


or other 
source of 


General: 


water. 


To pump 


Type E-2 Electrode Holder 
Faetens into 2" Pipe Thread 


Eleva 


Operation: When water reaches stop electrode, contacts (A) in the 
RH relay open to shut down the pump motor. When water reaches 
lower, or start electrode, contacts (A) close and pump motor starte. 


This diagram shows a Type RH relay used to control the 
operations of @ pump delivering water into an elevated tank. The 
electrodes in the tank, if levels are to be maintained fairly close 
to the top, may be brass rod. When great variations of levels are 
Gesired, it ie recommended that electrodes, suspended from the E-2 
holder on wire, be used in place of the rod. 


DIAGRAM NO F- 


ted Tank Control Application 
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for fast photolithing and low-cost reproduction ! 


Easy to keep always 
up-to-date 
Reproduced - 
quickly at low cost 


Baxter James C 
__ Bayliss George F 
es Frederick 


Charles 225 Colvin av 
“ndrew L 80 Crest 
j : | Each Index Visible Flexo 
NDEX VisiBLE 1s faster and less expensive =i, 
- ing up to 100 panels keep 
and more accurate than any other known == a =) | fists clean and orderly 
method of maintaining lists of registered i=" ==, 
voters and producing printed copies of these 
lists prior to elections. =, BSS 
=} Printed poll lists are pro- 
Chis modern method saves time, labor ==; = sive 
and money wherever it is used because it is = Se, isible 
100% visible, flexible and ‘‘photographable.” : = 
| LIST OF NAMES ON THE REGISTER FOR THIS. | 
[ypewritten die-cut cards are filed by | |PRECINCT OR DISTRICT AS OF SEPT. 10th, 1943) | 
street and number on precinct or district } = 
panels. Old cards are easily and quickly re- i 


moved, new ones inserted without changing 
the sequence of other cards on the panel. 
Hence it is a simple matter to keep the en- 
tire list up-to-date at all times, a/ways ready 


Investigate the economies of /udex isible 
today. A folder containing a complete de- 


scription of this development and set = : | 
illustrating its use in actual prac- DON’T DELAY! — 
tice will be sent on request. Ask we me J 
for a copy of KD-295 — “Now, Specially designed ee 


Index Visible equipment is available for prompt delivery. Full details will 
be furnished by our nearest Branch Office, or write to us in New York. 


the Modern Way’’. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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John Stenner Joins 


A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 
John P. Stenner has joined the sales Po ae 


_STANG presents 


organization of the A. P. Smith Mfg. 
Co, East Orange, N. J., and will repre- 
sent the com- 
pany in Vir- 
ginia, West 
Virginia, Del- 
aware, a por- 
tion of Mary- 
land, and the 
District of 
Colum - 
bia. District 
sales office 
will be lo- 
cated at 412 
North Street, 
Portsmouth, 
Va. 

Mr. Sten- 
ner been associated with the water 
works profession for some twenty 
years. He is thoroughly familiar with 
water works equipment and is well 
known by water works engineers and 
municipal officials. 


THE 


J. P. Slenner 


Autocar’s Financial Report 

The recent annual report issued by 
The Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., con- iS 
tained the annual financial report to This sewer construct 
the stockholders. Sales for the year | NEW. It will stay be . 
1945 were $49,199,013 compared with - . unstable soils with pipe 
$59,852,068 in 1944. The 1945 profit was wight TIGHT. A 3000 ft. 9 
$801,167 after provision for federal and joints vicksand, 
state income and excess profits taxes. line was built 19.4 below - 
This profit was equivalent to $1.52 per we ee ‘ 
share of the common stock after meet- 0 feet batow 
ing all requirements of the preferred 
stock. In 1944, the corresponding earn- 
ing was equivalent to $2.98 per share of 


DRY sOIL— dried out and 


the common stock. During 1945 sales to il- 

commercial customers amounted to $20,- KEPT DRY by Stang We e y 

129,047 and in 1944 such sales totaled oints. This predrainas ; 2 feet deep 

$11,780,282. P “BONEDRY” MANHOLE, 12 cable. 
The report states that all government feet below original ground 


contracts were cancelled immediately 
after V-J Day and that a final settle- 
ment of all outstanding government 
items, sufficient to cover all expenses 
and to grant a profit, is expected to be 
arrived at in the immediate future. 
The annual report of Mr. Robert P. 
Page, Jr., president, reveals that the 
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The J. D. Adams Manufacturing Co., 


Indianapolis 6, Ind., has announced pub- Today { 
lication of a new catalog covering its Wrte for Your a 
mode! No, 512 motor grader. This ma- | 
chine, the first new post-war motor 
grader produced by Adams, incorporates 
many new features in design, including 
the new “high-arch” front axle and full- 


grader is the product of over 

ve years of intensive research and ex- TWO BROADWAY . NEW YORK 4 be me Y¥. 

perimental work, and has been thor- A 

our “job tested” on every type of HOUSTON, TEXAS PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Toad building work. | 
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Underwood first scooped the field 
fifty years ago... by revolution- 
izing typewriter construction with 
the first front-stroke visible writing 
machine, 


his epoch-making achievement 
was so far ahead of any ty pewriter 
on the market, that other manufac- 
turers simply had to serap their 


designs... and follow Underwood’s 


lead. 


Since then... its milestones studded 
with many brilliant mechanical 
firsts . . . Underwood has consist- 
ently remained “Typewriter Leader 


of the World.” 
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| Stroke Visible Typewriter. ..The 


Fifteen Famous Firsts 
the Development of the Front 


Underwood: 


THE FIRST TYPEWRITER with all the writing 
in sight all the time. 


THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN STOPS 
Easiest to reach and easiest to set—of all 
margin stops. 


THE FIRST COUNTERBALANCED SHIFT with 
right and left shift keys. 


THE FIRST LEFT HAND CARRIAGE RETURN 
Leaves left hand in typing position. 


THE FIRST 2-COLOR RIBBON feature permitting 
a choice of two colors by the switch of a lever. 


THE FIRST FRONT STROKE ACCELERATED 
TYPE-BAR ACTION 
Gives ease of touch and quality of imprint. 


THE FIRST INDIVIDUAL KEY LEVER TENSION 
Permits touch adjustment of each key. 


THE FIRST SHIFT KEY LOCK WHICH SHIFTS 
AND LOCKS IN ONE OPERATION 
Eliminates additional locking operation. 


THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN RELEASE KEY 
Permits writing in left margin without disturbing 
the marginal stop. 


THE FIRST UNIVERSAL BAR ACTUATED 
DIRECTLY BY THE TYPE BAR 
Spaces carriage with minimum of effort. 


THE FIRST STAR WHEEL ESCAPEMENT WITH 
BEVEL-TOOTH FIXED DOG 
Specially designed to speed movement of carriage. 


THE FIRST CENTERING SCALE 
Permits quick and easy centering of headings 
on paper. 


THE FIRST INBUILT TABULATOR (SINGLE KEY) 
The tabulator as part of the machine not an 
attachment to it. 


THE FIRST TYPE-BAR GUIDE 
To contro! the printing point. 


THE FIRST TYPEWRITER READILY ADAPTABLE 
TO STENCIL CUTTING 
Mere touch of lever renders the ribbon inoperative. 


Underwood Typewriter Leader of the World 


JN 
UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Copyright 1946, Underwood Corpor tion 
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Briggs Activities in 


Water W orks Field 


W. Ronald Briggs, president (seated) , and 
Morris C. Swope, general manager of the 
Ww. A. Briggs Bitumen Co. 


The W. A. Briggs Co., 3303 Richmond 
St. Philadelphia, Pa., is manufacturing 
and applying bituminous coatings for 
protective purposes in two fields. One 
product, PASEME, is a marine glue 
manufactured for and sold in the mari- 
time field. The other activity is the 
supplying and contracting to apply 
bituminous and protective coatings to 
tanks, steel standpipes, penstocks, lock 
gates, and other water works installa- 
tions. Special attention is given to 
cases requiring cathodic protection. 

W. Ronald Briggs is president of this 
concern, which was started by his great 


grandfather many years ago in Scot- 
land. M. C. Swope was recently ap- 
pointed general manager in charge of 
operations. Last year the company pur- 
chased additional ground adjacent to its 
present plant for expansion of its 
facilities at some near date. 


Food Machinery Coordinates 
Operations of Divisions 


To coordinate the activities of two 
divisions manufacturing similar lines of 
agricultural and fire fighting equipment 
Food Machinery Corp., San Jose, Calif., 
recently made two administrative ap- 
pointments, according to an announce- 
ment by Paul L. Davies, president. 

Howard C. Lisle, former manager of 
the John Bean Division at Lansing, 
Mich., will manage the combined opera- 
tions of the Bean-Cutler Division at 
San Jose, Calif., and at Lansing. He 
will be succeeded at the John Bean 
Division in Lansing by T. O. Eaton, 
formerly with the General Electric Co. 
at Pittsfield, Mass. V. H. Matthews will 
continue as manager of the San Jose 
division and will report to Mr.. Lisle. 

Mr. Eaton joins the Food Machinery 
Corporation with wide experience in 
engineering, sales, manufacturing and 
management. An engineering graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, he was 
with the General Electric Co. for over 
25 years. Just prior to his new affiliation 
he was manager of sales at Pittsfield. 


Above is shown the stadium of Sharon 
High School at Sharon, Penna. This is 
a poured concrete structure, built in 
1933, and after only eight years’ disin- 
tegration was very serious and endan- 
gered the stability of the structure. 


In 1941 we were called upon to 
strengthen and recondition this stadium, 
which we did with reinforced “GUNITE” 
of two-inch minimum thickness. 


The view to the left shows the chip- 
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‘“GUNITE’ CONTRACTORS 


GENERAL OFFICES —ALLENTOWN, PENNA..U.S.A. 


“GUNITE”! 


ping and sandblasting completed and 
the reinforcing mesh in place. To the 
right is the completed job, better than 
when new. 


This is just one of many similar and 
kindred jobs which we have done with 
“GUNITE,” dozens of which are de- 
scribed in our Bulletin D2300. 


Write today for your 
free copy of bulletin D2300 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ‘CEMENT GUN’ 


FOR SPEED 
MAKE IT. 
STEEL SHEETING 


Sheeting jobs, whether permanent or 

temporary, are done quickly and eco- 

nomically with ARMCO Steel Sheet- 

_ ing. Check these advantages: 

SAFE STRENGTH .. . ARMCO Sheet- 
ing is corrugated to assure ample 
strength with light weight. This 
makes for easy handling and quick 
installation. 

Easy To Drive . . . Light weight 
| and small displacement area simplify 
driving. Sections butt together or are 
held securely in place by interlocking 
joints that assure the right alignment 
and practical water-tightness. 

Low Cost... Besides economy of 
installation ARMCO Sheeting is low 
in cost. You buy the exact weight you 
need. Repeated use of the sheeting 
makes job costs surprisingly low. 

ARMCO Sheeting is nestable and 
requires comparatively little space 
| for shipment and storage. Write for 

prices and information on how 

ARMCO Steel Sheeting can better do 

your job. Armco Drainage & Metal 

Products, Inc., and Associated Com- 

panies, 2435 Curtis Street, Middle- 

town, Ohio. 


_ ARMCO STEEL SHEETING 
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All Government Departments Benefit 
From IBM Electric Punched Card 
Accounting Machines 


Local governmental administrators are recognizing the value 
of IBM Service in helping them provide maximum public 


service at minimum cost. 


These automatic machines are designed to handle all phases 
of government accounting. Maximum benefits are readily de- 
rived from their use for Finance Administration, Payrolls, Tax 
Accounting, Public Works, Education, Health, Police, and 
Public Welfare, as well as other municipal accounting and 


statistical requirements. 


These machines are available through an installation in your 
department or through the facilities of the IBM Service Bureau. 


IBM Time Recording Systems and Electromatic Typewriters 


are additional aids in local government administration. 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITERS 
TIME RECORDING, INDICATING AND SIGNALING SYSTEMS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Advertising Manager for 
Chevrolet Motors 


Charles J. French, former director of 
the War Products Information Service of 
the Chevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., 
has been ap- 
pointed 
yvertising 
manager of 
Chevrolet ac- 
cording to a 
recent an- 
nouncement 
by T.H. Keat- 
ing, general 
sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. French 
joined Chev- 
rolet in 1936 
and from 1937 to 1989 was manager of 
the dealer committee system, an or- 
ganization developed to give dealers 
representation and a voice in the for- 
mulation of company policies. In 1942 
he was made director of the War Prod- 
ucts Information Department and in 
that capacity guided publicity and pub- 
lic relations program in connection with 
Chevrolet’s war production. 

Before joining Chevrolet Mr. French 
served as city treasurer of Flint, IIL; 
vice-president of the Union Industrial 
Trust and Savings Bank; and treas- 
urer of the Board of Education of Flint. 

J. S. Clark, former assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Division of General Motors Corp., De- 
troit 2, Mich., 
has_ rejoined 
the staff in 
his previous 
capacity fol- 
lowing an 
absence of 
four years, it 


C. J. French 


was an- 
nounced by 
T. H. Keat- 


ing, general 
sales man- 


ager. 
Mr. Clark 
J. S. Clark joined the 


truck sales 
Staff of Chevrolet in 1926, in 1931 en- 
tered the truck sales promotion depart- 
ment, and transferred in 1935 to the ad- 
vertising department. He was appointed 
to his present position in 1938. 
_ With the outbreak of war Mr. Clark 
Joined the War Products Training Sec- 
“ion of General Motors where he stayed 
unt! 1945, when he moved to General 
Motors Public Relations where he was 
active until his present reappointment 
to Chevrolet. 


New Meter Announced— 
ndicates Sewage Flows 
A new flow meter for use by sewage 
‘ment plants, announced by Fischer 


& -orter Co., Dept. 7N1, Hatsboro, Pa., 
“cuzes the basic advantages of the 
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Rotameter metering principle: simplic- 
ity through its single moving part; low 
constant pressure drop; uniformly 
spaced reading scale; easy adaptability 
to corrosive fluids such as chlorine; and 
accuracy in handling unruly fluids with 
varying viscosities, densities, and solids 
content. 

These meters are available for simple 
flow indication, remote recording, con- 
trolling, totalizing, or flow ratio con- 
trolling. The high flow capacity Rota- 
sleeve, which consists of only three 
parts, will handle flows as high as 14,000 
gpm of water or 16,000 cfm of air or 
their equivalents. The company’s bulle- 
tin 45-A describes the meter and con- 
tains a convenient Rotameter recom- 
mendation chart. 


Harold M. Lewis 
Moves Consulting Offices 
and Adds to Staff 


Harold M. Lewis, consulting engineer 
specializing in city and regional plan- 
ning and zoning, has moved his offices 
from 18 E. 48th St., to 15 Park Row, 
New York. Mr. Lewis, formerly chief 
engineer of the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion and for the last three years con- 
sulting engineer to the Borough of 
Manhattan in New York City, has 
been in private practice for the last 
fifteen years. 


He has also announced the names of 
two staff members, Charles M. Herrick 
and Charles L. Austin. 


Carver PUMPS are designed and built to stay on the job for 
hundreds of hours—always fast-priming and non-leaking—even 
when the water is filled with sand, silt or dirt. Mechanical seals 
have wearing surfaces made of tungsten-carbide—almost 
diamond-hard—and consequently are practically immune to wear. 
Impeller and suction head are also made of wear-resisting ma- 
terial to provide long life and efficient performance. Simple 
design and few working parts assure lower operating and main- 
tenance costs. Carver self-priming centrifugal pumps are available 
in a wide range of capacities from 3,000 to 200,000 g.p.h. with 
gasoline, Diesel or electric power. Dealers in all principal cities. 


CARVER PUMP COMPANY . 


Muscatine, lowa 
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Burroughs machines are used extensively 
by the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago—one of thousands of banks 
listed as satisfied Burroughs users. 


For more than fifty years, Burroughs has worked in close, 
continuous association with business men everywhere 
in helping them solve their figuring and accounting problems, 
The experience gained through this long association 
explains, in part, Burroughs’ recognized ability to analyze 
office procedures and requirements . . . to make practical, 


urrough by carefully-thought-out recommendations . . . to select, 


install and apply the machines and methods that provide 


IN MACHINES maximum accuracy and efficiency at minimum expense. 
IN COUNSEL This experience, plus Burroughs’ continuing program of new 
IN SERVICE machine developments to meet ever-changing business 


needs, is an important reason why you see Burroughs 
machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES +» NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Officer Appointed 
by Lefourneau 


Oscar W. Nelson has been appointed 
ent and general manager of 


ice-presid 
RG. LeTourneau, Ine., Peoria, Ill. 
He will have 


respon= 
sibility for all 
Peoria opera- 
tions, includ- 
ing those 
duties for- 
merly han- 
died by Denn 
M. Burgess, 
who recently 
resigned as 
execu- 
tive vice- 
president and 
director. 

Mr. Nelson 
was formerly general manager of the 
Propeller Division, Curtiss Wright 
Corp., Beaver, Pa. Prior to this war- 
time association, he was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Muhler Co., Milwaukee, Wis., while 
handling other assignments as finan- 
cial consultant, sales and production ad- 
visor. He has served as assistant to the 
president of the Voss Washing Machine 
Co., Davenport, Iowa; and also as plant 
manager of the Powers Accounting Ma- 
chine Co., Kingston, Pa. 


Oscar W. Nelson 


A New Accounting 
Device Developed by 
Remington Rand 


The new Multi-Matic accounting sys- 
tem developed by Remington Rand, 
Inc, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., designed for the needs of me- 
dium-sized and small businesses, can 
be used advantageously by many coun- 
ties, cities, and municipalities, the com- 
pany points out. 

All cities, municipalities, and counties 
have payrolls which need to be depart- 
mentalized to fit in with budgets, pay- 
roll problems involving accounting for 
many varied payroll deductions, and 
record keeping by the individual em- 
ployees for federal and state reports. 
All of these records can be written in 
one operation by one manual entry 
with this accounting device. 


Moreover, small and medium-sized 
communities can use the Multi-Matic 
system for writing the several property 
and real estate tax records in one op- 
eration. These can, if so desired, be 
combined with the writing of the tax 
bil ‘, itemizing the taxes by such budget 
classifications as street, sewer, water 
and schools. This method will speed 
up the procedure considerably so that 
it will be possible to complete the work 
an earlier date, permitting earlier 

ection of taxes. 

ther applications include accounting 
ash receipts and balancing of dis- 
Sursements with established budgets by 

ingenious method of distributing the 


unt to the correct control or budget 
unt. 
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How the Simplex Recorder 
Works 


The Simplex Pitot Tube Recorder, 
Type MLC, manufactured by the Sim- 
plex Valve & Meter Co., 6789 Upland 
St., Philadelphia 42, Pa., is an instru- 
ment which records the velocity in 
feet per second on a circular chart. The 
principal elements are a chamber con- 
taining mercury, the Simplex float, a 
circular rack, and quadrant. The quad- 
rant and pen are mounted on a shaft 
supported on pivots; an eight-day clock 
drives the daily chart. 

Any movement of the float is trans- 
lated into a proportional angular move- 
ment of the pen arm with no lost mo- 
tion, and with negligible friction, in a 
simple, direct manner. The pressure 
from the impact orifice is transmitted 
to the outside of the float installed in 
the mercury chamber while the pres- 
sure from the reference orifice is trans- 
mitted to the inside of the float. The 
difference in pressure causes the float 
to move down into the mercury and the 
mercury to rise in the inside of the 
float until the mercury deflection bal- 
ances the differential pressure. 


The Simplex float is of such cross- 
section that when it is properly bal- 
anced by the counterweight its move- 
ment into the mercury will always be 
directly proportional to the velocity of 
the flowing water in accordance with 
well established laws of physics. 


Whathas 
happened fo, 
this METER? 


It has had an Expansion Connection 
screwed onto one spud so that. 


« it can be installed water-tight 
in any type of Ford Yoke quickly and 
easily, without disturbing the piping. 
Hundreds of thousands of Ford Yokes 
are in service. Send for our catalog 
describing the many styles of Ford 
Yokes and other equipment for making 
better meter settings. 


Meter Box Co., 


WABASH. INDIANA 


The 


MODERN 
PIPE 


widely approved 


More and more communities, from 
coast-to-coast, are finding ORANGEBURG 
the most desirable pipe for non-pressure 
services. This is the modern non-metal- 
lic pipe so easy to handle and install— 
so vermanently satisfactory. Will not 
corrode or tuberculate. TAPERWELD* 
CCUPLINGS stay watertight and root- 
proof without cement. 


Let us send you bulletins showing me- 
chanical strength, hydraulic and chem- 
ical properties. Write today. The Fibre 
Conduit Company, Dept. 5-46, Orange- 


burg, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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© House-to-Sewer Connections 
| ® Conductor and Irrigation 
© Industrial Waste Drainage | 
© Septic Tank Filter Beds: 
(Perforated Type) 
(Perforated Type) 


Model 91—General-purpose, 
medium priced. Closed cylinder... 


165-sheet capacity. 
Automatic feed. 
Motor drive optional. 


Now 


a complete line of Mimeograph duplicators 


Vlodel 90—Hand operated, 
popular priced, 

tdeal for short runs. 
Easy to operate. 


Model 9?— Heavy duty, high-speed, motor 
driven. Tens or thousands of low-cost copies 
easily produced in black or color. 


Choose your model, America! The modern, all-purpose 
Mimeograph* duplicator can be ordered and is being deliv- 
ered in increasingly substantial quantities. These are the 
models ‘‘road-tested” by war, built to the same specifications 


that answered the heavy Army and Navy demands. 


They are built to take on many kinds of paper work jobs 
and give results you can be proud of. Copies are crisp, clear, 
black on white. The last copy is as legible as the first copy 
whether you run them off by the tens or thousands. Copies 
will not smear or fade. 


The Mimeograph duplicator is clean in operation. Any 
model is so simple to operate, a child can do it successfully 
with a minimum of instruction. 


\. B. Dick Company backs up the promise in its product 
with nationwide service, free instructional help, complete 
mechanical service, specialized help for you in harnessing 
Mimeograph efficiency and Mimeograph versatility to your 
particular needs. If you’re in the market for a new dupli- 
cator, mail the coupon at right. 
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Mimeograph 
duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, registered in the U. S, Patent Office. 


It is not a Mimeograph duplicator 
unless it is made by A. B. Dick Company 


OPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. AC-546 

720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
Please send me further information on the 
Mimeograph duplicators now available. 


I would like a demonstration. 
Name 
Company (or institution) 
Address 
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Johns-® Manville Brochures 
for Water and Sewerage 


This 78-page brochure for the water 
9 industry is one of the new books 
ist published by Johns-Manville. 


Johns-Manville has just compiled for 
distribution two brochures entitled 
“Products for the Water Works Indus- 
try” and “Products for the Sewage 
Works Industry.” Each contains over 
one hundred photographs of actual in- 
stallations of Johns-Manville asbestos 
products in water works, sewerage sys- 
tems, and treatment plants throughout 
the country. Each photograph is identi- 
fied and located by name in its cap- 
tion. 

Typical of the many applications in 
the water works field are: insulation of 
piping in pumping stations and boiler 
rooms; insulation of water mains to 
prevent freezing; packings for fire hy- 
drants, valves, centrifugal pumps; gas- 
keting for steam lines and water puri- 
fication and re-circulation lines; As- 
bestos-Ebony for control tables in filter 
plants and instrument panels in pump- 
ing stations; friction materials for well 
drilling rigs, corrugated Transite for 
reservoir covers, storage sheds, and 
other types of structures; asphalt tile 
flooring for offices and laboratories; 
roofing and shingles for water treat- 
ment structures and other buildings; 
and Transite pressure pipe for supply 
lines and distribution main; also Tran- 
site pipe for aeration, well casings and 
screens, and for filter underdrain sys- 
tems 


Typical of the many sewage works 


app.ications are: insulation for digest- 
ors, boilers, steam and hot water lines, 
s\ucge incinerators and furnaces; pack- 
ings lor sewage and sludge pumps; gas- 
keting for chlorinator piping; Transite 
ventilation on digestor control vaults; 
Transite sewer pipe for gravity lines; 
Tr ite pressure pipe for force mains; 
Tronsite “S” pipe for venting gases and 
v s; Asbestos-Ebony control panels 
anc instrument boards in treatment 


‘s, Chemstone for gates in settling 
and table tops in laboratories; 
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Transite sheets for building construc- 
tion; acoustical materials for noise con- 
trol in laboratories, offices, and pump 
rooms; roofing and shingles for admin- 
istration buildings, digestors, filter 
houses; waterproofing materials for 
sludge tanks; and refractories for sludge 
incinerators as well as for air preheat- 
ers. 

Each brochure contains a _ second 
section consisting of a catalog illustrat- 
ing Johns-Manville products for fur- 
ther information regarding their use. 
Designation for the sewerage booklet 
is TR-38A and TR-39A is for water. 
Copies may be obtained by writing 
Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


Infilco’s Southeast Manager 
Moves Headquarters 


Fred A. Eidsness, southeast district 
manager for Infilco, Inc., 325 25th Pl., 
Chicago, Ill., has moved his headquar- 
ters to the 215 Church St. Building, 
Decatur, Ga., a suburb of Atlanta. 

Mr. Eidsness was formerly sanitary 
engineer for the Florida State Board 
of Health. He is a past chairman of the 
Florida Section of the American Water 
Works Association, director of the 
Florida Sewage Works Association and 
holder of the George W. Fuller award 
in 1943. Mr. Eidsness supervises the 
activities of Infilco in the southeast 
from the Carolinas to Louisiana. 


CALCIUM 


Traffic avoids poor roads. 


CONSOLIDATED ROADS 


Earn Their Way! 


Improvement of such roads by calcium chloride consolida- 
tion is often followed by such rapid increase in traffic they 
soon pay their own way—relieving heavy traffic on parallel 
roads — improving property values — increasing farmers’ in- 
comes — giving city dwellers a look at nature away from the 


paved arteries. 


Local labor may be used with local materials, These 
materials, consolidated with calcium chloride, provide a 
smooth, all-weather road with exceedingly low maintenance 


needs and no dust. 


Consider this type of road in your future plans for Federal 


Aid secondary roads. 


Ask for our book—‘Surface Consolidation.” 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


4145 Penobscot Building 


ASSOCIATION 


° Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Miles of Better Roads — 


ALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Consolidation 
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The International TD-18, six-cylinder Diesel 
TracTracTor. This power-packed crawler 
will take all the punishment your toughest 
jobs can give it. Low cost for fuel—mini- 
mum maintenance—ruggedness that as- 


sures long-lived service in powering the Ov: outstanding ad- 
construction jobs of today and tomorrow— P ° 
backed by International Harvester's world- vantage in buying 
International Tractors 
for any power application is the excellence of perfectly 
matched equipment available for use with them. Through 
International Industrial Power distributors you have 
available the dozer blades and other earth-moving tools 
that are best adapted to the work at your locations. 


Thus, you have the best combination for profitable 
operations: (1) the unbeatable operating economy of 
power-packed International Crawlers and (2) the finest 
of time-tested and job-proved equipment, matched in 
work capacity to the horsepower of International Tractors. 


Consider the many superior features of International 
Diesel TracTracTors, such as: 


e@ Instant-starting, full Diesel engines with ad- 
vanced design fuel injection that assures complete 
fuel combustion— 

@ Ball-bearing and roller-bearing power transmis- 
sions that deliver maximum engine horsepower to 
the tracks— 


@ Accessible and replaceable clutches, brakes, trans- 
mission and other assemblies— 


INTERNATIONAL 
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~ INTERNATIONAL 


: MATCHED EQUIPMENT 


Then you know that International Tractors plus the 
finest of matched equipment makes the best combina. 
tion for greater profits through peak performance. 


See your International Industrial Power Distributor 
for all the facts about International Tractors, Power 
Units and matched equipment now available. There’s a 
size and type of International Tractor exactly suited to 
your operations. 


Industrial Power Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


‘Dependable after-sale service is provided all 
owners of Internationals by distributors and 
dealer organizations that span the continent 
and circle the globe. Factory replacement parts 
and equipment built for use with International 
‘Tractors and Power Units are available through 
these organizations. This assures maximum 
value and long term benefits for owners, and 
operators everywhere. 


Industrial Power | 
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Appointed by 
Philadelphia 


Lawn Mower 


c. W. Link has been appointed sales 
manager of Coldwell - Philadelphia 
tawn Mower Division of Portable 
Products 
Corp., New- 
burgh, N. 
according to a 
recent an- 
nouncement 
by John c 
Sykora, vice- 
president and 
director of 
sales. 

Mr. Link 
was formerly 
president of 
Link & Hem- 
rich, Inc., C. W. Link 
manu factur- 
ers of storage batteries and until re- 
cently, divisional and export sales man- 
ager for the National Battery Co. He 
has a vast fund of merchandising ex- 
perience with wholesalers and plans to 
appoint distributors and jobbers as rap- 
idly as production permits. 


Diesel Mfrs. Assn. Discusses 
Public Relations Activities 


A group of advertising and public 
relations men in the diesel engine in- 


dustry launched something new when 
they met in Chicago recently to dis- 
cuss ways and means for member com- 
panies of the Diesel Engine Manufac- 
turers Association to improve their pub- 
lic relations activities and methods of 
broadcasting information to make the 
diesel engine idea better understood. 
Among the subjects discussed were the 
setting up of advertising policies, the 
part played by advertising agencies, 
public relations programs, outstanding 
examples of selling the diesel engine 
idea, and trends of diesel advertising. 
Among the men attending the meet- 
ing were: E. J. Schwanhausser, presi- 
dent, and Harvey T. Hill and Harold D. 
Ellis of the association. Representing 
the manufacturers were Lynn Mahan, 
American Locomotive Co.; Howard H. 
Cohenour, The Buda Co.; C. E. Beck, 
Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Co.; 
E. R. Bonnist, The Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp.; Henry J. Barbour, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; and Volney Fowler and 
Frank A. Uniack, General Motors Corp.; 
W. W. Swanson, International Har- 
vester Co.; Milo D. Leavitt and R. J. 
Penny, Joshua Hendy Iron Works; G. 
B. Cushing, The National Supply Co.; 
Delbert Kay, Nordberg Manufacturing 
Co., and Hugh Donaldson, Sterling En- 
gine Co.; W. O. Wilson and A. L. Davis, 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp. Representing the advertising 
agencies were: E. C. Powers, Griswold- 
Eshleman Co.; and H. R. Langley, 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc. 


SPARLING MAIN-LINE METERS 


FIRST 
Installation 
in 1924 


SPARLINGS 
to date 
Over 50 

ina 
City of 
30,000 


(Name on request) 


ODERATELY priced, easy to install, Sparling Main-Line 
Meters often pay for themselves in the first year or so 


of operation. 


Meters for pipe, 2-inch and up—flanged, bell and spigot, 
threaded; also saddle-type for mounting on the line. Com- 
pound meters, 6-inch to 36-inch, measure flow-ranges as 


wide as | to 125. 


Bulletin 308 comes at your request 


imbiossbiaieedtd 3104 South Michigan Ave. 
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SPA RLING 


— ANGELES 54___Box 3277 Terminal Annex 


Manufacturer of Water 
Measuring Equipment 


622 Broadway CINCINNATI 2 
-~New York 17 
6 Beacon Street 


Automatic 
Valves 


Also manufacturers of float 
valves, pressare-redacing 
valves, relief valves and back 
pressure valves. 

No distribution system is 
better than the valves that 
control it— 


ALTITUDE VALVES for 
Control of elevation and heads inte 
and out of tanks, basins and reeer- 
volrs. 

1. Sinele acting. 

2. Double acting. 

8. Combination assembly for three 
or more automatic operations. 


COMBINATIUN VALVE 
Combination automatic control 
both directions through the valve. 
A self-contained unit, with three 
or more automatic coutrols. 


REMOTE CONTROL VALVE 

Electric remote control—eolenoid 
or mutor can be furnished. 

Adapted for use as primary or 
secondary control on any of the 
hydraulically controlled or oper- 
ated valves. 


Write today for catalogs and 
details to fit your particular 
system, 


INCORPORATED 


P.O. BOX 596, TROY, N. 
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Water pouring into caisson shaft through a completed porthole. Note valve 
stem which leads to control room and additional portholes. 


eA I YOU RE LOOKING FOR WATER in unprecedented quantities 
or are planning to enlarge your present supply, you will 

want to investigate the advantages of the Ranney Radial Well 
a" Collector...called by LIFE MAGAZINE “the first really new idea 

in well design since man sank his first shaft? 

Municipalities and industries have found in the Ranney Sys- 

: | tem a quick, permanent and low-cost solution to their water 
requirements. Two collectors for the City of Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, produce 16 million gallons of bacteria-free cool water. 
Six collectors at the Wabash River Ordnance Works resulted in 


87 million g.p.d. 


6 Big Advantages of Ranney Collectors 


1. Low infiltration velocity. 2. Development of shallow aquifers 


3 


and aquifers adjacent to salt water bodies. 3, Clear, cool water; 
no treatment required. 4, Low first cost per unit of capacity. 
5. Low operating cost. 6. Low maintenance and depreciation 
rates. 

“s Ask a Ranney engineer to analyze your water problem. Either 
of the companies shown below will be glad to give you all the 


information you need. 


RANNEY WATER COLLECTOR CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 


33 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


RANNEY METHOD WATER SUPPLIES, INC. 
; HEYBURN BUILDING LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Ranney Water Collectors 
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MORE 


Ranney 
Radial Wells 
Assure Large 
Quantities 

Without 
Filters 


| 


Horizontal 

‘| Screen Pipes 
200’-300' long, each 


J.S.A. 


Cut-a-way drawing of a typical Ranney Collector Unit. 
Slotted screen pipes (see inset), up to 300 feet in length. 
are pushed radially into the water-bearing formations at 
selected levels. 


Send for this free book. “Water Production 
for Industrial and Municipal Use” con- 
tains detailed drawings and photographs 
illustrating the Ranney principle of 
horizontal screen pipes projected into 
water-bearing aquifer. 
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Col. Reybold Returns 
to Dorr Wo. 


Lieut. Col. Douglas C. Reybold, Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army on military 
leave since July 1942, has returned to 
The Dorr Co., 
570 Lexington 
Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Col. Rey- 
bold at the 
time of his 
release from 
military ser- 
vice was eX- 
ecutive offi- 
cer and chief 
of the man- 
agement 
branch of. the 
Service Com- 
mand Engi- 
neer, Ninth Service Command, Fort 
Douglas, Utah, and has received the 
Legion of Merit for work with the com- 
mand. The Service Command Engineer 
exercised staff supervision for altera- 
tions, additions, repairs, and utilities of 
all army installations in the eight west- 
ern states. Col. Reybold received the 
Legion of Merit medal for his work 
with the Ninth Service Command. 


D. C. Reybold 


Penn Salt Names 
Board Member 


Alexander J. Cassatt, vice-president 
of the Western Saving Fund, was elected 
recently to the Board of Directors of 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., 1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa, 

Mr. Cassatt, who was a lieutenant 
commander in the navy during the war, 
is a grandson of the late A. J. Cassatt, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
A trustee of the Drexel Institute of 
Technology, he is also a director of the 
Electric Storage Battery Co., the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, Reliance 


" F resh, high quality broom fibres last longer : 


| EXPORT DEPARTMENT, 44 Whitehall Street, NEW YORK 4, N, Y., U. S, A. 


Insurance Company, the Pennroad 
Co., and the American Briquet Co. 


C. J. Knoener Rejoins 
The Pitometer Co. 


Charles J. Knoener has rejoined The 
Pitometer Co., engineers, 50 Church 
St., New York, N. Y., as district man- 
ager in charge of the New England and 
New York state territory. He is tempo- 
rarily attached to the New York office 


but will eventually be located in Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Mr. Knoener entered the company in 
1929, two years after receiving his engi- 
neering degree from Georgia Tech, and 
joined the navy in May 1942 with the 
rank of lieutenant (j.g.). He was re- 
cently released to inactive duty with 
the rank of lieutenant commander, hav- 
ing served as salvage officer in both the 
Mediterranean and Pacific theaters of 
operation. 


GUTTER-SNIPE 


> 


MUNICIPAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


ers 
Seat 


SoutH Benp 2:33. INDIANA 


The longer mileage you obtain from fresh broom 
fibres means less time-taking refilling of the broom 


AFRICAN BASS 
FIBRES 


INDIA PALMYRAH 
STALKS 


core and valuable man-hours put to an extra use. The 
use of fresh, high-quality fibres in your mechanical 
sweeper is sound economy these days. 


We are able to service every need in all types and 


MOUNTAIN 
HICKORY SPLINTS 


STEEL WIRE 
SWEEPER STALKS 


sizes. We would be happy to receive your request 
for samples and quotations. 


The 
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BUILDERS 


Authoritative tests demonstrate the extraordinary re- 
serve power of the Propeloflo Meter to overcome 
friction, to drive secondary instruments, and to actuate 
proportional chemical feed controls—reserve power made 
possible by exclusive design features: Venturi water- 
way. multi-blade propeller, efficient gearing, and 
anti-friction bearings on main shafts. The Propeloflo is 
the answer to the demand for a simple, accurate, de- 
pendable Main Line Meter. For Bulletin 350A, address 
Builders-Providence, Inc., (Division of Builders Iron 
Foundry), 18 Codding Street, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


METER 


Installation of a V-11 Control at Hinsdale, 
Illinois, on a Ludlow valve. 


Operate Your Hydraulic Valves 


with an 


ELECTRO - HYDRAULIC 
CONTROLLER 


_ BENTON HARBOR ENGINEERING WORKS 
| BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Trade Mark Registered 


FOR TRAILING EQUIPMENT 
‘CROSS TOWN OR ‘CROSS. 
COUNTRY..WITH ECONOMY 


There’s a proper size of safe, easy- 
loading MARTIN TRAILER to 
hustle light equipment ’cross town 

—or to highball a giant D8-Dozer 


Write for Booklet 
MANY MARTIN MODELS 
5 to 20-Ton Capacity 


*cross-country—with economy. 
Your “CATERPILLAR” Dealer 
is your MARTIN Dealer. See him 
for your trailer needs. 


MARTIN MACHINE COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 1623 12" ST, 


The Quinn Standard” 


FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the world 
over, wherever concrete pipe is produced and used. 
Hacked by over 30 years’ service In the hands of hun- 
dreds of Quinn-educated contractors, municipal depert- 
Ments and pipe manufacturers who know from expert- 
ence that Quinn pipe forms and Quinn mixing formulas 
combine to produce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost, 


Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


For making pipe by hand methods by either the wet 
or semi-iry processen. [tullt to give more years of aer- 
vice—sizes for any diameter pipe from 12 to 84 Inches 
—tongue and groove or hell end pipe—any length, 
WRITE TODAY 

Complete information, prices and estimates sent on 
request. Also manufacturers of Quinn Concrete Pipe 
Machines, 


BOONE, IA. 


Sanitary Engineer 
desires connection 


with Consulting Engineer or with a govern- 
mental agency, municipality or large industrial 
firm as sanitary consultant covering water supply 
sewage treatment and incineration of refuse. 
Graduate Engineer. 20 years’ experience as design- 
ing and managing engineer of many projects. 
Veteran. Married. Particulars furnished on 
request. 
Address Box 262, 


THE AMERICAN CITY 
470 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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General Detroit Corp. 
Makes .\ppointments 


The General Detroit Corp., 2200 E. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. manu- 
facturers of fire fighting equipment re- 
cently ap- 
pointed two 
new execu- 
tives in the 
sales and ad- 
vertising de- 
pa rtments, 
according to 
an announce- 
ment by E. 
A. Warren, 
vice - presi- 
dent in 
charge of 
sales. Robert 
Leggat - Weir 
has been 
named assistant sales manager, and 
Preston W. Wolf has been appointed 
assistant sales promotion manager. 

Mr. Leggat-Weir has been associated 
with the company for the last two years 
as assistant to the general manager of 
the Extinguisher Division. Previously, 
he was engaged in sales work of an 
executive nature with the Van Dresser 
Specialty Corp., manufacturers of auto 
parts and accessories; and has had ex- 
perience as terminal manager for the 
American Carloading Corp. 

Mr. Wolf joined General Detroit after 
his discharge from military service in 


E. A. Warren 


Specifications 
for 
Highway Bridges 


The 1944 edition of this 
book is a complete presen- 
tation of the specifications 
adopted by the Association. 
In four main Divisions, with 
72 subordinate Sections, are 
covered all details of General 
Provisions, Construction, De- 
sign and Materials. Four 
Appendices carry tables of 
moments and shears, steel 
| column formulas and graphs, 
a chart of truck, train and 

equivalent loadings and a 

diagram of permissible unit 
| Stresses for rectangular con- 
crete columns. 


262 pages, 6” x 9”, cloth 
bound, $2.00 post paid. 


Order direct from 


American Association of 
State Highway Officials 


1220 National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


| Standard 


T 
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1945. He was formerly with the Manu- 
facturers Life Insurance Co., as agency 
supervisor of the Detroit territory. Pre- 
viously, as assistant secretary of the 
Employee Benefit Committee he did 
personnel work for the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. 


Building Small Plane 
Hangars Economically 


You can slice 15 to 60 percent off the 
first cost of hangars for small planes by 
using wood construction and TECO 
timber connector trusses, according to a 
recent estimate by the Timber Engi- 
neering Co., 1319 Eighteenth St., NW, 


Washington 6, D. C. This was pointed 
out in a recent bulletin that this organi- 
zation issued entitled “Low Cost Hous- 
ing for Small Airplanes.” 

Construction according to TECO prin- 
cipals, officials point out, gives ten ad- 
vantages to the owners: low first cost; 
lower annual charges; greater salvage 
at obsolescence; lower rents possible; 
economic use of local labor; pleasing 
appearance and durability; flexibility; 
prefabrication, if desired; excellent in- 
sulation qualities; and good fire re- 
sistance, particularly against flash fires. 

The company offers in its bulletin 
several typical designs for the small 
airport hangar both for single and mul- 
tiple units. 


Peerless 
Vertical Centrifugal 


General service horizontal centrifugal pump 
arranged for engine drive. Sizes: 8” to 20”. 
\ Capacities: to 60,000 g. p.m. Heads: to 750 lbs. 


Peerless Horizontal Pumps 


100 to 5000 g. p.m. 
15 to 100 foot head 


@ Peerless Vertical Centrifugal 
Pumps are intended for general 
pumping purposes. 

They are built in both the Close- 
Coupled and Submerged types. 
The Submerged type is furnished 
with either top or bottom suction. 
Direct connected electric motor, 
steam turbine or engine drive, 
either direct or through right 
angle gear. 


These pumps are successfully 
applied to sumps or drainage or 
wherever it is necessary to move 
large quantities of water at com- 
paratively low lift. 


Installation space is reduced to a 
minimum, of paramount impor- 
tance in industrial installations. 


VERTICAL & 


PEERLESS PUMP 
DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corp. 


HORIZONTAL 


FACTORIES 
LOS ANGELES 31, CALIFORNIA 
301 West Avenue Twenty-six 
QUINCY, ILL. * CANTON 6, OHIO” | 
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| ROADMASTER 
Street Sweeper 


WIRE 


High Scleroscope Rating 
Uniform temper. 


Specially processed for high 
fatigue — against breakage. 
Long wearing. Conveniently 
cut and delivered in 100 and 
200 Ib. boxes. Prompt ship- 
ment from stock of all stand. 
ard sizes. 


This gutter broom wire will 
prove an economy in your 
service. 


“MORE MILES PER BRUSH” 


JOHNSON 
Steel & Wire Co., Inc. 


Worcester 1, Massachusetts 
Bucket unloads in less than a minute 
vader fingertip control. New York Akron Chicago  Detrolt 


* Low loading height 
* Double capacity 
* Complete enclosure 
* Easy maintenance 

The all-enclosed, water-tight Heil 
Colecto-Pak is the answer to your search 
for a modern method of speeding-up, 


simplifying, and improving garbage col- 
lection and disposal. 


KAGE 


This unit has a 34-yard loading bucket 
at a 35-inch height making it extra easy 
to load. This “power-lifted” bucket de- 
posits load and returns to starting posi- 
tion in less than a minute. At the same 
time the hydraulic-operated packer plate 
is compressing the material down to- 
ward the discharge end. It is possible 
to compress 20 yards of wrapped gar- 
bage into this 10-yard body. 


Automatic, hydraulic-operated packer 
plate packs 20 yds. in a 10-yd. body. 


De Laval Labyrinth Wearing 
Rings contribute in a large measure 
to sustaining the high efficiency of 
With this unit your city has a clean, De Laval pumps. The large clear- 


Tapered body construction assures 
speedy discharge regardiess of com- 


sanitary means of collecting garbage 
with none of the unsightly and unsani- 
tary features imposed by “open body” 
collectors. Your city can feel proud of 
its advanced thinking in purchasing a 
Heil Colecto-Pak. 


Write for bulletins 


BH-114 


HEIL co. 


GENERAL OFFICES * MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ance, tortuous labyrinth passage 
reduces leakage to a minimum and 
maintains ample running clearances 
under all conditions. 


For sustained efficiency and re- 
duced maintenance costs look for 
De Laval Labyrinth Wearing Rings 
when buying centrifugal pumps. . 

2 


DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO: 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
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New C hemical 
Proportioning Pump 


The new Duplex Deluxe Chem-O-Feeder 
for the injection of one or two chemicals 
it predetermined and adjustable rates. 


A new chemical diaphragm type pro- 
portioning pump called the Duplex 
Deluxe Chem-O-Feeder has just been 
released for civilian use by %Propor- 
tioneers, Inc.,% 99 Codding St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

It is designed for the positive injec- 
tion of one or two chemicals at pre- 
determined and adjustable rates and 
is adapted for many uses including 
feeding chemicals for water sterilization. 
The feeding rate of each chemical is 
individually adjustable for coarse varia- 
tions by changing the stroking rate 
through a two-step cone pulley and belt 
arrangement and for fine variations a 
stroke length adjustment knob on top 
instantly varies the amount of solution 
fed per stroke. 

Transparent plastic reagent heads 
make operating parts such as dia- 
phragms and check valves visible for 
observation by the operator while the 
equipment is in operation. Also, each 
discharge stroke of the feeder is visible 
in sight feeder domes and any feeding 
irregularity can be detected. 


F. H. McGraw & Co. 
Elects Officers 


Clifford S. Strike, president of F. H. 
McGraw & Co., engineers and construc- 
tors of Hartford, Conn., announced re- 
cently that Frederick J. Mayo, Albert 
P. Durso, Murray E. Johnson, and Don- 
ald W. Neville have been elected vice- 
presidents of the company at a recent 
board of directors meeting. 

Mr. Mayo, just returned from Brazil 
where he was vice-president and gen- 
eral representative of the Continental 
Industrial Development Co., a subsid- 
iary of the McGraw company, will be 
in charge of the New York and New 
England districts. Mr. Durso, who has 
been Pittsburgh manager for the com- 
pany for the last four years, will be in 
charge of the Pittsburgh district and 
a1 work performed by the company in 
area. Mr. Johnson, who has been 
manager of the Gary, Ind., branch since 
— will be in charge of the entire 

ary-Chicago district. Mr. Neville, for- 
mi ae manager of the Provo, Utah, office 

| be in charge of the western district. 
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At the same time Mr. Strike was re- 
elected president of the company. Other 
officers re-elected were: Frank H. 
McGraw, chairman of the board; Rod- 
man B. Doremus, executive vice-presi- 
dent; Francis J. Tytus, vice-president; 
Louis S. Palmer, treasurer; Frank J. 
McClean, secretary. 


Portland Cement Association 
Forms New Bureau 


A Conservation Bureau has been 
established by the Portland Cement 
Association, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., according to a recent announce- 
ment. Ezra C. Wenger, who will head 
the bureau, has been regional highway 


engineer for the association in six mid- 
western states for the last eleven years. 
Previously he was chief engineer with 
a consulting firm specializing in water 
works and sewerage projects, held engi- 
neering positions with the Kansas 
Highway Department, and was district 
engineer with the Illinois Division of 
Highways covering the metropolitan 
area of Chicago. 

The Conservation Bureau is set up to 
correlate technical information and 
assist users of concrete in the fields of 
water supply, sewage disposal, flood 
control, river and harbor development, 
shore and beach protection, soil erosion 
control, drainage, irrigation, reclama- 
tion, hydroelectric developments, etc. 
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Flor 
Ferri-floc ... the ferric coagulant that is suc- 

| cessfully and economically used in sewage ee 
Ff treatment throughout the United States. Take 
pe advantage of modern plant research and find- 

ings: use Ferri-floc. 
Tennessee Corporation’s technical staff will 
be glad to help you with your specific prob- 
lems. Write to us today. The consultation coe 
service is free, of course. 

The Mark of Quality me 
| 
Atlanta, Georgia io 


The EASIEST Pipe 
to lay... 

Lasts the 
LONGEST 


The lead and red- 
wood wedges are placed 
in the pipe bells at the 
foundry. To make 
TIGHT joints all you 
do is “socket the spigot 
and calk”, 


PRECALKED pipe 
halves installation time “Just socket the 
and costs ... and when spigot and calk” 
the line is laid you’re 
through ... for a 100 
years... for every foot is cast iron . . . corrosion- 
resisting! All sizes from 2” thru 12”. 


McWANE CAST IRON PIPE CO. 
Birmingham, 2, Ala. 


Wane Pipe 


BUY FOR SERVICE 


There’s one SURE way of getting Outdoor 
Water Service Devices whose repair cost 
records are amazing for lowness. Write 


MURDOCK 


in All Requests for Quotations on 


OUTDOOR WATER 
SERVICE DEVICES 
“It Pays to Buy MURDOCK” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUP. CO. 
426 Plum St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Yes, indeed— ‘Okay! She's th through” 
is the word-picture of the fast- “Moving 
Hydrauger performance. Hydrovger 
bores open-hole for undergroung 
Pipe installations almost as easily 
a hot knife goes through butter, Th 
= finished Hydrauger bore is cleon, 
-_ straight and just over pipe siz 
gagic!| of which not only simplifies pip 
installation but also avoids disturb. 
f ing the natural compaction of the 
“surrounding soil. Coated, wrapped, 
or bell-and-spigot pipe eases through 
open Hydrauger hole without forcing 
or damage. 


The Hydrauger operote; 
on 90-pounds air pressure 
and uses sufficient wote, 
to flush back cuttings from 
the bit and to “mud” the 
hole agoinst sloughing 
New hi-powered mode\; 
bore 2 to 14/A inch holes 
fast. Write for engineering 
data and illustrated book 
let today. 


HYDRAUGER ) 


HYDRAUGER CORPORATION, LTD. 
116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


PALMER FILTER EQUIPMENT 


822 8th St. 
and Sales ‘Agents: 


BACK THEM. . . BUY BONDS 


Mark well this button. rm worn by the men and 
women honorably discharged from the armed services. 
Though they are now in civilian clothes, let's not 
forget their service to our country and us. They 
still rate our every consideration. 


— 
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h F. Heil Elected 
ae of The Heil Co. 


uy F. Heil (left) new president of 
The Heil Co., being congratulated by his 
father, Julius P. Heil, former president. 


Joseph F. Heil was elected president 
of The Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
cently by the board of directors. Julius 
P. Heil, founder of the company and 
president since its inception, will con- 
tinue actively in the business as di- 
rector and treasurer. 

The new president came to the com- 
pany in 1923 and, after eight years of 
progressive training in practically every 
phase of the business, was made vice- 
president. 

When Julius P. Heil was elected gov- 
ernor of the state of Wisconsin in 1938 
and again in 1940, much of his time 
was necessarily devoted to matters of 
state, and his son was advanced to the 
active management of the company as 
executive vice president. Following 
closely in his father’s footsteps, Joseph 
Heil devotes much time to service in 
national, state, and community activi- 
ties, 


Protecting Paved Surfaces 


Paved airfields, parking lots, drive- 
ways, and similar areas will last longer 
and give better service if protected with 
Jennite, engineers for Maintenance, Inc., 
Wooster, Ohio, state. Jennite 16 surface 
sealcoat prevents damage from the ac- 
tion of gasoline and oil, and from the 
actinic rays of the sun, and also stops 


deterioration caused by freezing and 
thawing of surface moisture which has 
penetrated. 

The product is easily prepared. It is 
applied just as it comes from the pack- 
age and will bond to any clean firm 
surface. 

Engineers with Maintenance Inc., 
point out that Jennite Koat J-16 pro- 
vides a tough, durable wearing surface, 
easy to keep clean. 

Jennite has been used for many years 
by the oil industry, particularly for sur- 
face protection of asphalt pavement 
areas against damage from gasoline and 
oil spillage. 


The Ear That Locates 
Underground Leaks 


GLOBE GEOPHONE 


Locates leaks in water, air, and 
steam pipes quickly and accurately. 


Many times the Geophone on one leak 
alone saves more than the cost of the 
instrument. Successfully used for 25 
years by many Water Systems, Indus- 
trial Plants, and U. S. Government 
Plants. 


No water system, industrial plant, insti- 
tution having underground piping, wa- 
ter. air, or steam, ean afford to be 
without a Globe Geophone in_ their 
Maintenance Department. One Water 
Service Company has over 39 Globe Geo- 
phones in use in their various systems. 
The Globe Geophone is a time and 
money saver. It conserves water and 
steam. 


Price Complete with Leather sg 
Carrying Case and Shoulder Strap.. $75. 00 


SEND FOR FOLDER AND MORE DATA 


GLOBE PHONE MFG. CORP. 
Department H, Reading, Mass. 


TANK RUSTING PREVENTED 


Modern, service-proved Rusta Restor method... 
Using safe, low voltages... gives lasting pro- 


tection... for the cost of just one good paint job. 
* Engineered to the individual tank and water 
conditions, Rusta Restor the modern, cathodic (i. e. 
electrical) equipment maintains the tank in an 
electro-negative” state that gives positive, lasting 
Protcccion against rusting. Rusta Restor is modest 
in rst cost and cheap to operate. Hundreds of 1n- RUSTA RESTOR 
stallions are your assurance of efficient, reliable 


Performance, Send for full details today. 


RUSTA RESTOR 


A DIVISION OF 


THE JOHNSTON AND JENNINGS COMPANY 


———~—ees 861 ADDISON ROAD @ @ @ CLEVELAND 1/4. OHIO 
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RUST PREVENTIVE 


Send for 
Catalog 


CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


223 CENTER ST. + LOS ANGELES 
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io “CHEMCO” PRODUCTS 
WATER SOFTENERS 
HYDROGEN ION PLANTS 
COMPLETE PURIFICATION 
SYSTEMS 
j FOR SWIMMING POOLS 
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HANDY SIGN 
REFERENCE CATALOG 


Here’s a new catalog of signs that should be in your 
file. You'll want to spend some time in leafing thru it 
because it illustrates the Miro-Flex line completely. 


You'll find signs for every traffic control need; more- 
over, you'll find descriptive detail of the finest sign 
line in America — Remember Miro-Flex signs are plain 
or embossed, baked enamel on Bonderized metal, and 
you can buy them with or without lucite reflectors. 


Send for your copy of catalog today. 
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W AN T a , TRAINED CITY 
s ADMINISTRATORS 

Cities all over the country are losing some of 

their top administrators to the federal and state 
Governments and to industries. Unless there are 
trained replacements for these key men, city govern- 
ments will be seriously crippled. If you are a depart- 
ment head, you owe it to your city to train an 
“understudy” for your job. If you are a junior admin- 
istrator, now is the time to prepare for advancement. 


Enroll now in one of these eight practical cor- 
respondence courses: 


Technique of Municipal Adminis- Municipal Personnel Admin- 
tration istration 


Municipal Pelice Administration Municipal Fire Administra- 


tion 
Municipal Recreation Adminis Local Planning Administra- 
tration tion 


The Emergency Food Collection on 
behalf of UNRRA is an effort to save 
the lives of millions of starving men, 
women and children caught helpless 
in the path of famine. Give food 
canned in tin or money to buy food 
today to your local committee. Or, 
you may mail checks or money orders 
to National Headquarters Emer- 
gency Food Collection, 100 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


ke Special texts have been prepared for administrators 

on the job. Lesson papers are reviewed by leading 
authorities in each field. The $35 fee for each course 
covers the text, individualized lesson instruction, and 
e certificate upon satisfactory completion of the work. 
The text alone sells for $7.50 a copy—$55 for a com- 
plete set. For use in group training projects, in lots of 
five or more, the price is $6 a copy. 


There are now nearly 1500 public officials enrolled in these 
courses in nearly 300 cities in 46 states. 


WRITE FOR A SPECIAL CIRCULAR TODAY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 
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tection with 
Na Check Valves 


One of Cochrane’s new Multiport 
valves. 


Bleeder or extraction turbines need 
a check valve in the intermediate pres- 
sure outlet connection in order to pro- 
tect the turbines from dangerous over- 
speeding, which might occur if the low- 
pressure line should flow back into the 
turbine at times of light load, since 
the turbine governor ordinarily does 
not control the bleeder connection. 

The Cochrane Multiport valve is de- 
signed for this service. As one user has 
stated, “What we want is a check valve 
which will always be operative and 
positive in action, and of such construc- 
tion that variations in pressure will not 
pound the seat to pieces, and, at the 
same time, will offer as little resistance 
as possible to steam flow.” Since the 
installation of a Cochrane Multiport, 
he has had no trouble whatever, ac- 
cording to a new publication 4150 of the 


| Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Floodlight Lamps for 
Indoor and Outdoor Use 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 


§ Salem, Mass., announces that floodlight 
| lamps for indoor and outdoor service 


on 115-, and 120-, and 125-volt circuits 
in clear, reflector, and projection types 
are now available. The clear types 
range between 250 and 1,000 watts and 
are designed for operation with reflec- 


tors and preferably in horizontal or 
vertical positions. Inside frosted re- 
flector types rated at 150 and 300 watts 
are designed to floodlight large areas 
with controlled light. Projector flood 
types rated at 150 watts are particularly 
suitable for outdoor use. 

Inbuilt reflectors and special hard 
glass resist adverse weather conditions. 

Clear and reflector types rated at 400 
watts or less are supplied with medium 
bases. Mogul bases are supplied for 
higher wattages. Projector flood types 
are supplied with medium skirted bases 
to eliminate loose bases. 


illustration shows the 
position of the rubber lining in 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 


The above 


when it is held in a flattened posi- 
tion between calls into service. This 
is why we can save a city one re 
placement, because the hose will 
give double the service of any hose 
constructed under the old method. 


—Also— 


We can load 25% more on the 
apparatus-bed, actually making an 
$8,000 truck loaded with the Bi- 
Lateral construction cheaper than 
one priced at $7,000 when loaded 
with other construction. 


BI-LATERAL 
FIRE HOSE CO. 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


A TOUGH ROLLER 


FOR TOUGH JOBS 


Pierce-Bear 312-5 Tons, 
Variable Weights 


Engineered for economical opera- 
tion where the going is tough. 
Compact, easy to operate. Rear 
roller gives heavy duty compres- 
sion. Built-in water tanks for wet 


rolling Powered with Allis- 
Chalir rs Industrial Heavy Duty 
Mode! “B” gasoline engine. Write 
for details, 


Manufactured by 


H. W. LEWIS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


415-43) Hoefgen Ave. 


SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


Phone Garfield 6137 or 8931 
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DIAMOND 
FOR 


... IN WATER WORKS 
GOODS 


en the keyword 
works goods since 
roduced by 

- One of the items 
Diamond 

bove— Plate 
Diamond Patent 
and Drain, 

sure, with 


“Diamond” has 
to quality in wat 
1856... quality 
years of experien 
in the well-know 
Line is illustrated 
E-2832 McDonal 
Cap Stop and Sto 
flat way—high pr 
malleable tee or lever handle, right 
or left. Sizes 1%, %, %, 1, and 

1% inches. Remember — it’s the 
McDonald Diamonf Line for quality 
—now—and from row on. 


A. Y. McDONALD MFG. CO. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
BRASS GOODS + PUMPS - OIL EQUIPMENT 
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New Pump Booster 
a Fire-Fighting Aid 

The Jet Pump Division, Derbyshire 
Machine and Tool Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces a new pump booster 
which makes 
available hereto- 
fore inaccessible 
water supplies 
for fire fighting, 
and permits 
water drainage 
from pits or cel- 
lars beyond 
reach of stand- 
ard pumping 
equipment. 
Using standard 
fre pumping 
equipment or its 
equivalent, the 
ACCEL-O- 
RATE pump 
booster will lift 
water vertically 
100 feet or more 
and will draft 
This pump booster water for dis- 
lifts water vertically tances of 200 to 
300 feet from 
water sources 
impossible to reach because of gulleys, 
ditches, mud, or other obstacles. 

Employing the jet pump principle, 
this unit has no moving parts, weighs 
but 18 pounds, and will not become 
clogged. 

Installation and use of the booster are 
simple. Two 2%2-inch soft hose lines 
are run from the pumper to the AC- 
CEL-O-RATE which is submerged in 
the water supply. When the pumper 
takes suction after priming the driving 
water going through the jet entrains 
additional water which is returned to 
the suction side of the pumper. 

For complete information and de- 
scriptive literature write Jet Pump Di- 
vision, Derbyshire Machine and Tool 
Co., 5218-L, Belfield Ave., Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 


100 ft, or more. 


160-Megacycle Coverage 
in Hilly Country 


Surprising even to radio engineers 
and veteran. police communication 
officers was the 160-megacycle “shadow” 
shattering performance over the hilly 
terrain at Bedford, Ind., a site of ex- 
tensive frequency tests, to determine 
certain propagation characteristics of 
the new mobile bands, 72-76 mc and 
152-162 mc in relationship to the lower 
frequencies of 30-40 mc. 

The 3-frequency test, made with the 
cooperation of The Galvin Mfg. Co., 
4545 West Augusta Blvd., Chicago, III., 
manufacturers of Motorola police radio 
equipment, was initiated by Zellon Au- 
dritsh, Jim Hull, Harry Evans, and 
other members of the Indiana Chapter 
of the Associated Police Communica- 
tion Officers, Inc., whose “Indiana Plan” 
called for statewide use of one of the 
new high frequencies, preferably 160 
mc. 

The characteristics of the higher fre- 
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quencies were fairly well known for 
flat terrain, but there remained the 
question of how they would act in rug- 
ged country. Bedford, with its nearby 
limestone quarries, and its 200-foot 
variations of hill and dale, provided an 
acid test. 

Daniel E. Noble, general manager of 
Motorola’s Communication Division said 
to a group of Indiana police communi- 
cation engineers at the conclusions of 
the tests: “The Bedford tests indicate 
that there will be no significant reduc- 
tion in coverage with the higher fre- 
quencies, even in rough areas. We not 
only talked back to central consistently 
with 30-watt transmitters at distances 
equal to twice line-of-sight, but also 
talked car to car 18 miles with 161 mc, 
and car to car 5 miles with a large hill 
between.” 


Mathieson to Build Pilot Plant 


and Increase Research 


Mathieson Alkali Works, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., manufacturer 
of heavy chemicals and chemical spe- 
cialties, is building a new pilot plant at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., according to 
George W. Dolan, company president. 

The structural steel for the building 
is on hand and construction will get 
under way as soon as real estate nego- 
tiations are concluded. Expected to cost 
$150,000, the plant will be the second 
recent addition to the company’s facili- 
ties at Niagara Falls. 

The company also announced reor- 
ganization of its research department 
with G. P. Vincent as technical director. 
Dr. Vincent is known as the inventor 
of the commercial process of manufac- 
turing sodium chlorite and for his con- 
tributions to the practical application 
of this chemical and other products in 
the textile, pulp and paper, food, and 
water supply fields. 


Highlights of the 
A.G.C. Convention 


At the 1946 convention of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America 
Inc., held recently at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago it was recommended that 
surveys be conducted to determine the 
amount of housing and other types of 
construction needed in each community 
and that a National Advisory Board be 
selected from organizations representa- 
tive of the construction industry “to 
analyze the surveys and advise govern- 
ment officials responsible for the hous- 
ing program on means of mobilizing the 
industry most efficiently.” 

At the opening of the convention, 
which was the organization’s first since 
pre-war days, President H. A. Dick 
made public a letter to President Tru- 
man in which he offers the associa- 
tion’s cooperation in working toward 
the objectives outlined in the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Program of start- 
ing 2,700,000 new homes by the end of 
next year, “while the construction in- 
dustry at the same time fulfills the 
other construction needs of the na- 
tion. 


The convention also expressed the 
conviction that “the construction indys. 
try could execute the work which jg 
vitally needed for the development of 
the nation more quickly, more efficient. 
ly, and more economically if wartime 
controls over the industry and the 
other industries supplying it were abol- 
ished, and goes on record as being 
opposed to government control over 
the construction industry by the eon. 
tinuance of wartime regulations beyond 
the periods currently established by 
law.” 


In discussing the street and highway 
problem, M. J. Hoffman, president, 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, and commissioner of highways 
for Minnesota, pointed out that only a 
negligible amount of critical building 
materials needed for housing is required 
in this type of construction, and little 
roadbuilding equipment could be used 
otherwise. He admitted that the imme- 
diate outlook for highway construction 
is not bright, but saw in the recent 
settlement of the steel strike a turning 
point in the solution of many construc- 
tion problems. 

Election of officers also took place at 
this meeting. Warren S. Bellows, presi- 
dent of W. S. Bellows Construction Co., 
Houston, Texas, was elected president 
of the association. The new vice-presi- 
dent is Forrest W. Parrott of the C. F. 
Lytle Co., Sioux City, Iowa. William 
Muirhead of Durham, N. C., was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Caterpillar to Enlarge Plant 


An artis 


An expansion program that will en- 
large the floor area of its Peoria, Ill, 
plant by nearly 50% has been an- 
nounced by L. B. Neumiller, president 
of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Scheduled to be carried out progress- 
ively so that production can be in- 
creased as soon as possible, the expan- 
sion, which will add approximately 180,- 
000,000 square feet of floor space, is ex- 
pected to permit manufacture of more 
tractors by September 1946. The pro- 
sram is expected to be completed by 
the summer of 1948. 

A new factory requiring 925,000 
square feet under roof for the manu- 
facture of diesel engines is the major 
project of the program. Other projects 
involved in the program include: a 
building with 400,000 square feet of floor 
area for the expansion of present tractor 
manufacturing facilities; a 150,000- 
square-foot addition to the parts de- 
partment buildings; two buildings total- 
ing nearly 90,000 square feet of space 
for additional heat-treating facilities, 
new metallurgical laboratory, and stor- 
age of jigs and fixtures; and a centrally 
located building containing 200,000 
square feet of floor area to house activi- 
ties related to the maintenance of the 
entire plant and provide adequate quar- 
ters for the sales, advertising, and ser- 
vice departments. 


Cleaning the White Way 


An example of what is being done 
to clean streets efficiently is furnished 
by the city of Tulsa, Okla., where mod- 
ern sprinkler trucks are being placed 


s conception of the new plant to be constructed by the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


in service to do a fast and thorough job 
of washing pavements. Just recently the 
city put into service the first of six 
trucks manufactured by The White 
Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The heavy 
capacity tanks and high pressure flush- 
ing devices of these trucks are manu- 
factured by the Municipal Supply Co., 
South Bend, Ind. The vehicles are easy 
to operate and the “Super Power” en- 
gine which motivates them makes it 
possible to carry heavy water loads up 
steep grades and to maintain a high 
pressure on the water lines. 


Northrop Products Resumes 
Production of Hydrant 
Flow Gage Sets 


Northrop & Co., Inc., 50 Church St., 
New York, N. Y., has resumed the 
manufacture of new and improved hy- 
drant flow gage sets with two different 
types of attached Pitots at its plant 
in Spring Valley, N. Y. These sets are 
used to determine hydrant discharge 
measurement and are furnished with 
properly designed gages accurate to 
Y, of 1%. A new circular picturing the 
different test sets will be sent on re- 
quest. 

The company also announces that 
Bond-O self-caulking joint compound 
for cast iron water mains is now being 
produced in ingot form as well as in 
powder form to meet the demands of 
users who prefer ingots because of easy 
storage and cleanliness in use. These 
ingots weigh 10 pounds each and are 
shipped in 50-pound cartons. 


TRINITY STRAIN 
Creeping Fescue 


Now Commercially Available 


Write today for further information 


THE BELT SEED CO,, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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INTERESTED IN 
EXPORT ? 


Export organization with 


group of seasoned foreign dis- 
tributors specializing in sale of 
equipment to municipalities 
| and building contractors is 
looking for additional products 
on which prompt delivery can 
be made. 


Address Box 263, 
The American City 
470 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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ALRRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Water, Sewage and Industrial Waste 
Problems, Airfiekis, Kefuse Incinera- 
tors & l’ower liants, Industrial Bulld- 
ings. City Planning, Laboratory, Me- 

ports, Valuations. 
1520 Locust St. Philade'phia 2 


Mumscipal & Civil Engineers 
Water Supply and Puritication, 
Sewerage and Sewage Treatment. 
Streets, Light & Power. Airports 

Montgomery Building 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


THE HARWOOD BEEBE CO. 


Professional Service Directory 4 


BOGERT-CHILDS 
Engineering Associates 
Clinton L. Bogert Fred S$. Childs 
Water Supply and Purification, Mewer- 
age and Sewage Treatment 
Flomi (Control and Drainaxe, Refuse 
Disposal, City Planaj Investigations, 


Reports. 
642 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Bowe, Albertson & Associates 
Engineers 
Sewerage—Sewage Treatment 
Water Supply—Purification 
Refuse Disposal—Analyseg 
Municipal—Industrial Projects 
Valuations—Reports—Designg 
110 William St., New York 7 


Atvorp, Burpick & Howson 


oas B. Burdick 
Louls R. Howsea Donald H. Maxwell 


Water Works Sewage Disposal 
Water l’urification Drainage 
Flood Relief Appraisals 

Sewerage Power Generation 
Civie Opera Bidg. Chicago 6, III. 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION, Lansing, Michigan 


One-quarter Century of Experience 
Planimetric and tupugraphic maps, controlled mosaics, 
Stereograms, relief models, large-scale atlas sheets. 
The complete job—photography—compilation—to finished survey. 
Oblique photographs fur pictorial views—for project presentation, 


AERIAL SURVEYS — OBLIQUE PHOTOGRAPTIY 


The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 


Organized to assist municipali- 
ties and public groups in utility 
valuations, rates, franchises, ac- 
counting and surveys. 
John Bauer, Ph.D., Director 
280 Broadway, New York City 7 


AMERICAN AIRPORT ENGINEERING CO. 
AIRPORT ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 
LOCATION-DESIGN-CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


AIRPORT LIGHTING— SOIL SURVEYS—PAVING LAB— AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
213! Pennsycvania Ave. N. W. WASHINGTON 7. D.C 


E. T. ARCHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Organized—1907 


Electric Power. Water Works, 
Sewerage, Paving, Reports, De- 
6igus, Supervision. 


ttt West [0th Street 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


ARMSTRONG & ARMSTRONG 


Est. 1865 


APPRAISERS—REALTY CONSULTANTS 


Specialixta in valuation and reassesament of 
Residential, Commercial & Industrial preperty 


12 East 41st Street New York 17. N. Y. 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, N. Y. 
i! Park Place New York City 7 
Rewace Disposal Public Utility and In- 
Water Supply dustrial Valuations 
cewerage and Rates 

Power 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water Purification, Electric Lighting, Power 
Plants, Valuations, Special Investigations, and Reports. 


4706 Broadway Kansas City 2, Missouri 


FRANK BARCUS 
Architect and Delineator 
Perspectives produced on short notice. 
Airplane views, designs, brochures 

pictorial charts and graphs, 
Delineator for Detroit City Plan 
Commission 


2506 Blaine Ave. Detroit 6, Michigan 


BURNS & McDONNELL ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers Since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate 
Investigations 
107 W. Linwood Boulevard 


Kansas City 2. Missouri 


CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 


If so, please notify the pub- 
lishers as we are anxious to 
have your card in this Diree- 
tory, correct. Thank you. 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Specializing in the revaluation of municipalities for local tax purposes 
Illustrated brochure and moving picture 
film upon request 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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BACK THEM... BUY BONDS 


Mark well this button. 


discharged from the armed services. 
clothes, let's not forget their service to our country and us. They still 


It is worn by the men and women honorably 
Though they are now in civilian 


rate our every consideration. 
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The Vestal (N. Y.) Veterans’ Memorial Association is planning 
this community center for public gatherings and recreation for 
old and young—a social and civic meeting place for 33 local 
organizations and all interested in the general welfare of the 
community. 

(See page 80 of this issue) 
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